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BROWN DAHLIAS ARE GROWN THE ——— OVER 
R. O. Fletcher, best variegated_ : 
King of Autumn, best autumn shade___________. __- a 
Maud Adams, white tinted pink 
Ressie Boston, best red 





Yellow King, best SATS ae j 
Etendard De Lyon, best purp 4 
T $6.10. Special for ‘April. _ of each of above $5.00. 
Also 12 choice Peony-flowered Dahlias, all named, for $2.00. My selection. 
Send for Catalogue 
W. F. BROWN - 


46 Palmer St. - Norwich, Conn. 








Get Our Colored Catalog 


IT’S FREE 
Information Lconeatniog 9° of the best varieties 
EVERY BULB GUABANTESD TO BLOS 
Special introductory offer No De of mixed varieties, post- 
paid, with cultural directions, for $1.00. 
ffer No.2. 36 named varieties, 6 colors, for $1.00. 


PIERCE BULB CO. - West Medway, Mass. 


rown. 
M. 





“ Guaran-tested Bulbs” il 











Get Acquainted With 
Gilson Garden Tools 


Keep your garden at the highest state 
of cultivation with the help of 


The Gilson Dubl-Duti (Cultivator- Weeder). 


nd aad wheel style. 
Has scivntific- 


in 3 sizes, in both hand 
The Kil-Weed Kulti: 
ally sha ath, adjustalits : 
rows. pecially adapt ‘or pulveriz- 
ing of the soil, besides cutting all the 
weeds. Comes in 3 sizes, in both hand 
and wheel hoe. If your seed or hardware 
store does not handle the Gilson Line, 
write us; also write today for 
* Better Crops Through Cultivation’’ 
ides describing the entire line of 
Gilson Garden Tools in detail, it gives 
many useful hints on soil cultivation de- 
signed to help the gardener get the most 
out of his work. Mailed free on request. 


J. E. GILSON CO. 
476 Valley Street, Port Washington, Wis. 


vator. 





Greatest of all scuffle hoes inthat it makes 
every stroke count. Absolutely safe in the 
hands of even smallest gardeners. Comes 


teeth, adjustable to width of 





Pudor’ . Puget-Sound Irises Excel! 


OBSERVE GARDEN WEEK 
in your town 
April 22nd to 28th 
Make some improvements in your 
en 
START AN IRIS GARDEN! 
Plant a shrub or a friendly tree! 
Sow Some Flower Seeds: y “Glory of 
Puget Sound Strain ”’ of 
DOUBLE FLOWERING DELPHINIUMS 
are most wonderful and marvelovs. 
50c. a package 
Plant afew GLADIOLUS BULBS 
25 for $1.00. $3.58 per 100. Postpaid. 





A Fine Mixture, and a real big bargain. 
for my Catalog. 
oO. M. PUDOR, Iris and Delphinium Specialist, 
Puyallup, Wash., Stewart Ave. N. W. 














UNEXCELLED 
—-FOR-— 
Flowers - Lawns - Crops 


POTASH-MARL 


NATURE’S PLANT FOOD 
ODORLESS NON-BURNING 


PRICE in 100 Ib. Bags, F.O.B. your Station 
100 Ibs. $ 2.50 1000 Ibs. $22.50 
500 “ 11.25 1 Ton 


—SOoLeE PRODUCERS —— 


POTASH-MARL INC. 
15 East 40th Street - - New York, N. Y 





40.00 














cr IRIS & 


All the nenneel European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 


Highest awards by American Iris Society. 
Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 
freedom of bloom. bee 
Descriptive catalog compiled by on Bi Boyd 
and John C. Wister—30¢. Price lis . 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 

















Cleaning up Sale 
Surplus Stock 


We have a limited surplus of high class, first 
size bulbs, that we desire to close out quickly, and 
make the following very special offer for orders 
received up to April 20th. 

Make your own selections and deduct 20 per 
cent from the list. All orders prepaid in the first 
4zones. Orders for $10 or over prepaid to all zones 
and Canada: 


Per Doz Per Doz 
Alice Tiplady ~---- $1.50 Mary Fennell ..---. $1.50 
aes 1.50 Mona Lisa ---..--- 4.00 
| EE > eases 2.00 
ae oa eee 2.00 
Golden Gate ~_---- 1.50 Helen Franklin -... 2.00 
3a 3.00 Mr. Mark ........ 1.50 
Salmon Beauty -__. 2.00 Orange Glory ---~-- 2.00 
et SSS 3.00: MOREE ccenwennece 1.25 
Arizona Rose --_--_- 1.00 . Sneweey ...0....5 2.00 
a OS =e 1.50 
G. M. Kelway ----- 1.50 Sentinel ~.....--.. 2.00 
Challenger —.----- -.00 Thos. T. Kent -... 2.00 
Crimson Glow —---- 3.00 Violet Beauty ._--- 2.00 
Early Pendleton ___.2.00 White Glory ~--~.--. 2.00 
Golden King ~_--_-. 1.00 K’s Orange ....... 1.50 


Jack London ~~~ 2.50 Pride of Goshen -.. 1.00 
Marie Kunderd $3.50 per each. 





No orders accepted for less than $2. 
Get your order in early, do not delay. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery 


Winona, Minn. 
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A very large Yellow Prim, will grow 2 to 3 spikes 
to a bulb. Per 12, $1.25. Per 100, $6.  Cormels, $1 per 1000. 


For $2.00 I will select one bulb each, of 25 Varieties, one inch 
cbd oxen. Canty eet. “pom ting ome | Violet, Rew a wg et! 
Gold Drop, Pride of A. Tiplady, Ev. Kirtland 
ond elias very chutes velbaah teaauie Maieare Descriptive List on Request 


R. F. BOELTER, 545 S. 13th Street, - Saginaw, Mich. 





PETERSON’S 

Guaranteed 

PEONIES and IRISES 
Our Unique Suarantee 


We will replace with three 
= blooming untrue to descrip 








Send your name for our next 
price list. 


Peterson Nursery 
1032 Steck Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago, - Mlinois 

















1 Just a Few of the Very Best: 








PRIcE PER 100—Iist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
Crimson Glow, crimson____-___- $20 $16 $12 $9 $7 $5 
Flora, beautiful golden yellow. 10 8.50 7 550 4 3 
Golden Measure, best yellow._..70 60 50 40 32 25 
Lucie, large pure yellow__-_-_-_- Ss DR CG FY 9 7 
Majestic, brilliant orange-pink_ 10 8.50 7 6 5 4 
Maine, most beautiful white.. 75 65 55 45 36 30 
Muriel, light lavender-blue ...20 18 16 14 12 9 
bees 5 aad iieies 20 18 146 14 W 9 
White City, enormous large 
ts. White spikes 5 to 6 feet tall 20 18 16 MW W 9 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


UNITED BULB CO. 


Box B 


Mount Clemens, Mich. 
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BERTHA HORNE—Hypbrid cactus. Deep drange yel- 
low tinted with apricot. A large free blooming 
Dahlia on exceptionally good stems; keeps well 
when cut. ‘This variety has now been thoroughly 
tried out both in the Kast and California, and all 
reports indicate it to be a coming cut flower Dahlia. 
Certificate of Merit A. D. S. 1920. Price $1.00. 

DARDANELLA—Decorative. General tone scarlet, 
tips and reverse of petals chalcedony yellow. Early 
immense flowers nine inches in size, depth four 
inches; good stems. Certificate of Merit A. D. S. 
1921. Price $1.00. 

EMPRESS EUGENIE—Decorative. Light rosolane 
purple, shading to light mallow purple. Early free 

looming and distinctive flowers on long wiry stems 
that hold them well up; size of flower seven inches, 
depth one and one-half inches. A good cut flower. 
Certificate of Merit A. D. S. 1921. Price $1.00. 

FLAME OF FIRE—Decorative. A large loose flower 
made up of broad wavy petals of a brilliant flaming 
orange-red, with a distinct copper sheen—a color 
well described by its name. The stems are long 
and wiry and as stiff as canes. Price $1.00. 

FRA JUNIPERO—A decorative of the true type 
with a decidedly new color in Dahlias; best de- 
scribed as a begonia rose. The flowers are large 
and carried on long heavy stems, but require dis- 
budding owing to the heavy growth of foliage. 

Price $1.00. 

GRACE MARIE—Decorative. Alizarine pink, shad- 
ing to eosine pink, center petals rose color, with 
cadmium yellow showing through the rose. A most 
beautiful flower on long stems; size of flower six 
inches, depth two inches. Certificate of Merit A. 
D. S. 1921. Price $1.00. 

MARY LAIR—Hybrid cactus. Tyrian pink of a clean 
attractive shade. Very free flowering, fine variety 
with long stiff stems holding the flowers well u - 
above the foliage; size of flower six inches, dep 
two inches. Certificate of Merit A. D. S. 1921. 

Price $2.50. 

PATRICIA O’BRIEN—Hybrid cactus. Coral pink 
with apricot yellow center. An immense flower of 
a beautiful new coloring. Wiry stems hold the 
flowers well up; size of flowers seven to eight 
inches, depth two to three inches. Certificate of 
Merit A. D. S. 1921. Price $5.00. 

PRINCE IMPERIAL —Decorative. ware purple, shad- 
ing to carmine and amaranth po. mbles 
King Albert in shape and color, fine cut foliage; 
long stiff stems hold the flowers upright; size of 
flower eight to nine inches, depth three inches. 
Certificate of Merit A. D. S. 1921. Price $1.00. 
These varieties are of our own introduction, and 

all are of exceptional merit. 

Offered in strong divisions of field roots; grown 
under natura! conditions, without being forced or 
over-fertilized. 


Dahlia Seed 


Saved only from the finest varieties, and those which 
experience has shown will produce the best seed- 
lings; the parent plants are especially selected for 
color, keeping qualities and strength of stem. It is 
the same strain that we use in our planting for 
new varieties, and should produce some wonderful 
Dahlias. Offered in two sizes of packets: 50c. and 
$1.00 each. 

Price list of nearly 500 varieties of Dahlias will 
be sent on request. 


Huntington Beach Nurseries 


Joseph Vavra, Proprietor 
Seventh and Main 
HUNTINGTON BEACH - CALIFORNIA 
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=—PRICES TALK=| | For Your Flower Garden 
_ Lowest Wholesale & Retail 
_ Send for Catalogue Plants that Grow and Bloom 


AZRO M. DOWS 


Fairburn Bldg. - Lowell, Mass. 








_ 6 ROSES $1.00 15 IRIS $1.00 








pene ~ eg | Norton, -y~" a. War, 


Le Fen- 
cae. Earls ~ gp ge Salecsee 


eton, 
. Louise, etc. 


Your choice of any of the 


These Roses were dug 
following fine named va- 


from the field last Fall 


WE GRO 





a ee ee and potted toinsure them _rieties: 
Send us your list of wants for quotations. giving best possible re- (Coleste 
sults when planted in : 
MONTEREY BULB COMPANY your garden. Darius — 
Monterey :. 2... om Paul's Scarlet Climber . Het Majesty 











Mrs. H. Darwin 





Golden Ophelia Mrs. Neubronner 





ene ar gt pagan wh rot tara obey ata ‘aebe g Radiance . 
Frau Karl Druschki Pallida Dalmatica 
Perfection 
as ane | hg Mme. Butterfly Purple King 
e Francis Scott Key urp: 


18 GLADIOLI $1.00 
Quality Flowering Bulbs 
6 Evelyn Kirtland 





18 CANNAS $1.06 
Fine Large Roots 


6 King Humbert 
6 Mrs. Alfred Conard 6 Peace 
6 Queen Helene 6 Schwaben 


Catalogue free on request. 


American Rose & Plant Co. 


Producers of Plants thai Grow and Bloom, 
Box 6 - - - - Springfield, Ohio 


‘ 

” 

{ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

. 4 
It has been a real run on our stock and we are sold out on several ’ 

of our varieties, but of some of our finest things we have yet a small { 
surplus. 7 
You will not regret getting an early start with Gold, Jenny 4 
Lind, Carmen Sylva, ‘Seiveane; Montezuma, Titanic, Black | 
Joe, Theda Bara, Hazel Dawn, and other beauties. 4 
Write for our illustrated catalog and trade list and read what | 
“the other fellows” say about our varieties. Ki 4 
} 

4 

4 

4 

a 

4 

4 


And it’s your last chance this Spring. 


Decorah Geetistvs Gardens 


Box 257 - 








Special Trial Order Offers Delivered to You Postage Paid. 























Going ate Going “te Gone 


Yellow Treasure is going and Scarlet Treasure is gone 





A few more to offer of our New Yellow Treasure, a beautiful ruffled Primulinus with coppery old-rose throat. Spike not tall but 
unusually pliable, which with its nicely placed flowers makes it of nares value for designs and graceful arrangements. Don’t fail to add 
this pretty Prim to your collection. Price 50c. each, Bulblets 50c. per dozen. 


Pink Wonder—One of the largest and finest varieties ever introduced. Tall spike, often producing 17-19 massive blooms. Large 
bulbs $1 each, smaller ones that will bloom, 75c. each 


White Wonder—tTruly a wonder indeed. A white “Mrs. Francis King,” of which it is a descendent. Large bulbs $1 each, smaller 
ones that will bloom, ‘75c. each. 


Albania—A most pleasing, glistening white of large size ard beautiful form. Broad petals finely ruffled. A grand flower for cutting. 
Fine, large bulbs 75c. each. 


Beaconflame—Large flame-red flower. Not affected by heat or drought. Good bulbs 50c. each. 


Sylvoa—Snow white, throat slightly penciled lilac, enhancing its beauty. Stem tali, slender and wiry. 
A most desirable variety. each. 
Muriei—Very fine light blue, with darker throat, 50c. each. Crimson Glow, Le Marechal Foch 
and Flora. Three grand varieties of which we can furnish good blooming size bulbs at 25c. each. 


When you order any or all of the above ask for our Trial Ground List. 


Address: Austin Trial Grounds, 356 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 
Revised Prices - Rare Opportunity for Buyers 


e still have large quantities of Gladiolus Stocks, and to move them quickly are making a 
REVISION OF WHOLESALE PRICES that will interest every prospective buyer. 


Priced per 1000 - 250 at 1000 rate, also 
Priced per 100 with 25 at 100 rate. 


Varieties are the finest and most desirable, and bulbs of best quality. 
We are also making a special offer on a 


Splendid Stock of Bulbiets (washed) Priced per Quart---per Bushel. 
Write for Wholesale List with REVISION SLIP, Cash Discounts, Etc. 


A. H. Austin Co., “ oF * Wayland, Ohio 
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Stand Supreme 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Indiana. 
Dear Sir: 

I have purchased bulbs from all of the 
leading growers and have found that they are 
not worthy of comparison with yours. I am 
positive that if admirers of Gladioli realized the 
superiority of your productions over others, you 
would be the only recipient of orders. Your 
productions are in a class by themselves. Those 
that I have bought are grand beyond description. 
Very truly yours, 

Tuos. F. SMITH, 
Colo. 


(Signed) 


(Address furnished upon request) 
Send for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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ROSE QUEEN ..... 


Having purchased the entire stock of Gladiolus Rose Queen 
from Mr. Christy, the originator, in 1918, I am now able to 
offer bulbs of this variety in first and second sizes to growers 
wishing to add it to their collections. 


DESCRIPTION—Ground color Rose Doree slightly flecked Nopal Red. 
Throa' open meyers 


and color, 
ed Gladioli and Piven 





Ist size $2.00 per doz. 
2nd size 1.75 per doz. 


$15.00 per 100 
12.00 per 100 


W. F. SHEARER, Gladiolus ‘Specialist 
ANGOLA, INDIANA 
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Seeking for Signs of Spring 
Sunshine and Flowers... . 


Ts about pa plenents 4 pevime specs vis find unless, possibly, the 
scanning of seed, bulb and plant catalogues. 
April is upon us and we have no time to lose. Planting time has 
actually begun with many of us and for others the cue weeks of 
May will soon be here. 
While you are thinking about 6 Gotta Bulbs, think of the best 
sorts for your planting—and think of us. 

Refer to ae advertisement last month. The collections are still 
good at the prices named. 
pS chy ae ae eg mi ee fais 

arieties, Myrtle McN; M waii, Else R Emile Ash 
and Pink Lily are sold ont = = them.” 





Please do not order 
CHAS. B. RAFFAUF - Gladiolus Specialist 
Independence, lowa 
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1,000,000 Le Marechal Foch Bulblets 


—— $2.00 per M. postpaid 


You can make more money 
growing Le Marechal Foch than 
any variety ever introduced. It 
has every quality necessary for 
a great commercial flower. The 
sooner you get started the more 
profit you will make. 


Our bulblets are 100% true to 
name, healthy, large and high 
germinating. Similar bulblets 
last year made nearly all large 
blooming bulbs, the kind that 
are selling now at $80 to $90 
per M. That’s some profit for 
one year’s growth. 


$2. per M. will buy them 
while they last! 


Postpaid. Cash or C.O.D. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

(Please don’t split thousands) 

$80 per M. for large blooming size bulbs. 


£50 per M. for smaller blooming bulbs (about 1 inch) 
(250 or over of these blooming bulbs at the same rate.) 








Henry Field Seed C Company 
Shenandoah, - . lowa 











“TALL BEARDED IRIS” 


BY WALTER STAGER 


262 Pages G6 x 9 
LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $2.00, Postpaid 











This new book should be in the hands of every Iris lover. It is the 


most e, authoritative and practical work ever pro- 
duced on 

Walter from a lifetime of experience with the Iris, and 
it is no short lifetime, as he is a man of mature years, and mature judg- 


rience. 
would commonly sell at from $3.00 to $4.00, it 
i be sold practically at publisher's cost 

so as to place it within reach of everyone. At $2.00 the beok is a real 





R. S. Sturtevant, Sec’y, American Iris Society, says: 

Surely no other book, and I doubt if any careful collection of 
articles would present such detailed information. The author re- 
veals two viewpoints: A love of Irises in the garden, and « 
curiosity as to ite history and place in song and symbolic use. 


paper, clear print, and useful illustrations, reflects the 
cut style of the text. 

The commercial grower will find points on culture and the 
treatment of diseases; and amateur,—well, he will have an 


ordering. Chapters on planting and care show how to obtain re- 


sults. 
“Tall Bearded Iris” will find a place not only on the library 


shelves of the Iris lover, but in the library of every garden lover, 


and even on the shelves of those who just like books. 





For Sale Only By 
'TAADISON COOPER 
Publisher of The Flower Grower - Calcium, N. Y. 
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Our Catalog 


“ The World’s Best Dahlias ” 





tells the plain truth about the very best 

new creations and standard varieties. 
Beautifully illustrated. Eight pages in 

natural colors. Write today for free copy. 





See natural color reproduction 
of “BETTY AUSTIN” and 15 


other varieties in our new catalog. 








New Cone Dahlia: Betty Austin 


HE ABSOLUTELY perfect Cactus 
Dahlia. Note the splendid form and 
stem in the illustration. Color—yel- 

low at base of petal, blending to rosy carmine 
and rose yellow at tip; reflex rose. A most 
beautiful and distinctive color combination, 
that makes it a best seller. Early, free and 
continuous bloomer: always full to the center. 


Strong Roots $5.00 each : - : es 


Peacock ,'32"°,:2. Dahlias 


One hundred (100) acres grown in 1923 





We are the largest Dahlia Growers in the World. An enviable position made possible only 
by the appreciation of the Superiority of our stock by satisfied customers. 











Peacock Dahlia Farms, P. 0. Berlin, N. J. 
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Asclepias Tuberosa 


Or Common 36R peed. fos native ngage Fg be 5 See | savas 
in any garden. An established plant on 


"Price fo i ener oom dae, serena wat ae Want to Buy Planting Stock and Bulblets 


$15.08 per 100, for 


We are sold out of Rose Ash in all sizes 



































Send for my catalog, * Hardy Plants for Home Gardens,” sent free. As F, , 
W. A. TOOLE ee ollows : 
. : aoe we Giant Myrtle Purple Glory 
yen an ira cgi aaa Virginia Hale Peach Rose 
“Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder” 1 | estes Richard Diener 
5 . ) Maste » rpone 
Should be in every garden, as well asmany { r 
other fine varieties amd collections which 1 | Fern Kyle W. H. Phipps 
grow. Send for price list, free for the asking. Indian Summer Gold 
ARTHUR COWEE 
eadiiidiapidia: eeemuaen a Fe } THE DREAMERIE GARDENS, Route 6, Box 139, Portland, ie 
DAHLIAS | GLADIOLI 1 


of planting space compels me to sacrifice high crown standard varieties of 


| rare Get my catalog with special offers and save money. 

| ing cit Prag tobe ung an U HER BURBANK 
; I believe I have the finest collection of Pompons to be found anywhere. 70 choice 

| varieties. This is the kind that keep so well when cut. Order now and get fine L | 


tubers that are sure to grow. Nothing shipped that does not show one or more 
eyes clearly. 








BRIGGS “The Gilad Man” 
1531 Hopkins St.. Berkeley, 
(Cattfeenta tong 


CENTRAL IOWA Gladioli CHOICE GLADIOU f “I know of no other horticul- 


Our new location 14 miles from Des Moines City limits, on 


River State Highway. Pes tee, fae aa oe tural magazine published any- 
and other noted Hybridisere Straina, a specialty. * where which is so thoroughly 


pies ote! cs eran OE 7 practical,.so well edited and so 
generally interesting as the one 
which you publish.” 














SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Will quote unheard of prices to move surplus stock 
of 75 Varieties of bulbs and bulblets for quick sale. 





H. A. ALLEN, Attleboro, Mass. Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, Calif., 

is without doubt the best known plant 

Special 15-Day Offer breeder in the world. Everybody knows 

Burbank, and, therefore, this spontaneous 

To Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER! approval of THE FLOWER GROWER comes 
Elmwood Te Gladioli At B in Pri from the highest authority. 


PRICE PER DOZEN FOR BULBS 1%” UP 





























ees $ .60 Reage Torch... .60 Mary Fennell... .75 
Crim. Glow .... 1.50 | § Schwaben---_-.. 50 Miss Helen z 
Chicago White. .40 Willy Wigman. .60 Franklin 1.00 
C. M. Kelway.. _.75 White Giant... 1.50 Mrs. Dr. 
Conspicuous---- es heey > icenens an - Norton _- 
---- 2.00 E. J. Shaylor-. 3.50 | Rose Bud--..-- 1.00 ar ili 
= eS Ss 3 ate > 18s Plant Hardy Water Lilies 
ia m King. “45 K. Glory------ 15 PRIM. HYBRIDS This Month and Next 
Guat 1.00 Mer Foch----_ 8.50 Myra o-=-ooa--- 2'50 Water Likes are utterly unlike anything che in the 
Herale Cree se yMgulton 1.00 Alblon’-------- 190 { garden. They possess a charmfar beyond that of ordinary 
Bt ret ay re ofS Gesein ERY BEARS Ble them ‘sow and you'll have ety 
peror.. 1. - 2.00 § Seneca...-..... J ly 
1 Mixture of all fine named varieties which retail at 75¢ to $1.50 per blooms, with lots of others all through the summer. No 
= bulbs = 1” ~ up, which wil! bloom well this Summer, at $3.50 per pool is required; a barrel is “ “pool” enough. 
undred, not prepai 
Orchid Mixture Prims, including many of the best named varieties in SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
bulbs 1” up, at $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid. and learn more about these flowers. The illustrations in color 
No order for less than $2.00 accepted at these figures. Write for fin and the full descriptions you to picture your water garden in 
eave booklet listing many of the rarest and Spot varieties 10 advance. 
existence 


The Independence Nurseries Co., 
MARGARET BREARD HAWKS Box K. Independence, Ohio 
4 Bennington, Vt. 
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A CORNER OF LILYWHITE 


LILY WHITE! 


Guaranteed Pure Stock at 
Special Prices 


You certainly grow white gladioli, some 
at least; why not Lilywhite? 

It has all in its favor: Straight, strong, 
vigorous, healthy. 

Best of clear color, resists heat and 
drought, wonderful multiplier, the florist’s 
sort par excellence. 

You don’t have to “pet” it to get 
results, and last but not least, look at these 
prices ! 


REVISED PRICES FOR 


LILY WHIT 1923 


Per 100Bulbs Per 1,000,Bulbs 


First size, 1% inch and up $6.00 $50.00 
Second size, 1% to 1% inch 5.00 40.00 
Third size, lto1% inch . .... 4.00 30.00 
Fourth size, { to 1 inch 3.00 25.00 
Fifth size, %toinch ..... 2.50 20.00 
Sixth size, % to % inch 2.00 15.00 


Bulblets, per 1,000, $2.00; per 5,000, $8.00 
Five per cent off for cash with order. Special discount 
on large quantities. 


ANNA EBERIUS! 


Did you fail to get stock of it? We have 
the real thing, and in nearly all sizes and 
bulblets. Write us ; also for low prices on 
stock of Mrs. Dr. Norton, E. J. Shaylor, 
Crimson Glow, Alice Tiplady and Mrs. 
Pendleton. ; 

Bulblets of Kunderd’s Orchid Mixture, 
Prim. Hybrids, best mixture, some ruffled, 
all beautiful, at $1.00 per 100. 





You Know 
Le Marechal Foch 


That grand cross between America and 
Halley, combining all the good qualities of 
both; larger, better 
pink color; owning no 
superior in vigor and 
prolificacy; and its ex- 
treme earliness and 
forcing quality making 
it the florist’s pink 
Gladiolus par _ excel- 
lence. 

















Now! is the time to 
stock up: Just note 
these prices. We want 
to turn our surplus 
into money and will 
sacrifice to do so. 





ge & P ‘a 
Le Marechal Foch 

This is your chance. Clean, select and 
true to name. 


Size, Inches Per 1000 


Large Forcing Size_.----. 1% to2and larger $62.50 
Standard First Size_-__--- 1% to1% 55.00 
Standard Second Size__..1% to1% 47.50 
Standard Third Size_---- 1 to1% 37.50 
Standard Fourth Size__.. % tol 30.00 
Standard Fifth Size__-~- %to % 22.00 
Mixed Sisess.<......... upto % 15.00 
Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 

counted bulblets..........--..- per 1,000 2,00 
Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 

counted bulblets...........---- per 10,000 17.50 
Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 

counted bulblets._........----- per 59,600 75.00 


From originator’s stock and guaranteed 
absolutely pure, and true to name. 





H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. H. 
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Water Lilies in the Adirondacks 


TO fairer, sweeter flower grows, 
than the common Water Lily, 
Nymphaea odorata, as it opens 

to catch the first rays of the morning 
sun. 


BY MRS. E. E. TRUMBULL 


‘THE accompanying photograph was 
taken about one mile north of the 
city of Plattsburg, N. Y., within a few 
feet of Lake Champlain. A nature 


loving friend and I, have spent many 


our hands deep in the water to avoid 
breaking the stems too short. 


N this vicinity only the white Lilies 
grow, but farther up in the moun- 





z 


AN ADIRONDACK SCENE, WITH WATER LILIES, NEAR PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 


The flower rests on the surface’ of 
quiet waters, and sluggish streams. 
The Adirondack Mountain section, 
with its countless lakes and ponds, fur- 
nishes many favorable locations where 
this flower flourishes in great pro- 
fusion. 


pleasant hours on this beautiful pond 
among the lily pads. Always there 
are boys, who, for a small sum, are 
delighted to row one for hours; and 
they have becume very expert in plac- 
ing the boat in just the right position 
and holding it there, while we thrust 


tains I have found the pink ones. 

Very dainty and sweet they are, but 

to me not as appealing as the larger 

white ones. In the vicinity of the Up- 

per Saranac Lake I have stood, partly 

concealed by foliage, and watched the 
(Concluded on page 146) 
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The Balanced Garden of a Peony Enthusiast 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, Jr., (Illinois) 


HE specialist gets his keenest 
enjoyment from acquaintance 
with the greatest possible num- 
ber of varieties of his favorite 
flower, but if the blooming pericd is 
of rather short duration, as with the 
Peony, he must raise other kinds of 
flowers for blooms during the rest of 
the year. While always looking for- 
ward to the time when the Peonies 
bloom, I cannot admit any overwhelm- 
ing regret that they do not bloom all 
Summer, as there are so many other 


charm for me is gone. But how valu- 
able in sorting out the real flower lov- 
ers! People come along and rave over 
the Iris and Peonies, then some of 
them, alas, spy a Poppy, and cannot 
see another thing. Put them in the 
hopeless ciass, but make them very 
happy by giving them some roots the 
next August, for unlike the proverbial 
cake, you can give away your Poppies 
and still keep them. Dig up the top 
six inches, and the remaining root 
sends up new shoots ad infinitum. 
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fine things to turn to. In a former 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER I 
promised to tell what I raised besides 
Peonies. 

Our soil here in Illinois is extremely 
rich, and the struggle against weeds, 
especially blue grass and garden 
grasses, is a continuous one. Our 
Winters may be severe, with no snow 
covering, and our Summers may be 
very hot. To withstand all these con- 
ditions I know of nothing better than 
Peonies, and that is the reason I 
started raising them. And I like best 
to raise those other flowers which will 
withstand these conditions and be 
enough at home to give a proper in- 
crease as well. 


NEVER wanted to work out an elab- 

orate bed of perennials, they take 
too much care. I enjoy rather, masses 
of one kind, and while the effect of the 
former may be worth all the labor 
cost, they always remind me of a col- 
lection of very choice weeds. Now I 
know this is wrong, but it does not al- 
ter my feeling in the matter. One al- 
ways likes to try new things, and I al- 
ways have a few scattering perennials 
about, but to make a bed of perennials 
in the usual way,—never! The bella- 
dona Delphinium and the long spurred 
Columbines have a grace entirely 
charming. The Oriental Poppies in- 
terest me most with their wonderful 
green leaf and bud growth. I have a 
few, but as soon as in bloom, their 


my Umbellata Rosea i 
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It is the earliest of the Chinensis varieties, 
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and makes a ull show 
blooms 


ANNUALS 


Annuals don’t interest me much 
either. Sweet Peas I enjoy most in 
separate solid colors. The early Spen- 
cers do best here, and my favorites 
are the Early Snowstorm, white, and 
Early King, deep crimson. No mix- 
tures, no odd shades, no striped 
blooras; but good honest colors, to en- 
hance the dignity of this fine flower. 
Single Portulacas for a hot sunny 
place, and Four O’clocks for their eve- 


‘ning fragrance; some Mignonette for 


my mother; the new giant Zinnias in 
separate white, yellow and scarlet, for 
their steady bloom and green foliage 
through the hottest weather; these 
are enough. 


SCILLAS 


New for the succession of my favor- 
ites: First in the Spring are a few 
Scilla Siberica scattered in the lawn, 
not very many, because of Quarantine 
restrictions, but most graceful, with 
their pendant bells, deep blue. One cer- 
tain bulb has bloomed for over a dozen 
years, and it would scarce seem like 
home if it did not show up in its ac- 
customed spot. I have tried Crocuses 
in sod, in cultivated soil, planted deep 
and planted shallow, with no cover, 
much and little, all to no permanent 
gain, for they die out regularly. So 
I have now given them up, but with 
no keen regret, as they do not carry 
the charm of the Scillas. 


NARCISSI 


Next come the Narcissi, and what a 
joy! These have never been half ap- 
preciated here in the United States, but 
maybe the recent ruling of the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board, excluding all 
importations of Narcissi after three 
years, will be the thing to lend the 
long needed desire of acquirement, 
with which will surely come proper 
appreciation, such as has been ac- 
corded in England so many years. The 
varieties number over a thousand, and 
one can spend years of delight in 
studying them. The chief obstacle to 
their popularity lies in an incomplete 
understanding of the hardiness and 
cultural requirements of these varie- 
ties. So many different wild species 
have been used that the preferences 
of the hybrid varieties are wildly 
mixed. It took me years to learn that 
the best chances of success lie in hav- 
ing a slight protection after blooming, 
against extreme heat, and that a mod- 
erate growth of grass or even weeds 
was advisable. Also, that a slight 
winter covering, an inch or two, would 
save many kinds, but that our regular 
blue grass sod would choke out most 
of them in time. But when you can 
go out and pick all the Narcissi you 
want, and still leave as many more, 
and know that you can do so year af- 
ter year, it pays for some failures. 

Many of the extra fine, large, all 





Single wild rose pink seedling Peony of Japanese 
parentage raised by the author, and mentioned in 
the article on Japanese Peonies in the December 
(1922) number of THe FLower Grower, as hav- 
ing stamens only half changed into petaloids. 
Blooms one on a stem, held gracefully abeve the 
main ball of foliage, as near “storm proof” as a 
Peony can be. Note the broad petals and well 
proportioned center. 


yellow, all white, and bi-color trump- 
ets do not endure well here, though 
there must be some way to handle 
them. But the old early Spurius car- 
ries just as truly the appeal of this 
beautiful flower, .nd it does well un- 
der most conditions. Emperor and 
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Empress do well for some. But the 
best are the medium trumpet and 
poeticus varieties. Of the latter, 
Grandiflorus for early, much better 
than Poeticus Ornatus; Cassandra, 
very fine, and the old Pheasant’s Eye, 
for late, are all one really needs. The 
latter gets better after years of ac- 
quaintance, so don’t pass it by because 
it is cheap and common. 

Of the medium trumpets, Sir Wat- 
kin, a fine all yellow; Mrs. Langtry, a 
cream white; Barri Conspicuus, yel- 
low. with orange-scarlet center; all are 
sure fire. Gloria Mundi is magnificent, 
and all the fine things catalogued are 
worth trying, if you don’t mind losing 
a variety occasionally. The Poetaz El- 
vira, coming late, is outstanding, and 
seems to do well. Poetaz Admiration 
leads them all, but is hard to handle. 
No one need feel ashamed if he gets 
the “Narcissus fever,” for it surely 
rivals the Peony, the Iris, the Gladi- 
olus, and the Rose. 


TULIPS 


AYt™ the Narcissi come Tulips, 
which mean to me only the single 
late flowering varieties. Kaiserkroon, 
and Chrysolora are good early kinds, 
but it pays to wait for the others. My 
favorites are, Farncombe Sanders, Red 
Darwin; Clara Butt, Pink Darwin; 
Mrs. Moon, pointed yellow cottage; 
and Inglescombe Yellow, cup-shaped 
yellow cottage. Zulu is a good “black” 
Darwin; Isis a fiery scarlet; and City 
of Harlem a magnificent tall red; bet- 
ter than Farncombe Sanders, which is 
saying a good deal. A bed of the first 
four kinds of late flowering types is 
good enough for enybody. I do not 
like the odd blues, etc.; they look half 
finished; but I must admit a fondness 


.for the striped Rembrandts. The con- 


trasting colors carry a “kick” that the 
solemn and dismal blues lack entirely. 
I do not believe many Breeders merit 
their present popularity. 


[= time overlaps the Peonies, but 
they cannot be denied a share of at- 
tention. My experience has been lim- 


ited to the comparatively inexpensive 


kinds: First, because it seems like a 
terrible thing to pay $5.00 to $25.00 
for an Iris root, when one always 
wants about five times as many new 
Pecnies as he can afford to buy. Then 
a very limited experience with a few 
of the supposed fine novelties was so 
disappointing, I concluded to let some- 
one else do the proving of new kinds. 
Probably in no other flower does per- 
sonal taste express its preferences in 
so many different ways :—Color varia- 
tions are at the same time so slight, 
and so varying in effect. Length of 
blooming season is to be desired. We 
should pay more attention to the early 
pumilas and their hybrids. Of these 
I now have the fcllowing, supposed to 
be of the choicest, though not all have 
bloomed: Ingeborg, Bluestone, Orange 
Queen, Walhalla, The Bride, Pumila 


ase Frower Grower 
Caerulea, Eburna, Libra, Dorothea, 
and the common purple. 

My short list of choice German 
Irises, at the same time inexpensive, 
would be as follows: White Knight, 
Kochiti, Queen of May, Fairy, (with 
its honey locust fragrance), Pallida 
Dalmatica, Caprice, (with its Sweet 
Pea fragrance), Sherwin Wright, 
Quaker Lady, Wyomissing, Prosper 
Laugier, Grandiflora Violacea, Perfec- 
tion, and Victorine; a baker’s dozen. 
For a second choice list: Mrs. H. Der- 
win, Innocenza, Rhein Nizxe, Loreley, 
Othello, Archeveque, Iris King, Eldor- 
ado, Kathleen, Florentina, Aurea, 
Mme. Chereau, Gertrude, Honorabilis, 
Idion. For a discard list: Monsig- 
nor (never should have left its cradle), 
Lohengrin, Jacquesiana, Albert Victor, 
Her Majesty, Oriental (Germanica). 
Princess Victoria Louise, Flavenscens, 
Darius, Gagus, Lord Grey, Mrs. Neu- 
brunner, Rose Unique, G. W. Peake, 
Prince d’ Orange, Golden Plume, Mrs. 
S. H. Smith, Lady Jane, Kharput, 
Walneri, Plumeri, Black Knight (the 
high priced one). Harlequin Mil- 
onius, Bleu Parfleur, Powhattan, Ale- 
tha and Pfauenauge. Had I tried more 
varieties, the first and second lists 
might be changed somewhat, eyen 
with low priced varieties. One should 
be sure to have the Siberian Blue King 
and Snow Queen, also Distinction, for 
they not only are fine in themselves, 
but lengthen the Iris season most ac- 
ceptably. Siberians should be planted 
in the Spring. A most wonderful sur- 
prise awaits him who has yet to see 
Distinction send up its flower stalk 
and blossom. Still later come the tall 
beardless Iris, which like the Siber- 
ians, will thrive where it is too wet 
for the Germanica. Pseudacorus, Ori- 
entalis Gigantea and Longipetala Su- 
perba give yellow, white and blue, re- 
spectively. 

ROSES 


ITH June comes the Rose. I 

started with Roses, but tired of 
losing so many fine ones each Winter, 
of slugs and fungous diseases, (the 
rose beetle is unknown here), and of 
the thorns, and so changed to Peonies. 
But I still raise some hardy Roses, 
have all I want in June, and let it go 
at that. First comes the Hugonis, 
very hardy, two weeks ahead of all 
others, the foliage as interesting as a 
Fern. It surely is a wonderful ac- 
quisition, and should be a gold mine of 
possibilities for the Hybridizer. Then 
the hybrid perpetuals, Gen. Jacque- 
minot, Frau Karl Druschki, J. B. 
Clark, Magna Charta (very hardy), 
Paul Neyron, Francois Levet, Mrs. R. 
G. Sharman Crawford, and the Rugosa 
hybrid, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. This 
and Hugonis should not be pruned 
back. In the climbers, Ezcelsa, Sil- 
ver Moon, White Dorothy, Dr. Van 
Fleet, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Alberic 
Barbier, give us quality little dreamed 
of, not so many years ago. 
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LILIES 


"THEN the Madonna Lilies! They are 


worth extra care, for not even the 
various Longiflorum types are quite 
so dainty in form. The single Tiger 
Lily when well grown takes on new 
charm, and the Speciosum types grow 
like weeds for me, and bloom freely 
in August. Lilies are fine among the 
Peonies, though Peonies like lime, and 
Lilies do not. 

I have another Lily, which must be 
Croceum, which responded to feeding 
in wonderful fashion. I dug a hole 
for each bulb about eighteen inches 
deep and eight inches in diameter, put 
in old rotten cow manure, then at 
about nine inches depth an inch of 
black dirt, then set the bulb in sand, 
filled up the hole with black dirt in 
the center where the stalk would 
grow, and put cow manure next the 
sides. Last June I had fifty-one blooms 
on one stalk, and a number of ladies 
about here who did not get to see this, 
have lost their belief in my veracity. 


Like the Glad Philosopher, I believe 
the best thing to grow among the 
Peonies is the perennial Phlox. They 
start blooming just after the Peonies 
quit, and keep it up almost all Fall. 
The new shoots of the Peonies are a 
show in themselves in early Spring, 
and no other flowers are needed then 
in the Peony bed. I wish I knew 
more about the varieties of Phlox, but 
Elizabeth Campbell and Rhynstrom 
are both very fine. Plant Phlox in 
the Fall. 


GLADIOLI 


LADIOLI will hold the interest of 

almost every lover of flowers. I 
had to learn the advantage of buying 
small young bulbs, and of cutting the 
flower stalks and letting the blooms 
open indoors before I really enthused. 
We raise flowers first for color, then 
form, then fragrance, and I always 
notice the lack of fragrance in the 
Gladiolus. Here I might presume to 
suggest that the Gladiolus hybridizers 
develop a fragrant Glad, but I have 
too much respect for them, and appre- 
ciation for what they have already 
done, to “arthurbrisbane” around, as 
to what they might or should do. When 
I feel the need of fragrance with my 
vases of Gladioli, I stick in a stalk of 
single Mexican Tuberose (which, by 
the way, is three hundred per cent bet- 
ter than the double), and not only 
have fragrance and to spare, but sev- 
eral times have had the pleasure of 
hearing friends exclaim: “What beau- 
tiful flowers, and what delightful 
fragrance,—do you know, I have al- 
ways been so fond of the fragrance 
of the Gladiolus!” 

Let me make only one suggestion to 
the Gladiolus hybridizers, maybe it 
is only repetition, but I think they 
ought always to hold in the subcon- 
scious tract of their brains the Shake- 
sperian quotation “Out, dammed 
spot!” For to me the blotches of color 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Easter and the Flowers of Palestine 


“Glorious Easter Morning! 
Joyfully we sing 
Christ the Lord is risen, 
Glory to our King.” 
N HARKING back to Easter mem- 
I ories of other years, I see again 

the dear little, old country church, 
filled to overflowing with our good 
farm folk and their wives and chil- 
dren. Easter gowns and bonnets were 
conspicuous by their absence, but the 
shining faces of the congregation re- 
flected the spirit of the day and the 
occasion. 

The Easter exercises took place in 
the evening and consisted of two parts. 
The first part was given over to the 
thought of Christ arisen, and the sec- 
ond part to the return of joyous 
springtime with its April showers, 
singing birds and springing flowers. 

In one corner of the church, cur- 
tained off for the occasion, stood a 
large pyramid of choice house-plants, 
brought in from the near-by farm 
homes. At the front and center were 
two large Calla Lilies, in two big 
flower-pots (because these beautiful 
Lilies were accustomed to herald the 
returning Spring in busy home kitch- 
ens). The blossoms were made of 
paper, cleverly designed, with heavy 
green foliage. Each flowerpot held 
one large perfect flower, in the center 
of which was a child’s face framed by 
the snowy petals of the Lilies. 

We had had many Saturday after- 
noon practices and two little girls had 
been trained and trained, but only one 
would speak and no amount of coaxing 
or promises of candy could get the 
other to say a word. When evening 
came and the curtain was drawn back, 
and the larger girls at each side, 
dressed to represent the bright spring- 
time flowers, had spoken their suitable 
verses, one of the litile tots whose 
bright face was framed by the Lily 
petals, recited her verse; then sud- 
denly and very unexpectedly, the 
sweet, clear voice of the second little 
child rang out and echoed from every 
corner—the single line, 

“Ping time tum aden.” 

It brought to every heart the glad 
Easter message of the risen Lord and 
the miracle of ever returning Spring. 


From the memory of this Easter 

scene of other years, my thoughts 
turn to the far distant land, where the 
Master lived and taught, and to the 
flowers of Palestine. 


The flower season of Palestine be- 
gins in mid-autumn with the tiny lav- 
ender-hued Crocus; fhen troop the 
Narcissus; then the wild Anemones, 
whose colors range from lavender, 
pink, blue, and purple, to pale salmon 
and glowing red. This interesting 
flower is a general favorite and it 
sometimes measures four or five inches 
across. 

Later the red Poppies and wild red 
Tulip flaunt their bright hues but 
they seem pale in comparison with the 
jewelled splendor of the various-col- 
ored Anemones, that grow in lavish 
profusion, near Jaffa, shortly after 
Christmas. On the slopes of Galilee, 
in May, the blue Thistle reflects the 
lovely blue of the sunny lake, and flow- 
ers of countless hues breathe forth 
their message of life and beauty. 

Among the other interesting flow- 
ers of Palestine, we find the Adonis, 
wild Mignonette, yellow Thistles, the 
many colored Vetches, tall water reeds, 
Flax; the wild Geranium and Mallows, 
pink and saffron tinged; and the gold 
Genesta und orange Pimpernell. A 
study of the flowers of Palestine would 
be sadly incomplete without a mention 
of “the Rose of Sharon,” often called 
the Narcissus; and the Daisies, yel- 
low and white, that star the sunny 
fields of Samaria, Judea and Galilee; 
and to the delicate Cyclamen, snowy 
white or of purple hue. 

The red and white flowers that blos- 
som by the wayside in Bethlehem, the 
pink glory of the Almond trees that 
blow in Hebron, are the same that 
bloomed nearly two thousand years 
ago upon the plains of Judea, where 
shepherds watched their flocks. by 
night and heard the angelic song of 
“Peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” 

Along the wayside of the road that 
leads down to Jericho, “the key of 
Palestine,” grow fields of red Ane- 
mones, Daisies, Flax, and the large 
purple Iris. There are wonderful 
flowers in Samaria—the snowy and 
purple-hued Cyclamen; tall pink Holly- 
hocks and Mignonette; blue Corn 
Cockles and scarlet Poppies grow in 
the fields of waving grain; and pink 
Flax and white Marguerites, with 
Blue-bells and pink Gladioli lend 
touches of bright color to the fields 
and roadsides of Palestine. 

By the springs that feed the Jordan 
which has changed but little in a 
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thousand years, grow pungent wild 
Mint and Watercress, and giant Fen- 
nel. Close to one spring we find 
Bracken and drooping Maidenhair 
Ferns. At a little distance we come 
upon the blue Lupin, red Clover and 
Vetch and wild Marjoram. On the 
road to Damascus, famous for its 
Roses, Plums and Steel Blades, we 
see masses of pink and white Rock- 
roses and smell the faint, sweet fra- 
grance of Mint and Pennyroyal, and if 
it be near the first of June, we may 
find Snowdrops, Crocuses and the pur- 
ple Grape-hyacinth and wild Brier. In 
a few places may be found a black 
Lily, of the calla type, but it is quite 
rare. 


[* is late Autumn in Palestine, the 
season when the flowers begin to 
bloom, and so with the arproach of 
the glad Eastertide, when we turn our 
thoughts to the Master, and the scenes 
of His earthly life in Palestine, where 
He once walked among men; let us, in 
fancy, join the small company of dis- 
ciples and travel with them from 
Bethlehem, to Nazareth, by the river 
Jordan, and along the shores of blue 
Galilee, down to the holy city of Jeru- 
salem. 

And as we travel let us gather some 
of the dear “common wayside flow- 
ers” and weave them into a garland 
of flower memories, fragrant and 
beautiful, of the scenes of the life of 
Christ and His earthly ministry. 
First, let us pluck the dainty, laven- 
der-hued Crocus, then the Narcissus, 
“heavenly sweet,” and delicate Cycla- 
mens, white and purple; next we 
gather the purple Iris, wild Flax and 
yellow Thistles, a bit of wild Mignon- 
ette, some cool fronds of the lacy 
Maidenhair Ferns, from beside a 
clear, gurgling spring, some of the 
many colored Vetches, wild Geraniums 
and giant Fennel, and possibly, two or 
three of the rare black Lilies; but 
fairest of all are the lovely wild Ane- 
mones that bloom almost everywhere, 
in rich profusion. 

As we look at our garland of lovely 
blossoms, we behold the beauty of 
Palestine. In the snowy petals of the 
Cyclamen we glimpse the snowy crests 
of Hermon, in the blue Thistles and 
Irises we find reflected the blue of the 
waters of Blue Galilee. The rosy Ole- 
anders and pink Mallows give back the 
rosy flush of many a sunrise such as 
the Master saw by the shores of Blue 
Galilee, where the Lark rose on sing- 
ing wings. The fragrance of the 
Orange and Jasmine flowers bring to 
us visions of fai’ gardens, at the hush 
of eventide, with low murmuring of 
rustling leaves, softly stirred by the 
night winds, under tranquil stars. The 
flame of the scarlet Poppies in fields 
of waving grain, speak of the crimson 
tide that flowed from His riven side, 
“to be of sin the double cure.” Every 
blossom in our garland of flower mem- 
ories speaks eloquently of the prin- 
ciples that Jesus taught. An ineffable 
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charm clings to the humble flowers 
that star the fields of Samaria, that 
blow under the amethystine sky of 
Judea, and bloom by ferny springs and 
flowing streams of the land of Jacob, 
Joshua, Solomon and David, of the 
Mount of Olives that Jesus loved and 
the Garden of Gethsemane, where 
He wrestled “lone with fears,” of 
: we and the cross upon a lonely 
ill. 

In their rainbow hues we trace the 
rosy splendor of sunrise amid the blue, 
Judean hills and behold the sunset 
glory, reflected from the temple walls 
of the holy city of Jerusalem. As we 
examine their silken petals we recall 
the words of the Master: “Consider 
the Lilies of the field, they toil not, 
neither do they spin, and yet Solomon 
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in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” Bending closer we in- 
hale with their delicate fragrance the 
sweeter fragrance of the great Mas- 
ter’s presence, as He looked upon them 
growing in the fields, by the dusty 
wayside or by cool ferny springs, 
nearly two thousand years ago. 
With this returning Eastertide and 
the glory of the Resurrection, let us 
treasure the garland of flower memo- 
ries of Palestine, and in their beauty 
and fragrance read again the Master’s 
divine truths and in the garden of 
our hearts and in the waste places of 
the world let us sow seeds of love and 
service that, in the fullness of time, 
shail blossom in deathless beauty for 


our King. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 





Month by Month With the Flowers 
April 


BY CHARLOTTE 8S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


PRIL: “When the sun with the 
clouds plays hide and seek.” 


Set the young Chrysanthemum 
plants in the ground the latter part of 
the month, with eighteen inches of 
space between each plant. 


In order to maintain a good smooth 
surface do not neglect the trimming 
of the Privet and Boxwood hedges at 
this time. 


Have you planted that porch box? 
Why not use Vinca and ivy-leaved 
Geraniums to fill it? Everybody uses 
Petunias, Coleus, Nasturtiums or red 
Geraniums. So why not try something 
different? 


When a shipment of pot-grown per- 
ennials is received, plunge them in wa- 
ter until the balls of earth are thor- 
oughly saturated. When set out in 
the ground, water the plants liberally 
and give them shade. 


If you suspect white worms about 
your plants, dissolve a small piece of 
lime in a gallon of warm water. When 
cooled pour around the plants. Do this 
once a fortnight to keep the soil sweet. 


Do not plant fine flower seeds out- 
doors on a windy day, else many seeds 
will be blown away. Shade the seed 
bed with a cloth to keep the sun from 
= directly on it; and spray every 

ay. 


Take the Fuchsias outdoors for a 
thorough washing.. After sprinkling 
the tops, turn the plants upside down, 
and wash the under side of the leaves 
also. Begonias likewise, if kept out 
of the sunshine until dry, appreciate 
this treatment. 


If the Chrysanthemums were not 
divided and reset last Fall the work 
must be done the first of this month. 
When the young shoots are two to 


three inches high lift the old clumps 
and divide to small bunches and re- 
plant. 


The early Spring wild-flowers are 
opening. A visit to the woods in April 
rewards the seeker with the flowers 
of the Trailing Arbutus, Anemone, 
Hepatica, Bloodroot, and Violets; all 
delicate frail plants with a beauty and 
grace peculiarly their own. 


When a package of young Roses is 
received from the nurseries they 
should be placed in the cellar or other 
cool place, and not be unpacked until 
planting time. Do not let the roots 
be exposed to the air and sun as un- 
told damage is often done the young 
plants in this way. 


To dig in a garden is the universal 
panacea. It is the great cure for all 
our ailments: It puts new life into our 
blood; it gives strength to our tired 
bodies; and renewed vigor to weary 
brains, and it is a comfort for sorrow- 
ful hearts. 


In buying young plants for the out- 
door flower beds remember that the 
size of the plant is not of first consid- 
eration. Health and a good growing 
condition are the points that spell fu- 
ture blossoms. Always select plants of 
a dark, healthy looking green color 
and of sturdy growth. 


Do not be reckless with the pruning 
shears. Remember the rules that all 
early flowering shrubs should be 
pruned after they have bloomed and 
not before. As the blooms come on 
last year’s wood every stem or branch 
cut away means a loss in bloom for 
this season. 


Garden work cpens with a rush 
when April days appear. All cannot 
be done at one time, but if you fol- 
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lowed the January suggestion to plant 
a “paper garden” and—kept your plan 
where it could be found when needed, 
you can count many saved minutes of 
time when the actual planting season 
is at hand. 


Your Easter Lily bulb, provided it is 
the hardy Longiflora, may be planted 
in the garden after it has bloomed in 
a pot and it will live and continue to 
bloom year after year. But if your 
bulb is the tender Bermuda then it is 
no good after blooming in the house. 


Even though you water the potted 
plants every day some of them may 
be starving to death from thirst. Pot- 
bound plants frequently suffer in this 
way and the pots should occasionally 
be set in a tub of water and allowed 
to soak for several hours until the soil 
is thoroughly moistened. 


Best to remove the glass jars from 
over the Rose cuttings some time in 
this month when the weather is mild 
and warm. If this uncovering is de- 
layed too late in the season the hot 
sunshine literally cooks the tender 
new foliage. Neither should they be 
uncovered on a windy day or the re- 
sults will be almost as bad. 


To eradicate Dandelions from the 
lawn, try cutting of the top of the 
plant and applying half a teaspoonful 
of common salt on the cut surface of 
the root. Another remedy fs to dis- 
solve one pound of common salt in two 
quarts of water. Pour two tablespoon- 
fuls of this liquid on the cut surface 
of the Dandelion root. 


It is time to plant the Dahlia and 
Canna bulbs. Or if they were allowed 
to remain in the ground all Winter, 
then dig up the clumps and sub-divide 
them. Dig the soil thoroughly and 
add plenty of old, well rotted manure. 
In fact, prepare the beds, even though 
in the same spot as they were the pre- 
vious season, just as though they were 
brand new beds. Some flower lover 
once said, that buying Dahlias, Gla- 
dioli and Cannas, was putting money 
out at interest. Because these bulbs 
increase so fast, that soon one has, 
not only the original stock, but the 
increase of tubers pays interest com- 
pounded on the investment. 


Go to the woods on a Fern hunt 
some pretty Spring day. Take along 
a trowel with which to lift the baby 
Ferns, a basket to hold them, and pa- 
per to cover them in order to retain 
their moisture. Take up a good ball 
of soil about their roots, and plant 
around the north and east foundation 
of your home. They will live nicely, 
and come up year after year. Or, if 
you have a foundation cover already 
planted, try making Fern boxes on the 
order of the porch or window boxes. 
These are specially fine when grown 
entirely to Ferns. But they must be 
kept in some cool place and the soil 
always kept moist. 
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“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


Why Not More Wild Flowers? 


HEN you visit friends in another town, it usually 

comes about that you are taken around in your 

host’s best style to see the most attractive places in 
the vicinity. This more often than not includes several 
acres of public park, both formal and informal, utilitarian 
and otherwise. Now I, being a great lover of flowers, birds 
and trees, take special note of these features in all places 
whithersoever I go; and this is what I have found to be 
true, especially concerning flowers: 





O matter what location; no matter what climate; no 

matter what handicaps presented by Nature; you will 
find stately rows of Cannas, gorgeous banners of Gerani- 
ums and foliage plants, delicately hued beds of Irises and 
Roses, and all the other greatly petted and highly culti- 
vated plants in existence, watered and cared for with un- 
ceasing effort. I am not criticizing this. They are lovely 
and I love them. But why always thus? Ofttimes close 
beside a border of Roses will be a stony bank leading down 
to a winding path below. Why wouldn’t some of the na- 
tive plants of that vicinity just run riot there, and scram- 
bling over the stones, under which they love to run the 
white fingers of their roots, thrive and grow with but little 
care save guidance? 


W. deeply deplore the growing scarcity of our beautiful 
wildlings every year. Why not conserve and care for 
them in these parks which the common people love and 
use? I do see evidence of this sometimes where a bit of 
woodland or river-side has been left much as Nature made 
it, the only signs of man’s handiwork being a little clearing 
up. Might we not bring to these places still other plants 
of near-by fields and woods which would also thrive and 
add greatly to their attractiveness? 

Many of us have to penetrate a deep wood to see Bitter- 
sweet. The fringed Gentian is seldom found any more save 
in marshes far from human habitation. Would not a shal- 
low pool of these be as charming as Water Lilies? 

There is a beautiful blue cup shaped blossom found 
sometimes in the state I call my home, (Kansas), which 
for lack of a better name we call the Slough Lily. Sadly 
miscalled, however, as it is not a Lily at all. These grow 
more or less abundantly in the marshy places of our west- 
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ern states, and are as delicately lovely as many a pedigreed 
flower of catalogue fame. They are becoming more rare 
each year as wire fences and cattle take possession of these 
pastures and pools. I can imagine nothing more attractive 
than ‘these same wild flowers gracing the border of a more 
formal brookside, and delighting hundreds of passers-by. 


Wwe visiting in a near-by state last Fall, whose flora 
is similar to our own, I was delighted one day to dis- 
cover a steep bank, leading down to a tiny stream which 
drifted through the city park, just covered with the feath- 
ery masses of our tiny blue and white wild Asters. Imagine 
my dismay a few days later to find workmen, hired, no 
doubt, to keep the park tidy, busily rooting out the “weeds.” 

We need to learn to love the common things of every 
day. We need to see beauty in the things which grow all 
about us. 

Our flowers through long generations have adapted 
themselves to particular climates and scenes. Why not 
encourage them in the good work they are doing? 


I FEEL much pride in the plants and trees which are 

native to my prairie home. I think I could prove them 
the equal of those in any other part of the country, no mat- 
ter what their lineage or reputation. To my mind the 
Primroses, Rudbeckias, Salvias, Mallows and Pentstemons 
of the western prairies, can create as fair a picture as all 
the Geraniums and Coleus that ever grew. 

Can we not get our dignitaries to see the beauty and 
utility in the wealth of flowers and shrubs which belong 
distinctly to our own locality? Would not this be a partial 
solution of the problem of our waning race of wild flow- 
ers? Proper climate we already have. Proper environ- 
ment could, in many cases, be easily and naturally pro- 
duced. 

CALLA M. LEONARD 





What are Fair Prices? 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


T IS an old axiom of trade that a thing is worth what it 
will sell for. 

Since the beginning of history, barter or trade, 
(which involves the fixing of prices), has been one of the 
chief activities of the human race, and the underlying 
principle of trade, as commonly understood, is to “buy 
cheap and sell dear.” 


1% the American Iris Society department this month 
Clarence P, Connell opens a discussion, and goes into it 
with considerable detail. The discussion is/carried further 
by Secretary Sturtevant, and commented on from the plant 
breeder’s standpoint. There is no advantage in side-step- 
ping such an important question. The points should all be 
met with frankness; and the Editor welcomes a full dis- 


_cussion. of this subject from all the angles that may be 


possible from the viewpoint of readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 


PRICES of flower stocks are not based altogether, nor 

, even largely, on merit or quality: Newness, rarity, or 
novelty, has always been an important, if not a chief 
factor, in fixing prices. The originator who produces 
something which is novel, even though it may not be su- 
perior to flowers already well introduced, expects, and 
usually successfully demands, high prices for his new va- 
riety. 

Secretary Sturtevant makes one point very clear: That 
the average amateur has no possible right to pay high 
prices for new introductions. Amateurs who do this soon 
find themselves in the selling field, as, without large finan- 
cial backing, they cannot long continue to buy high priced 
new things, unless they are able to sell the increase at a 
profit, as do the commercial growers, 
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Ts situation in which the horticultural trade, and espe- 
cially the floricultural division of same, finds itself at 
the present time is not altogether a safe nor substantial 
one. The large number of seedlings which are being pro- 
duced by many originators, is not only confusing to the 
trade; but demoralizing to purchasers and would-be pur- 
chasers. Such a large number of new things are offered, 
many of them of apparently high merit, that all but the 
rank amateur, (who, because of his ignorance, has confi- 
dence), stands appalled at the task of disassociating the 
superior from the inferior. 

The present situation is to a large extent due to the 
great demand for new things and novelties, caused by the 
increasing popularity of floriculture. The business, espe- 
cially in those flowers which are comparatively new to com- 
merce, like the Gladiolus, has been developing very rapidly 
during the past few years, and the result has been to 
attract a large number of comparatively inexperienced 
hybridizers. This has given us the great flood of seedlings 
with which we are now contending. 


NOTHER factor which is responsible for the present 

situation is the fact that Americans strive to outdo 
their neighbors in number of varieties which they have in 
their collection, or the number of varieties bought at high 
prices. An experienced grower is able to select from the 
older and cheap varieties, and get as satisfactory results, 
as by using the new and high priced things. 

As an advanced amateur in the growing of Gladioli, 
the Editor would undertake to select from the older varie- 
ties which are available in large quantities at low prices, 
and make a showing in the garden which, except to an ex- 
pert, would prove more satisfactory, than the new things 
in the hands of a comparatively inexperienced person. In 
fact, many of the new things are in no way superior to 
some of the older ones. 


qt is really time to call a halt on the question of novelties, 


and as the Editor “holds no brief” for any particular 
factor in the trade, he wishes to speak from the stand- 
point of the breeder, the commercial grower, and the ama- 
teur or ultimate consumer. He would advise all growers, 
both large and small, to use great caution in the purchas- 
ing of high priced varieties; and then only after their 
merit has been distinctly proven in the hands of experi- 
enced growers who really know. 

It is hardly probable that the craze for novelties and 
new things will abate; but the advent of so many new 
seedlings of high merit makes it possible to state with 
considerable certainty that a variety, to establish itself 
firmly in the future market, must have positive merit and 
qualities easily superior to those possessed by the older 
and lower priced sorts. Mere novelty or only a slight 
difference will not be sufficient to command attention. 

The inexperienced amateur, or anyone new to the game, 
has only himself to blame if he finds the new varieties he 
has paid high prices for, worthless when compared with 
established sorts. 


WHE this is a matter which will eventually take care 

of itself, to an extent at least, yet those in the trade, 
as well as amateurs, should realize the underlying factors 
which establish prices, so that there will be no improper 
accusation of unfairness. 

Personally, the Editor, having specialized, as an ama- 
teur, in the Gladiolus for some years, has about reached 
his limit in the purchase of novelties. Such a tremendous 
flood of fine things is being offered now at high prices, 
that he is perfectly willing those who have courage, and 
are willing and able to make the investment, should do 
the buying, and do the testing out. 





Tt may not be out of place to suggest in this connection, 
+ that breeders of new varieties have an obligation to 
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floriculture, (and, indeed, to their fellowmen), not to dis- 
seminate seedlings of mediocre or inferior quality. Before 
propagating a new variety, it should be demonstrated by 
trial that it is actually superior to varieties of similar 
character which are already in commerce. This may be 
done either by the originator growing on his own grounds 
for comparison, the best of the world’s varieties; or by 
sending his own originations to trial grounds, where there 
are large collections, so that a comparison may be .closely 
and accurately made. 

While it is desirable that plant breeders should be en- 
couraged to produce new and improved varieties, this en- 
couragement may be carried to such an extreme, that every 
inexperienced fancier may consider himself a skilled hy- 
bridizer. This being the case, these same fanciers being 
nothing more than dabblers, and not knowing what is al- 
ready introduced, are quite likely to name and propagate, 
and sell to the inexperienced purchasers, varieties which 
have little or no merit, and which are in no way superior, 
and may perhaps be inferior, to those which are already 
well known. 


is to the interest of all lovers of flowers, to keep down 
the number of varieties introduced, and eliminate those 
of inferior quality. An inferior or mediocre variety which 
is named and put on the market creates a positive loss; 
and is a liability to floriculture generally. Some sort of 
a concerted action is necessary to prevent great waste and 
demoralization. How shall we go about it? 


MADISON COOPER 


Vanishing America 
(An Editorial by ZANE Gray in Izaak Walton League Monthly) 

The editorial “Time to Call a Halt” by Emerson Hough in- 
spires me to add my appeal to his. My ideal and motive are 
identical with his. Moreover my work has been wholly con- 
cerned with the beauty and wildness and nature of America, 
all of which are vanishing. 

But I am more hopeless than Mr. Hough. I see only one 
possibility of preserving the game and fish, and something of 
the natural beauty of wild places, and the purity of inland 
waters. And here it is. If a million outdoor men who have 
sons, will think of these sons, and band together to influence 
other men who have sons—then we may save something of 
America’s outdoor joys for the boys. 

There is no other way. Commercialism has laid its sordid 
hand on the soul of our nation. Bolshevism is rampant, not 
only in labor circles, but in politics, in business, even in litera- 
ture. If the real Americans do not rise in a body we are 





My appeal is not to save game and fish for sportsmen. I 
have forgotten the sportsmen. I do not care anything about 
saving game and fish for sportsmen. I want to save some- 
thing of vanishing America. For its own sake! So that our 
children’s children will know what a fish looks like, and will 
hear the sweet call of “Bob White”; and see all the living and 
nesting inhabitants of our beautiful land. 

We must stand powerfully and unalterably for the future 
sons of America. Otherwise we will fail of our opportunity. 
We must not agree with the other so-called sporting magazines. 
Most of them are not honest in any intention toward conserva- 
tion. The only word I know that felicitously describes what 
— — have done for conservation is the vulgar word 

It is a serious thing for any writer to take up his pen 
against so-called sportsmen, and their peculiar ways of being 
happy. But it is necessary that this should be done. If honest 
and direct appeal fails to win thoughtless and ignorant hunters 
and fishermen to our cause then they must be scorned and 
flayed and ostracized until they are ashamed of their selfish- 
ness. No such appeal, however, can touch the heart of the 
hardened automobiling sportsmen or the harpooning anglers 
or the fakirs and would-bes who want to see their pictures and 
names in newspapers and magazines. 

Naturalists and biologists and true lovers of Nature either 
despise or disapprove of sportsmen. There is justice in this. 
Something is wrong. Our heritage of outdoor pursuits is cer- 
tainly a noble and splendid thing. Manly endeavor and toil 
and endurance makes for the progress of the race. Nature 
abhors weaklings. And red-blooded pursuits operate against 
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th lling degeneracy of modern days. Nevertheless sports- 
Hoe ee hypocrites, and are blind to the hand- 


My hope for conservation of American forests and waters 
is to plant ‘into every American father these queries. Do you 
want to preserve something of America for your son? Do you 
want him to inherit something of the love of outdoors that 
made our pioneers such great men? Do you want him to be 
manly, strong, truthful,.and brave? Do you want him to be 
healthy? Do you want him, when he grows to manhood, to 
scorn his father and his nation for permitting the wanton de- 
struction of our forests and the depletion of our waters? 

In this materialistic day it is almost impossible to get. the 
ear of any man. With all men it is the selfish zest of -the 
battle of life. But men do love their sons, and through them 
perhaps can be reached before it is too late. The mighty and 
unquenchable spirit of a million fathers could accomplish 
much. 





Edison and “Bum” Ideas 


HE great inventor, Thomas A. Edison, is reported 
as saying on his seventy-sixth birthday: 


“T am not spending a fortune on bum ideas. 
As soon as I see a scheme is no good I discard it.” 


Edison thus teaches a lesson in common sense. Many 
quasi-inventors, would-be inventors, and supposed-to-be in- 
ventors, get hold of ideas which may to them look practical 
and good, but which are in fact, unworkable and no good; 
and they thus waste some of the best years of their lives, 
and at the same time their own money, and the money of 
their friends. The average so-called inventor is, generally 
speaking, only a cranky individual with one idea, and he 
chases that one idza until his crankiness is so accentuated 
that he becomes unbalanced and altogether unable to judge 
the value of his own work. Edison has consistently main- 
tained a balanced mentality, and in his activities does not 
confine himself to one line: Nor does he confine himself 
wholly to inventive matters. 

But it may well be asked who is to pass on the value of 
an idea when it is new and untried? Here is where the 
inventor has a chance te follow his horse-sense, judgment, 
and the balance of his mind, if it has a balance. It is most 
always the balanced inventor who perfects and brings 
forth the most practical schemes for improvement, which 
are really inventions and which mark real progress. This 
is one of the secrets of Edison’s success. His versatility 
enables him to know when a scheme has demonstrated its 
uselessness and impracticability: And when a scheme is 
found to be superseded by a better one, or when it becomes 
unworkable from any cause, he promptly abandons the old 
and takes up the new. 


ERE is where we may draw a useful lesson, not only 

in connection with invention, but applicable to many 
different walks of life. In every neighborhood there is at 
least one, and sometimes several or more people, who have 
engaged in work which proved unprofitable, or to which 
they were not adapted. Some of these individuals be- 
come nothing but human derelicts, and feel that there is 
no place for them, and that their efforts have not been 
appreciated by their fellowmen. They should try some 
other line of work, even if advanced in years. 

No man is justified in tying up his energies and activi- 
ties to one idea and to one line of work. There is a good 
old saying that we should not put all of our eggs in one 
basket. The modern idea of specialization has changed 
this old saying into, “put your eggs all in one basket, and 
watch that basket.” If one wants to take a gambler’s 
chance on their particular specialty winning, and on their 
being adapted to the particular specialty they select, this 
plan may suit them; but we prefer the old saying: “Don’t 
put your eggs all in one basket.” 


6 Narra columns have consistently advocated balanced acz- 
tivities; and Thomas Alva Edison is a living examyz:le 
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of a man who has balanced his activities. But there is a 
still further thought that we would convey in this con- 
nection: When an individual finds himself a “square peg 
in a round hole,” it is up to him to make a change, and 
make a sudden and radical change. Don’t leave any strings 
dragging behind you to accumulate rubbish. Don’t let 
your thoughts dwell on what you are pleased to call a 
failure. Don’t hold to an anchorage that has preven un- 
safe. “Slip your cable,” leaving anchor and all behind. 
The skilful mariner knows when to “run before the wind” 
rather than “ride out the storm.” Your past failures may 
be only stepping stones, and useful as an education fitting 
you for a better work. No man is a failure until he admits 
it himself, and this should never occur. 

Every activity of a lifetime goes to make up the char- 
acter of the individual; and although some activities may 
not pay financially, they should all pay in experience and 
development. Some of the most complete successes have 
been made by men past middle age; some of them even in 
what we are pleased to call old age. No person need get 
old in the ordinary sense of the term. But here we get 
into another story which may be told at another time. The 
present idea is that all of our work and activity can be put 
to good account, if we gauge it properly, and accept every- 
thing that comes as a part of the lessons of life. Even 
“bum ideas” have their useful place in life if rightly under- 
stood. 

MADISON COOPER 





In the “Queries and Answers” department this month 
is printed a question and answer which is taken from The 
Rural New Yorker. The man who answers this question 
is known to the Editor as a very conscientious and practi- 
cal floriculturist, and his word, therefore, should be given 
special consideration. 

While it has been the aim of the Editor to encourage 
the growing of flowers, not only for the beautifying of 
one’s premises, and for home adornment, but for sale 
where possible; a word of caution needs at this time to be 
given. 

It should be understood that while a man may grow, 
say 1,000 spikes of Gladioli and sell them at a profit, he 
may not, (and the chances are ten to one that he cannot), 
repeat the success when multiplied by one hundred, and 
surely not when multiplied by one thousand or more. In 
other words, while it is sometimes easy, and where the 
situation is right, to grow a few flowers and sell them at 
a profit, it must be understood that the demand is probably 
limited in that particular locality, and while success may 
be had by growing flowers in limited quantities, when they 
are grown by the acre, they may be a drug on the market. 





Sparrows 

More and more I find 
The English Sparrows in our fields, 
And less upon the streets 
Of cities. 

Returning prodigals who sold 
Their birthright of green fields, 
Wild berries and ccol shadow’d woods, 
For filth of cities. 

They care not for the charm 
Of sylvan glades; nor strive 
To modulate their chattering notes 
In harmony: 

But seem like some, 

Who come and live awhile 
In our suburban nook, 

Not for that finer joy 

Our woodlands give,— 
But cheaper rent. 
Oscark E. JENSEN 
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John Lewis Childs 


John Lewis Childs was probably, at the time of his 
death, which occurred March 5, 1921, the best known 
American seedsman. He died suddenly on his way home 
from California in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Born in Maine Mr. Childs went to Long Island in his 
eighteenth year and was soon in business for himself. The 
first edition of his catalogue, which was of eight pages, 
consisted of six hundred copies. His recent catalogues 

















have run to nearly two hundred pages, and the fall and 
spring issues combined have reached nearly a million 
copies per year. . 

The first great establishment was developed at Floral 
Park, L. I., of which place, when incorporated as a vil- 
lage, he became president. Later he was State Senator. 
Although the greater part of his holdings at Floral Park 
were sold after some years, he continued his retail busi- 
ness, greenhouses, parks and residence there. The whole- 
sale departments were removed to an eight hundred acre 
tract of land purchased at Flowerfield, L. I. Later trial 
grounds were established at Pasadena, California. 

It seems quite safe to say that the great variety of 
flowers and plants grown by Mr. Childs has not been sur- 
passed by anyone in this country. He was a free advertiser 
of new introductions and Gladioli-Childsii was the first 
great American commercial strain, of what is now a lead- 
ing flower. The well known variety America was intro- 
duced in 1906. 

While flowers were his chief concern, both for business 
and pleasure, Mr. Childs was an enthusiastic bird student 
and his collection of North American birds’ eggs and nests 
has been called the best in this country. Mr. Childs” library 
of natural history is said to be the finest in the world. 





Occasionally some of our friends in sending in subscrip- 
tion to THE FLOWER GROWER for the first time use unnec- 
essary caution, stating that their subscription should be 
cancelled at expiration unless specifically renewed. 

Now my good and cautious friends, don’t worry about 
anything of that kind. Nobody gets THE FLOWER GROWER 
after expiration of subscription, not even for a single is- 
sue. We can’t afford to complicate our records in that 
way. Subscribers ure getting so much for $1.50 per year, 
that for the most part they are prompt with renewals. and 
our practice of sending a postcard notifieaiion so that 
renewal cannot b: overlooked, seems very effective. 

Therefore, my dear subscribers, don’ fail to pay at- 
tention to that wostcard notification if you would not miss 
any issues. 











Just a Seed 


By T. DaBNEY MARSHALL 


Which flames afar, 

Nor suns that wheel 
Did God reveal 

More cunning thought 
Than when He wrought 
But just a seed. 


Bow head, bend low: 
This seed you sow, 
It bursts its shell,—- 
A miracle, . 

In viewless air 
That’s everywhere; 


In common clay 


And then combines; 
And lo! one morn 
A bloom is born. 
Now blush; O sky, 
And sadly sigh: 
Whereis your dye, 
With this-can vie? 


That golden ray, 
Came it from clay? 
That odor rare, 

Was it in air? 

Who did impart 
That magic art 
Which made the cup 
Its stem holds up? 
How was it wrought? 
Or was it brought 
From realms afar, 
Where, in a star, 

It brimmed with wine 
For gods divine, 
Who make and plan 
The doom of man? 


But just a seed? 

Not so, indeed! 

Like fabled jar 

In tales afar, 

Its husk infolds, 
And captive holds, 

A genii great, 
Whom God and fate 
With greater power 
Than man’s endower. 
Thru weary years 
Man seeks and peers, 
But cannot breed 

A single seed; 

Nor bring to birth 


Upon the earth, 
Before our eyes, 
A paradise. 


But just a seed? 

Not so, indeed! 

A palace haunted 
Where, all enchaunted, 
A princess sleeps, 
While Winter weeps, 
And dreaming waits; 
Till thru the gates 
Her lover, Spring, 
Deliverance bring ; 
And then there looms 
Such flare of blooms, 
You well might think 
From Heaven's brink, 
A cherub showers 
And pelts with flowers 
A playmate here 

In our dark sphere: 
Or, if you chose, 

You might suppose, 
As winds drift by, 
The earth and sky 
Played in a game 

You could not name,— 
And while afar 

He stakes a siar, 
Within her bowers 
Earth wagers flowers. 
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Timely Suggestions for April 
BY BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


“April brings both sun and flowers 
Then to peep, begin the flowers.” 


PRIL is indeed, a capricious 

month, a perfect spring day may 

be followed by a decidedly frosty 
night, and a bright sunny sky may be 
quickly replaced by weeping clouds. 
This fitful weather, seems ordered for 
the best, judging by the miracles that 
are wrought, and is accepted by every 
one in the optimistic spirit embodied 
in the old rhyme “April showers, bring 
May flowers.” Robert Loveman has 
expressed this thought so beautifully 
in his lyric entitled “April Rain” 
which reads as follows: 


“Tt isn’t raining rain to me, 

It’s raining Daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 

Wild flowers on the hills. 

The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 

It’s raining Roses down. 


“It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of Clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee, 
May find a bed and room. 
A health unto the happy, 

A fig for him who frets, 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining Violets.” 


Yes, April showers, sunshine and 
south winds are a direct challenge to 
Winter: The snow melts, the gay 
Bluebird appears; and in woods, on 
hill and dale, wild flowers awaken to 
the call of Spring. Underneath a 
covering of leaves, Hepatica, trailing 
Arbutus, Ferns, and spring beauties, 
are venturing forth; to be followed by 
Yellow Adder’s Tongue, the dainty 
Anemone, and other woodland won- 
ders. 

The awakening of Nature’s garden 
emphasizes the fact that it is high 
time to look after the home garden, 
and with the orchard, cold-frames, 
flower garden, and especially the 
vegetable garden, clamoring for 
prompt attention, April is one of the 
busiest months in the calendar of the 
gardener. As thers is so much that 
should be done, and uncertain weather 
is to be expected; in order to be able 
to take advantage of all favorable 
days it is necessary to have in readi- 
ness for immediate use, all essential 
tools, seeds, etc. Though the early 
part of the month is likely to be 
rough, dormant trees and shrubs may 
be planted out. Bulb, Pansy and per- 
ennial beds may be gradually uncov- 
ered; and some fertilizer if lightly 
and carefully worked into the surface 
soil will be of benefit. As the weather 
becomes settled some perennials may 
be divided and reset. 


PLANTING SEEDS 


4 not already in the ground, as 
early as it is possible, plant rows of 
Sweet Peas in a sunny situation. The 
seeds should be planted about two 
inches apart in a six inch trench. 
When the plants come up the earth 
should be gradually drawn over until 
the trench is filled and the roots are 
well protected from drying out. 
Mulching during hot weather and 
plenty of water will help one to have 
Gay Sweet Peas, like butterflies, 
Flutter and dance under Summer skies. 
The latter part of the month, when 
the ground is warm and dry and in a 
fit condition to work; if not already 
started in boxes, seeds of hardy an- 
nuals that are required for transplant- 
ing may be sown in sheltered tempo- 
rary beds. Seeds of Poppies are best 
sown in the beds in which they are to 
grow and bloom. When sowing seed 
it is a good plan to reserve some of 
each sort for use in case of a possible 
failure of the first sowing. 
HOUSE PLANTS 
A’ the warming sun of April, shin- 
ing through panes of glass, will 
prove rather too hot for the plants, 
some protection should be afforded 
when it is needful. A lace or muslin 
curtain or a window shade, may be 
used to serve this purpose. Admit 
plenty of fresh air to tne plants, and 
increase the supply of water as re- 
quired by more rapid evaporation. 
Seedlings in pans or flats must not be 
allowed to suffer from drought or sun. 
Turn plants on shelves to keep them 
symmetrical. Any branches pinched 
off may be rooted in moist sand and 
if not needed will be sure to gladden 
the heart of some other flower lover. 
While a few nearly hardy house plants, 
like the Aspedistra, may by the end of 
this month be set out on a sheltered 
porch, the most of the varieties of 
plants in the average window collec- 
tion should be kept indoors until after 
the middle of next month. 
CLEAN UP 
Rake the lawn, resod where nec- 
essary, and roll to make it even. 
Pt the dead leaves and other vegeta- 
tion on the compost pile, burning all 
useless refuse, but saving the ashes. 
Paint garden seats, arbors, trellises, 
and plant-stakes, and last but not 
least clean up and beautify the back- 
yard to conform with tidy lawn and 
garden plot. 


Mrs. Hammond’s injunction to clean 
up, is good spring-time advice, and 
should be heeded by all gardeners who 
have a desire to keep their premises 
neat and tidy. 
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Growing Hardy Chrysanthemums 


By J. J. RICHESIN 
(Missouri) 

ro the past two years there has 

been an increasing tendency among 
flower growers to raise Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums, since they carry the flow- 
ering season inte the Fall, long after 
every other bloom has been wiped out 
by heavy frost. 


The Hardy Chrysanthemum needs 
no boost; it has the garden practically 
alone at its period of bloom. Well do 
I remember Mother’s garden, when I 
was a young boy, of small but beauti- 
ful Chrysanthemums, and I have 
never lost my love for this noble 
flower. 


I have in my collection Kadar, 


“bronzy red; Hardy Pink, which per- 


haps is Old Homestead; Firelight, 
carmine; Klondike, yellow; Queen of 
Whites; Red Doty; Normandie, 
creamy white; Julia Lagravere, ma- 
roon; and Mrs. Albert Phillips, single 
lavender. All these have done splen- 
didly with me, and I have blooms from 
late September until into November. 


CULTURE 


Select a rather high place in full 
sun, and if possible with north protec- 
tion. Set out plants after all danger 
of heavy frosts have past, and when a 
few inches high, pinch out the top, to 
make the plant bushy. Cultivate and 
fertilize well. I use barn yard ferti- 
lizer, as I find Chrysanthemums will 
stand a great deal of strong fertilizer. 

During the hot summer weather 
place straw or yard clippings around 
the plants and sprinkle with the hose 
as this will hold moisture, and Chrys- 
anthemums should never be allowed 
to be stunted during the growing sea- 
son. If early frost nips the open 
flower, if the damaged blooms are re- 
moved, the remaining buds will not 
be affected, but will bloom. 

During the Winter I let the old 
stems stand and bed with leaves, and 
never have lost any plants, except in 
the Spring of 1921. My plants were 
up three or four inches on Easter, 
when we had a rather hard freeze and 
killed quite a few plants, but so far 
have never lost any during the Win- 
ter. 

I have a neighbor who grows the 
commercial varieties out of doors by 
having a frame made of gas pipe and 
during the cold nights puts canvas 
over them, but I have never given 
mine any protection except with straw 
and leaves during the Winter. 








Hardy Chrysanthemums seem to 
gain favor each year. They give bloom 
at a time when little is available and 
will endure moderate frosts where 
most other flowers are completely an- 
nihilated. We expect to have more 
information on Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums in future issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 
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When the Birds Come North 
By Grace A. Huu, Pullman, Wash. 
(In Bird-Lore) 


One cold day in April, while we were 
having a snowstorm, the Eider Ducks 
began to pass Synuk (a native village 
thirty miles north of Nome). The Es- 
kimo children said “ropes and ropes of 
them.” They flew over the frozen ocean 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
For over a week there was no time in 
the day when at least one black cloud 
was not visible drifting past, and often 
for hours at a time there was a constant 
procession. While they did not form the 
V of many migrating birds, they seemed 
to follow a general head and often sev- 
eral long “ropes” trailed out behind the 
flock. In these the birds followed each 
other so precisely that the lines swept 
and curved with as perfect undulations 
as though they were ribbons blown in the 
breeze. Some of the Eskimo men hid, 
with their rifles, under projecting pieces 
of ice, in the zone over which the birds 
were passing. Soon they returned with 
as many Ducks as they could carry— 
whereupon the village had a period of 
feasting. Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, the birds were fat, and their 
flesh, unlike that of the same birds in 
the Fall, was of good flavor. 

The male King Eider, when he comes 
north, is a beautiful bird, with orange- 
yellow ear coverts, a lavender crown with 
soft green side-stripes, and a warm 
cream-colored breast. He has a white 
patch on each wing and white tail cov- 
erts, and for the rest is shining black. 
Before he goes South in the Fall, how- 
ever, he has changed this gay attire for 
a plain brown dress much like that which 
the female wears North. 

Practically all of the Eiders passing 
Synuk were King Eiders. A small flock 
of the Northern or Greenland Eiders, 
however, summered on Sledge Island (an 
island in Bering Sea about five miles 
from the village). 

At Synuk 
about June 1. 


in the sun, and for th 
year when not ice-bound the habitually 
stormy water is held in subjection. The 
birds seem enamored of this sea, 
with its floating ice-cakes. and go drift- 
ing back and forth over its surface. For 
many it is still the vacation period, be- 


and of the Geese, all mingled with the 
constant shrill crying of the Gulls. 
Quickly the scene chan; The ice 
goes out, perhaps in a night, to leave e 
stormy water. The birds disperse to 
their nesting-places, and only the eternal 
Gulls go dipping and sailing by, with 
now and then an energetic trio of Loons. 
Simultaneously with the game-birds 
come the little ~y ay A young native 
once told me that these birds come on the 
backs of the large ones. He declared 
that he head many times seen several 
small birds on the back of one large 
Goose. The idea is, however, no more 
strange than that such frail creatures 


can cover so vast a distance, in a stormy 
season, and over a frozen forbidding 
land. 

When the birds arrive in the Arctic 
the only food for them is to be found 
where the snow has melted from the 
small tufts or “ni -heads” of the 
tundra. Indeed, the birds always seem 
to arrive in advance of the first bare 
spots. these spots are last year’s 
seeds and berries. It is not uncommon, 
when walking over the tundra in May, 
to come upon one of these bare spots and 
startle a cloud of birds into flight. 

When viewed from the Arctic stand- 
point, a bird’s life does not sapere to be 
all joyous and easy. To rear her young 
under the most favorable circumstances 
she leaves the land of easy food and 
warmth and sunshine to face privations 
and hardships. She beats her way North, 
often against stormy winds, and a.‘Tives 
in the land of her destination to find it 
ice-bound. But she must not delay her 
departure for her tired body must be 
rested before the snow has e and nest- 
building time is upon her, for then there 
will be no time to lose, else her birdlings 
will be too small to take the trip when 
the brief Summer -has passed. 

There is, however, one really joyous 
time in the North. It is the mating sea- 
son. The tundra is then in a social 
The air seems fairly alive with 
darting singing birds. Then, too, the 
birds are dressed in their gayest plum- 
age. Those who know them in the South 
would scarcely recognize them now. 

If you walk out on the tundra toward 
the last of May you may imbibe some of 
this joy of living. Here, near you, is 
your old friend the Robin, in his re- 
juvenated dress of red and black and 
gray. Not far from him, in plainer at- 
tire, is his mate. He approaches her 
with a short, quick run and then, tilting 
his head, carols her a sweet if monoto- 
nous little song, Hurree, hurree, hurree, 
hurree, hurree. After a second she gives 
her answer. It is merely a little run, 
the length of his and from him. He re- 
peats his maneuver and she hers. 

Your attention is called here to a se- 
ries of low musical whistles. All about 
you are little gray birds soaring and 
swooping. Thov are the Pectoral Sand- 
pipers and the whistle is a mating sea- 
son accomplishmert of the male. It is 
the most characteristic sound of the 
tundra at this season. When you tip 
your head to watch these birds, and hold 
your breath that they may come near, 
you are suddenly rewarded for your si- 
lence from an unexpected quarter. Upon 
a knoll at your very feet a beautiful 
Longspur swells his throat in a torrent 
of glad song. Then he rises slowly in 
the air and, after pausing a moment on 
vibrant wings, floats gently back to his 
= singing the while his limpid mel- 


y. 

Before long the gay season wiil be over 
and the birds will be as quiet as though 
they were sleeping. The realization of 
their mission is now full upon them. 
Above them ever circles the watchful 
Jaeger. Sume family must be left be- 
reaved if he is to dine. The Arctic Owl, 
too, who now must hunt in the daylight, 
there being no darkness, does so alarm- 
ingly well. Besides, a sly little, gimlet- 
eyed ermine is some place noiselessly 
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stalking through the tundra grass. There 
are no snakes, however, which should 
considerably gladden the heart of a brave 
little mother bird. 

Between the first and the middle of 
June let us again walk upon the tundra. 
It is gay now with sunshine and beautiful 
nodding flowers. There are some butter- 
flies, too, and big busy bumble-bees. You 
must walk warily for from under your 
very feet now and then will flit one of 
the many little somber-colored birds that 
nest on the tundra. Among the most 
common are the Savannah Sparrow and 
the White and the Golden-crowned Spar- 
rows. If you stop and search patiently 
for a minute you will find, cleverly con- 
cealed by dead grass, an exquisitely neat 
little nest. It is lined with down and 
the woolly tops of the cotton grass, and 
every tuft of down and silky thread is 
precisely where it should be. The nest 
will probably contain three or four small 
mottled eggs. In a week or two, if you 
walk again, you will see the naked, open- 
mouthed birdlings. 

Almost before we realize it, the. brief 
Summer is passing; heavy frosts are 
upon us. Then there are twitterings 
and consultations—and suddenly the 
song-birds have gone. 

The Arctic song-birds often elude clas- 
sification. Their characteristics peculiar 
to the mating season are apparently not 
always well known to the ornithologist in 
the South. 

Among the larger birds that visited us 
were the Emperor Goose, Canada Goose, 
Old Squaw or Long-tailed Duck, Pintail 
(n near the village), and the Mal- 
lard. saw only ~ tees Goose in 
our vicinity, a crippled gander feeding 
by himself in a stream-bed. The Red- 
faced Cormorant and the Black-throated 
and the Red-throated Loons nested on 
Sl > Island. On June 16 a native shot 
a ing Swan on a lagoon back of 
the village. The bird measured fifty- 
six inches and weighed, when dressed, 
eighteen pounds. On the lagoons we had 
both the Northern and the Red Phala- 


Dowitcher, and the Hudsonian Curlew. 
On lonely hillsides the Golden Plover ran, 
uttering its sweet wild ter-lee. Our most 
common Gull was the Herring Gull. Back 
on the banks of Synuk River nested that 
little desperado, the Arctic Tern. He 
darts at the heads of passers-by, and the 
Eskimos believe he wishes to pick out 
their eyes. 

When the game-birds go South, they 
do not leave so unpretentiously as do the 
little songsters. The Sandhill Cranes 
were apparently the first to go. The 
miners who are back among the hills, 
where are their nesting-places, say they 
begin to congregate several weeks before 
they migrate. Some convenient hillside 
is the meeting-place, and here there is 
much noisy coming and going. Karly 
and late they keep up a constant clamor- 
ing, consulting and arguing. At times, 
too, a large party will make a short tour, 
perhaps trying out for captaincy. In due 
time the plans are complete. The flock 
rises in the air, all the while bidding us 
a noisy good-bye. They stretch their 
long necks like magnetic needles to the 
South, and they are off. There is no 
changing of plans now. Ther. is no re- 
turning for something forgotten or a new 
start. They have gone and we will see 
no more of them for seven long months. 
The Swans are the next to go, flashing 
their great white wings against the blue 
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sky. Then quickly follow the Ducks and 
Geese 


Of all the birds who come to us, I 
should dislike most to miss the passing 
of the Canada Goose; and, indeed, they 
would not have us miss them. Their 
honking may be heard before chey are in 
sight, and it swells in volume until the 
great flock in a symmetrical V, their 
strong wings beating the air in unison, 
sweeps overhead. They are the embodied 
spirit of the changing seasons. When 
they have gone, the portals of the Arctic, 
which opened in the Spring to let the 
birds come North, close again behind 
them. 


The Oven Bird 
By Mrs. M. E. S. CHARLES 
(Indiana) 


One day in late April, an artist 
friep2 anc I, went to a Beech grove; 
she to sketch the beautiful trees, I to 
study the birds. Before we scarcely 
had settled ourselves, I heard a 
scratching among the dead leaves not 
far away. I knew at once that we 
were in close proximity to an Oven 
Bird, or a Chewink. In a few minutes 
there came to us, above the sweet notes 
of numerous. other songsters that 
echoed through the woods the 
“teacher, teacher, teacher, teacher” of 
the Oven Bird. It is his nuptial song, 
and very adequately does John Bur- 
roughs describe it. “Mounting by easy 
flights to the top of the tallest tree, 
he launches into the air with a sort of 
suspended, hovering flight, like certain 
of the Finches, and bursts into a per- 
fect ecstasy of song, clear, ringing, 
copious; rivaling the Goldfinches in 
vivacity, and the Linnets in melody. 
This strain is one of the rarest bits of 
bird melody to be heard, and is often- 
est indulged in late in the afternoon 
or after sundown.” 

This bird was once classed with the 
Thrushes, and called the Golden- 
crowned Thrush. Later ornithologists 
class it with the warblers. The gen- 
eral color above is yellowish olive, the 
under parts and a line over the eye, 
white. The breast is streaked with 
arrow-shaped spots of black, which 
heighten its resemblarce to the 
Thrushes. The crown is orange- 
brown, bordered with black. Alto- 
gether it presents a very pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

The Oven Bird is essentially a 
ground bird, only mounting to the 
branches of trees to sing or when 
scolding an intruder. On the ground 
it walks about, keeping time and bal- 
ance with a motion of the head, in the 
most dainty, dove-like manner. It is 
preeminently a walker. It never de- 
scribes the turns and curves after the 
manner of the fly-catchers, nor flits 
among the branches like the Sparrows, 
but scratches among the leaves as does 
the Chewink. 

It is found coming north in April 
and a month later has assumed house- 
hold duties. The nest is a beautiful 
structure, generally substantial and 
roofed over, with an entrance on the 
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side. Its resemblance to the old- 
fashioned outdoor oven is so marked 
that the builder has been almost uni- 
versally christened the “Oven Bird.” 
The nest is mainly built of leaves, 
strips of bark and dried grasses, and 
often ornamented with mosses. The 
eggs are four or five in number, uni- 
versally rounded, and of porcelain 
whiteness; finely spotted and specked 


-with red, brown and lilac, the marks 


being mostly around the larger end in 
the form of a wreath. They are more 
than ordinarily beautiful. 

One day when on a tramp through 
“Buzzard’s Roost,” a tract of primeval 
forest near Indianapolis dedicated to 
the use of the State Nature Club of 
Indiana, by William Watson Wool- 
len, I came across an Oven Bird on her 
nest. It was on the ground near a 
log and when the bird, startled by my 
presence, left the nest she hopped upon 
the log and walked the entire leagth 
of it, giving me a most excellent view 
of her olive-colored back and her beau- 
tiful manner of walking. She pre- 
tended to pay no attention to her nest, 
but it was quite evident that it was 
the center of attraction. As I re- 
treated she turned about and came to- 
wards the nest until finally she 
perched upon the arched roof, and 
from there slid into the nest. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 


As the birds are now returning 
from their annual sojourn to the sunny 
southland, I am expecting every day 
to greet the advance guard of my col- 
ony of Purple Martins who have been 
wintering in Brazil, and for whom I 
have two commodious colony houses 
cleaned, re-painted and all ready for 
their occupancy. 








The Purple Martin is probably our 
most useful bird in the control of in- 
sect pests, and every encouragement 
should be given for its nesting by 
those who raise fruits or flowers. 
Amazingly vast numbers of insects 
are devoured daily by these beautiful 
Swallows as they circle through the 
air taking in every winged insect that 
comes within range of their exceed- 
ingly sharp eyes. 


For six years I had been trying to 
get a colony of Purple Martins to oc- 
cupy a twelve-room bird house on my 
premises, but each Spring when Mr. 
Martin arrived he would find the 
rooms occupied by impudent English 
Sparrows, and, of course, he would 
soon leave in disgust. Failure foliowed 
every effort to get rid of the Spar- 
rows until I bought a Sparrow trap. I 
caught eight in it the first day and 
another day’s catch totaled nineteen. 
During the Summer I captured hun- 
dreds of them, until now it is a rarity 
to find an English Sparrow in the 
neighborhood. As a consequence, last 
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Summer my Martin house was occu- 
pied to full capacity. 


A good old sister who reads her 
Bible regularly, and is better versed in 
theology than in ornithology—which 





may not be to her discredit—was hor- | 


rified, and expressed surprise at my 
inhumanity when she learned that I 
was destroying Sparrows in a whole- 
sale manner. Being a practical friend 
of the beneficial birds, I take as much 
delight in beheading these pestiferous 


bird enemies as I would in killing rats | 


or swatting houseflies, 
which I am sure the saintly old lady 
would heartily approve of. 


The United States Government 
urges citizens everywhere to use all 
means of extermination to rid the 
country of the English Sparrow, that 
most undesirable emigrant, the intro- 
duction of which was one of the great- 
est mistakes ever made. From Farm- 
er’s Bulletin 193, published by the 
Department of Agriculture, the follow- 
ing paragraphs are extracted: 

“The English Sparrow among birds, 
like the rat among mammals, is cunning, 
destructive and filthy. The evidence 
against it is, on the whole, overwhelming, 
and the present unfriendly attitude of 
the people against it is reflected in our 


occupations | 


State laws. Nowhere is it included among — 


protected birds. 

“One of the greatest objections to the 
English Sparrow is its aggressive an- 
tagonism towards the small native birds, 
especially those familiar species, which, 
like itself, build their nests in cavities. 
Nest boxes provided for Bluebirds, Mar- 
tins or Wrens—birds both useful and 


pleasing—too often fall into the posses- 
sion of this graceless alien.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





ARIZONA CACTI 
The Opuntia or Prickley Pear (to the left}. 
This is a emall specimen, but occupies a fifty 
pound lard can, and crowded at that. The leaves 


are very pale green, very clean looki and are 
found in huge clumps in the Granite tains. 
They have blooms which are by 
good sized “Pears.” 

The spiny specimen is a young 


(to the right) 

plait of the Desert Queen. It also occupies a 
fifty pound lard can. It is very difficult to ob- 
tain small plants of this variety. The blooms, 
which come in April, are large and double as a 
Pond Lily—a very beautiful thing. These giants 
stud the desert ail the from 
Tucson. 
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Fertilizers and Large Blooms for Dahlias 


BY CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 


Y the end of April the careful 

Dahlia lover has made his de- 

cisions for the season, and upon 
his choices and plans depend the size 
and character of his flowers in the Au- 
tumn. Indeed, the forehanded gar- 
dener probably bought his Dahlias 
long ago, knowing that many of the 
better varieties are sold out early. 
Growers everywhere have been 
obliged, in fact, for the past month, 
to stamp “sold out” upon many names 
in their catalogues, and those who or- 
der very late this year are certain 
of disappointments: one of the many 
evidences that the Dahiia is the most 
popular flower in America today, and 
that the tide of interest is rising 
amazingly. 


Every one seems to desire large 
blooms, and because some of the best 
Show (Ball type) Dahlias are very 
large, and truly handsome, and of fine 
color, there is interest in them here 
and there. The “immense,” “gigantic” 
decoratives, hybrid-decoratives, and 
hvbrid-cactus, to use the vocabulary 
of the alluring catalogues are the 
“best sellers.” The growers of “ex- 
hibition Dahlias” have come into their 
own with a vengeance. 

The flower gardener who wants the 
largest blooms must buy these super- 
dahlias, these “new creations” of the 
hybridizers. They will be found upon 
the tables of autumn Flower Shows, 
even in remote counties, and the 
would-be winner of prizes in locations 
remote from the large cities and their 
opulent suburbs, has only to stock up 
with good exhibition sorts to win ev- 
ery prize in his local field. To this 
end the advertisements of those who 
offer Exhibition Dahlias are the ones 
to answer. 


"THE home gardener to whom sheer 
beauty and exquisite color is re- 
ward enough, and who does not covet 
public prizes, can be exceedingly happy 
with the best of the Dahlias of yester- 
day—the excellent, moderate priced 
sorts. With the right treatment all 
of these more ordinary Dahlias will 
produce large blooms, every one of 
them, except the few that are com- 
paratively small naturally. Judi- 
ciously fertilized, cultivated unfail- 
ingly, disbudded Dahlias will produce 
wonderful blooms. I am convinced 
that multitudes of home gardeners 
have never seen fine Dahlias, and that 
simply because they have not treated 
their plants right. 

Let the owner and lover of the small 
garden remember that too much fer- 


tilizer (plant food, nourishment), too 
much shade, too much water, will bring 
rankly growing, tall Dahlias, scanty 
in blooms. But let him also remember 
that the Dahlia is a hard worker, and 
a hard drinker, “a thirsty fellow.” 
Like Peonies they are gross feeders, 
when they have the food set before 
them. Such profuse bloomers, some 
varieties will have fifty open blooms 
at one time, must be fed adequately, 
for the labor of such excessive flower 
production is tremendous. Some be- 
lieve that the leaf and tuber growth 
makes greater demands upon the or- 
ganism of the plant than even the al- 
most incredible prodigality of bloom. 


T O be specific, don’t have the Dahlia 
plot too rich. An ex-poultry yard, 
or land receiving the drainage of a 
manure pile won’t do at all. Good, 
average, farm or garden soil, mechan- 
ically loose and friable, is just right. 
Planning for large blooms, dig deeply, 
keeping the bottom dirt, the hard pan, 
at the bottom, of course, but breaking 
it up, for the air has not been mixed 
with it for centuries. If you know 
your ground is deficient in plant food, 
is poor soil, dig in some old cow or 
horse manure, the depth of spade or 
fork, but not too much, or use one or 
two handfuls of commercial potato 
fertilizer if barnyard manure is not 
to be had. 

In the top six inches mix thoroughly 
at least a cupful of bone meal for each 
tuber. Make a compost heap of bone 
meal early this April if possible, for 
it takes three months to decay. Use 
this compost when planting your Dah- 
lias, remembering what your compost 
proportions are, and ensuring each 
plant the cupful of bone meal. 

Seven inch planting is better than 
six, for hot August is coming. Lay 
the tuber flat, sprout uppermost, and 
cover only three inches. If cold rains 
come your tuber is not likely to rot. 
As the sprout grows, fill in the hole 
or furrow, till the soil is level, and the 
tuber six to seven inches deep in moist 
earth. 

In twelve weeks, more or less, the 
flower buds start, usually in groups 
of three. For large blooms remove 
with thumbnail or penknife the two 
smaller buds, leaving only one flower 
bud to a branch, and with excessively 
branching sorts prune out branches 
liberally, or you will have many small, 
inferior flowers, and almost no good 
ones. If you are fortunate enough 
to have strawy stable manure, mrlch 
the plant with a double forkful, which 
will give a gradually supplied nourish- 
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ment and increase the size and color 
of your blooms. All root crops re- 
quire potash, and for brilliancy of 
color in your blooms scatter a double 
handful of wood ashes about the plant 
and rake. into the soil (not over two 
inches, for feeding roots are now near 
the surface). 


N this “gas” age stable manure is 
hard to obtain, but powdered sheep 
manure may be bought at many hard- 
ware stores that carry lime, seeds, 
and farmers’ fertilizers. Rake in a 


‘handful of the sheep manure about 


each plant every ten days after the 
flower buds have formed. [If the 
weather is dry, and general soil con- 
ditions indicate a decided need of 
water, form a crater about each plant 
on which you wish large blooms and 
supply once a week to each plant three 
full buckets of water. Level the ground 
after the water has soaked in, and 
keep the surface pulverized to prevent 
evaporation, which is sure to follow 
if the surface cakes and bakes. Some 
immense, prize-winning exhibition 
blooms are “forced.” The plant is 
fertilized within an inch of its life, 
with liquid manures twice a week. 
The resultant bloom is gigantic, but 
often only exhausted tubers remain 
when frost comes, and they are worth- 
less for another season’s planting. All 
liquid manures should be weak, less 
the plant be “burned.” The color of 
weak tea indicates the right strength, 
but even this should not be applied 
upon dry ground. Irrigate parched 
soil first with clear water. When the 
flower buds “show color,” that is. seem 
almost ready to open, liquid food must 
be used very sparingly, or the bloom 
will grow too fast, and be “soft” as 
the florists say, and not keep well 
as a cut flower. Blooms, overforced, 
may wilt in twelve hours, after cut- 
ting. 

In a word, for big blooms dig deeply, 
plant deeply, use bone meal, disbud, 
perhaps prune branches, supply top 
dressings after the buds have formed, 
water abundantly when you do use 
water, but don’t water too often. 


LA planting of Dahlias is best, 
for it is preeminently a cool 
weather, autumn bloomer. And don’t 
blame the grower if ycur blooms are 
different from your neighbor’s, even 
if purchased from the same catalogue. 
Location and soil affect color. A posi- 
tion where there is always sunlight 
gives different color qualities than 
with plants grown where trees or 
buildings cut off direct sunlight part 
of the day. Heavy soils always give 
less high, brilliant color, than light 
soils. The more sunlight the plants 
have the better and more intense the 
color, with this exception: after the 
blooms open some varieties are hurt 
by hot sunshine. Exhibitors shade 
such sorts with lath or cheese cloth 
as the blooms expand. Some white 
Dahlias have exquisite purity if they 
receive shade a small part of the aft- 
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ernoon, or in the middle of the day. 
Wood ashes should not be scattered 
about white varieties, for it will im- 
pair clarity of whiteness, nor about 
the lovely lavender sorts, for these 
will become dingy. 

Enthusiastic growers and showers 
of exhibition Dahlias plant as late as 
possible, that the blooms may come 
along just right for the shows, which 
are usually held after the middle of 
September. Such plants are often 
placed four and five feet apart, and 
are sat up nights with—almost. Only 
one stalk is allowed to a tuber, some- 
times only one flower, and never more 
than three or four open blooms at one 
time. The first buds usually produce 
inferior flowers, besides drawing upon 
the vigor of the plant too soon, and 
are all removed. Exhibitors depend 
upon disbudding, upon fertilizers to 
make size, and water to secure color 
and symmetry of form. 

In the late Fall when your blooms 
become onesided the plant is reaching 
old age, and has “bloomed out,” or is 
starving for food. 


Spacing of ‘Dahlias in Planting 

One of the largest Dahlia growers 
in this country plants his Dahlia tu- 
bers rather close together in the rows. 
Amateurs commonly give considerable 
space between each tuber; from eigh- 
teen inches to two feet in the row. The 
commercial grower above referred to, 
plants in furrows with the tubers 
touching each other. The result is 
that the plants never grow very tall, 
and as they grow up close together the 
plants help support each other with- 
out staking. 

This method of growing Dahlias 
commercially, as compared with the 
practice of amateur growers, is quite 
the same as is practiced with Gladioli. 
Whereas amateurs commonly plant 
their Gladiolus bulbs from three to six 
inches apart, sometimes even more, 
the commercial growers plant with 
bulbs touching in the row, and seldom 
if ever further apart than the diam- 
eter of the bulb. 

Where bulbs or tubers are grown 
for market, rather close planting is 
desirable from a financial standpoint, 
but where large and fine flowers are 
the object, Dahlias should be planted 
at least twelve inches apart, and five 
or six inches in depth, being laid on 
their side with the sprout or eye up- 
permost. 


Aristocratic Dahliadum 

With our Editor’s permission I will 
tell other flower lovers, and especially 
Dahlia lovers of a visit I had the pleas- 
ure of making a short time since to 
a wonderful Dahlia garden. It is 
known as the “Dahlia Farm,” and 
truly it is a farm, for I could see in 
the distance great fields of bloom, in 
all the colors known to the Dahlia 
world. And the proprietors (they are 
brothers) may well be proud of the 
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magnificent display in the splendid 
field called the Show Garden, the large 
plot especially open to visitors at any 
and all times. For be it known they 
are the largest Dahlia growers in the 
west, and have originated some of the 
finest varieties grown throughout the 
country today. But to tell you of some 
of the most desirable ones I saw is my 
wish. 

The first to be seen was the City of 
Portland, that great Peony Dahlia that 
won first prize for the largest bloom 
at the San Francisco Dahlia Show in 
1920. It is a rich golden yellow with 
open center. Although so large it is 
very refined in appearance. Growing 
next to it was Marcella Gill, a decora- 
tive of unusual beauty; a lovely shell 
pink, and one of the finest for cutting. 
And then came Mrs. Warnaar, one of 
the finest Cactus in existence; extra 
large, white flushed with pink. For 
those who have never seen it there is 
a treat in store. And then a surprise, 
when turning from one beauty to an- 
other I came face to face with Patrick 
O’Mara, I verily believe the most per- 
fect Dahlia of them all. Quite tall but 
with good foliage. And the flowers 
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strong and sturdy, and well covered 
were grand, so perfect in shape. It is 
a decorative of a soft shade of orange 
buff, tinged with rose. Not so large 
as U. S. A. growing beside it, but 
plenty large enough to be classed with 
the big ones. The largest flower on 
this particular plant was ahout seven 
inches in diameter. I like Patrick 
O’Mara. But to return to the other 
fine one, U.S. A. Being especially in- 
terested in it, I was glad that it grew 
near Patrick O’Mara. But neither suf- 
fered in comparison, each had its own 
special good points. U.S. A. is rather 
dwarf in growth, but sturdy and with 
plenty of good foliage. The largest 
flower was fully eight inches in di- 
ameter, richly colored and very dou- 
ble. John Lewis Childs is said to be 
the finest variegated in any class. I 
admired it very much. Another I es- 
pecially liked was The Grizzly. Rather 
a ferocious name I thought for so 
beautiful a flower. An immense dark 
velvety maroon, decorative, tall, with 
long stems. I may come again and 
tell you more of these and other fine 
Dahlias. 
“CREAMO” 








The Yellow Lotus or Water Lily (Nelum- 





bium luteum) at Grass Lake, near Antioch, III. 








Near-up view of the Yellow Lotus, at Grass Lake, near Anticch, Iil. 
The Yellow Lotus, (Nelumbium luteum), is native in North erica, M: 


chusetts to Ne and sou 
as food, and has probably been 


Am . Massa- 
ith tothe Gulf. It was used by the Indians 
spread beyond 


its original limits by them. 
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A Discussion of Prices 
hi the past few years of study- 
ing Iris catalogues and of buying 
Irises, the thought has often come to 
me, that either the Iris buyers were all 
heirs of Croesus or spendthrifts; or that, 
on the other hand, the growers were in 
practically all cases a crew of pirates. 
Since I am one who must buy in the open 
market at retail prices I naturally con- 
cluded that this last was correct and with 
this general idea in mind I visited the 
nurseries of several of our largest spe- 
cialists. They did not have the appear- 
ance of moneyed bond holders and after 
hearing these men discuss their problems 
I concluded that there were two sides to 
the question, that of the buyer and that 
of the seller and that each was entitled 
to its “day in court.” Even soI am in- 
clined to argue from the buyer’s point of 
view for I believe that the danger of kill- 
ing out a growing interest by high prices 
is very real. 

In all reasonable arguments there must 
be a set of rules adhered to by both par- 
ties and a referee to check the game 
when it has reached a logical conclusion. 
My rules are a statement of fundamental 
facts as they appear to me, allowing the 
other fellow the same rights. By sensible 
and frank argument to correlate these 
two views into an harmonious whole, this 
harmony will react to the good of both 
parties. Now with this background. my 
observations are randomly as follows: I 
believe that I fairly represent the aver- 
age generous buyer, or even the fancier. 
I am strictly and positively an amateur. 
I sell nothing. My exchange list carries 
three names. I buy at current catalogue 
prices, or on the dealers’ own quotations. 
My purchases will average $250.00 per 
annum. The average rating of the va- 
rieties is 82, as I ruthlessly discard all 
which do not come to my standards of 
merit. 
I* the following notes I have drawn 

comparison with prevailing prices in 
England and France, but it must be 
borne in mind that the importer assumes 
many risks: Loss prior to delivery; loss 
through changed growing conditions; or 
disease; a delay of two years before dis- 
tribution; and recently a 30% custom’s 
duty. Ail of which serves to increase 
the American price. Advertising costs 
are perhaps another consideration. 

Iris Lord of June was introduced by 
Mr. Yeld in 1911. I purchased a root in 
1920 for $2.00 and at present have nearly 
a hundred rhizomes. And yet the aver- 
age price of five large dealers is $4.75, 
while the English price is about $.60. 
Cc was p in 1920 for 
$2.50 and has increased to a clump of 
over fifty divisions. The American price 
is about $4.33, the English slightly under 
$2.00. Caterina cost me $1.00 in 1920 
and in most catalogues the price remains 
the .ame, but the English list it at 
about $.30. With me it has increased 
as well as the other two but has been 
given a reputation for behaving badly in 
some localities and the price has re- 
mained low. Marsh Marigold is about 
$2.50 in England but nearer $10.00 in 
America; Kashmir White about $3.00 
and if procurable here $3.00 to $10.00; 








La Neige $.60 as compared with $2.00, 
though with me it is a prolific grower; 
Ambassadeur first listed here at $10.00 
has for some reason come down to six 
or eight; the English price is about two 
to three dollars; Asia is still rare at 
$15.00. In all these it would seem that 
the American prices are too high and 
that others are approximately correct 
when the risks are taken into considera- 
tion. Perhaps the answer to it all is the 
old trite “supply and demand.” The 
French lists, by the way, show the same 
relative price levels. 

Lent A. Williamson cost $1.25 in 1919 
and today, in spite of its vigorous in- 
erease, the price has advanced to $5.00. 
It is notable that this, the highest rated 
variety, was introduced at so low a price. 
Queen Caterina was introduced in 1917 
in a set at about $2.50, in 1918 at $7.50, 
and dropped to $4.00 by 1921. Too much 
was enough and the price jumped to 
$10.00 in 1922 though Miss Sturtevant 
again lists it at $5.00 this year. With 
me one root has increased to over a hun- 
dred since its purchase in 1920. Shekinah 
came on at $25.00 in 1918 and in 1922 
reached a low level of $5.00, where it 
bids fair to stick. These three American 
seedlings were chosen for discussion be- 
cause they have been favorably received 
in England and somehow the English 
grower has been able to sell at a price 
equal to the lowest American prices. 


T occurs to me that prices should vary 

more from year to year and that when 
stock increases have been normal, the 
prices should show a downward tendenty 
and not remain on a level year after 
year. The examples quoted above are 
generally proportional along the line of 
varieties and show either the maintained 
price or an increased price. There are of 
course, exceptions which show a lower 
price each year. To my mind this result 
can be analyzed in several ways:—(1) 
The price is deliberately held up by col- 
lusion or otherwise, (2) the English and 
French are more skillful Iris growers, 
or (8) the American growers sell so close 
that they leave themselves no stock for 
propagation purposes. I suspect that 
competition is too keen to permit of col- 
lusion, hence I dismiss that phase with- 
out discussion and I am not willing to 
admit foreign superiority in skill of 
growing the Iris. 

At this point it may be not amiss to 
detail one of my growing records as an 
example of about an average increase in 
my ordinary garden without special care 
except in replanting. I purchased in 
1920. Queen Caterina, a characteristic 
“Sturtevant” division, very small but 
healthy. e following Spring it threw 
two bloom stalks on which matured four 
full sized seed pods. In August 1921 
(one year old) the stock was carefuliy 
divided and bloomed profusely the fol- 
lowing Spring but was not allowed to 
seed. In aaa 1922 (two years old) 
it was divided into sixty-eight major di- 
visions and forty-nine acorn sized buds, 
all of which are a thriftily. La 
Neige has even a r record. Alcazar, 
Lord of June, Isolene, and others have 
done as well. Kashmir White has at 
least doubled itself many times over but 
Black Prince, on the other hand, has in 
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three or four years dwindled from 
twelve to six or seven poor, runty 
rhizomes. 

From this experience I suspect that 
my last conclusion (3) is correct, that 
is that the growers sell so close against 
the popular demand that they have no 
reserve for propagation. It is probable 
that Miss Sturtevant has discovered this 
and has limited her sale of some novel- 
ties to ten rhizomes, calling it “Founda- 
tion Stock” thus withholding the bulk of 
the stock for her own use in propagating. 
On the whole it would seem well for a 
grower to hold his stock in reserve for 
propagation—for even if the price did de- 
cline, the natural increase would more 
than offset the difference in value. This 
hypothesis is fundamentally correct for 
the price would tend to hold up or at 
least to drop very slowly, if the stock 
were generally withheld from sale. I 
know one large cealer who is following 
this general rule. His retail list carries 
about seventy-five varieties while he 
holds as many more in reserve to place 
on the market when stock permits. To 
state this concisely the grower is sell- 
ing his accrued interest while maintain- 
ing his capital reserve. 


HERE is always to be considered the 

“Wild-cat dealer” who has a small 
stock of a popular variety, jumps in, and 
advertises it below the current price, 
takes a few quick orders, a small quick 
profit, and is then “sold out” to further 
orders. Hence many get nothing but are 
inoculated with the idea that to pay more 
than the bargain price is too much and 
no one gets the sale. This condition is 
demoralizing. It gives the buyers a feel- 
ing that they are being “stung” by the 
consistent tradesman who must never be 
sold out and must base his price on this 
condition and the tradesman can never 
anticipate when some unreliable fellow 
will fling a monkey wrench into the ma- 
chinery. Just suppose, e. g., that I 
should insert a ten dollar ad, offering 
Queen Caterina at $2.00, should receive 
a flood of orders, fill thirty or forty and 
leave the balance of my customers mad 
with every legitimate dealer in the busi- 
ness. Manifestly this is not fair and in 
cases of this sort there is certainly a 
fictitious “low” value as well as a fictitious 
“high” price. Between these two there 
is a normal und upon which I am at- 
tempting to base my argument. If, by 
these arguments, I am impressing the 
general buyer with the thought that he 
is being over-charged and robbed I shall 
have made a very grave mistake. I sin- 
cerely trust that this matter will be 
treated wholly as a discussion from 
which later we will reach a correct con- 
clusion. 

The buyer should also consider the 
character of the stock sent out by the 
several dealers. Only experience will 
teach him this but one will send out 
plants which may even be again divided 
and another, plants so small that it will 
take a year or two for them to become 
established. 


WORD or two about the pric> of 

seedling novelties and their intro- 
duction, which word I suspect is a case 
of “fools rushing in where angels fear 
to tread” and such being the case some 
one may have to rescue me from the 
wrath of Mr. Bliss, Miss Sturtevant, and 
probably others. I do NOT comprehend 
where any Iris can fairly be sold at a 
price in excess of ten dollars or even 
less. If the stock is too limited to sell 
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for the ten dollars, it should be withheld 
for further propagation, for it is either 
too new for introduction or is a poor 
grower and should not be introduced at 
all. We have a rule in our symposium 
rating that a novelty shall not receive a 
final rating until five years after intro- 
duction. Logically the grower should 
test a seedling five years before intro- 
ducing it. If this were done, the amount 
of stock on hand would permit of 4 rea- 
sonable price. I am growing hundreds 
of seediings and find they increase five 
to ten times a year and may I add that 
if one is introduced it will rate around 
nine points. I am firmly convinced that 
a price of $50.00 for an Iris rhizome is 
utterly ridiculous and wholly silly. No 
flower stock which increases as rapidly 
as Iris stock is sensibly worth any such 
price. It is simply a fictitious value 
placed by a foolish desire to grab some- 
thing new at which game we Americans 
are most skillful players, doubtless to the 
amusement and certainly to the profit of 
English and French friends. I am in- 
formed that one American grower whose 
introductions have been normally good 
and reasonably priced recently consid- 
ered doubling the price of his latest nov- 
elties, not because he could not grow 
them for less but because the buyer would 
not consider them good in comparison 
with the high-priced novelties of other 
introducers. To maintain the prestige of 
his introduction must cost the buyer 
twice as much and the worst of all this 
is, that he correctly gauged the psychol- 
ogy of the buying public although he is 
not taking advantage of it. 


I HAVE no patience with the general 
nurseryman who catalogues as “new 
and novel” such old stand-bys as Iris 
King, Rhein Nizxe, etc. I have never de- 
cided whether he knows no better or is 
too lazy to have his catalogue tyne reset. 
He usually carries a long list of junk at 
$.15 to $.25 each and makes poor old 
Rhein Nize “tote” the burden at $.50. It 
is worth the $.50 but most of the others 
are not worth the $.15. No grower can 
cultivate, dig, pack, and deliver a root 
for $.15, and it is not fair to make the 
better varieties carry the burden. He 
should discard the junk and price the bet- 
ter stuff to yield a fair profit, both to 
himself and to the buying public. 

I trust that my friend<. the growers. 
will receive these comments in good 
spirit and will consider them as a discus- 
sion having two sides, with one of which 
I am familiar and upon the other of 
which I am open to conviction. I hope, 
too, that my friends, the buyers, will not 
think t I am condemning the grow- 
ers outright; they. are entitled to be 
heard and may present facts which will 
show that their present prices are war- 
ranted. I must repeat also and with the 
strongest emphasis that I do not wish to 
implant in the mind of the buyer the 
idea that he is being robbed; my desire 
being merely to bring about a frank and 
open discussion free from acrimony and 
certainly with a courteous regard for the 
rights and ideas of all those who enter 
into it from either viewpoint. 

CLARENCE P. CONNELL 
OTHER POINTS OF VIEW 


I THINK that we may well thank Mr. 

Connell for so frankly opening a dis- 
cussion on so tender a subject as 
“prices,” As a subject, it needs air- 


ing; and although we may not see any 
actual reduction of prices as a result, 
it should bring about a better under- 
standing between the buyer and the 
seller; and I hope that others, both 
amateurs and commercial growers, 
will enter into this discussion. 

In the following notes I am express- 
ing Miss Sturtevant’s point of view 
as well as my own, and as the space 
this month is limited I shall consider 
the subject only from the point of 
view of the breeder. I think that you 
will concede that there are a number 
of viewpoints on both sides of the dis- 
cussion. The buyer may be just a gar- 
dener; or an Iris collector; or a com- 
mercial grower who buys to sell again. 
The tradesman may sell at retail, or 
at wholesale, or attempt to sell pri- 
vately, varieties of his own produc- 
tion. Mr. Bliss sells only “whole 
stocks.” Miss Sturtevant has found 


this impossible, and is trying to com-° 


promise between retail and limited 
stock sales. Mr. Farr is one of the 
very few in this country who com- 
bines all three sorts of sales to any 
extent. Mr. Bliss, at least in the past, 
is, in a way, not responsible for what 
is introduced. The purchaser selects 
the plant he prefers, pays what he con- 
siders right, and makes his own retail 
price. Miss Sturtevant, Mr. Farr. 
and the others, select the variety and 
also set the price, and hence may be 
held responsible for both. 


HE breeder has on hand not one 

but manv seedlings worthy of in- 
troduction. He can afford to grow one 
variety for five years, and then list it 
(provided that some other grower has 
not suverseded it by that time) at a 
low price; but he can rarely afford to 
do this with many varieties each year. 
Aside from the expense of growing; 
as long as “offering for sale,” is the 
only sort of protection accorded a new 
introduction, priority in this respect 
counts for a great deal. If a system 
of patenting were practicable, the 
breeder could afford to grow stock, and 
sell later at a low price. He could 
then, at least. be held responsible for 
an unreasonably high price, but at 
present this is not the case. It is a 
protection to name and list a seedling 
promptly, and what about the price? 
As a whole stock, a seedling blooming 
for the first time may bring $50.00 to 
$500.00. This is fact, not fancy, 
though Miss Sturtevant has been able 
to sell but one whole stock, and that at 
far below the maximum. Hence 
“foundation stock” listed at $25.00 im- 
plies a whole stock value of about 
$250.00; not a very large sum. Let 
us assume (it is often the case). 
that almost the complete stock is sold 
the first year, and that a commercial 
grower buys one plant in 1920. Judg- 
ing from Mr. Connell’s experience 


with Queen Caterina, he has for sale 
in 1923 probably one hundred plants. 
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Even if priced at $1.00, his original 
investment of $25.00 has brought in 
almost 400%. Setting aside all ques- 
tions of overhead expense, the com- 
mercial grower is thus justified in 
paying a high price for a meritorious 
novelty. 

The breeder, however, considers 
also the possible value of a new variety 
as a parent. Take Shekinah for ex- 
ample. It is the first yellow self of 
pallida habit and derivation. To es- 
tablish its priority it must be intro- 
duced. To its value as a real novelty 
was added its probable inherent value, 
and the price was set at $25.00. Nat- 
urally the sales were very few, the 
opportunities for competition from 
other breeders slight. Today Miss 
Sturtevant has perhaps thirty or forty 
yellow selfs, of varying depths of tone, 
that offer far more opportunities for 
introduction, than seems at all desir- 
able in so narrow a color range. The 
price for 1923 is $5.00, and henceforth 
the amount of salable stock will deter- 
mine further reductions. Shekinah 
will still give gous seedlings, but it is 
unlikely that they wii! be distinct from 
already introduced varieties. and in 
itself it should become as widely dis- 
tributed as Flavescens, and at the 
same price. I hope that conditions 
will permit this reduction within not 
too long a period. 

OR the breeder or the commercial 

grower, high prices are justified I 
am auite sure. For the collector no 
iustification is necessary; a collector 
is a collector. and that is all there is 
to it. For the amateur gardener to 
whom an Iris is above all. onlv another 
hardy perennial that will add to the 
beauty of his earden, high prices have 
no excuse. Except for education he 
should not even read the description 
of a high priced novelty for very 
rarely does a novelty make a unique 
and different color effect in the gar- 
den, than some inexpensive variety of 
lesser perfection as an individual. 

Mr. Connell suggests that prices 
should vary from year to year but nor- 
mally with a downward trend.. We 
fully agree and, in gexeral. so act but 
it is not always possib'e. In the Win- 
ter of 1919-20 we lost 30% of the stock 
of Queen Caterina. 8% more went to 
fill orders as announced in the 1920 
catalogue. Hence in 1922 we gained 
nothing by the sudden juran to $10.00 
and, in fact, are practically starting 
anew. That a variety shovld become 
rare at short notice suggests that Mr. 
Connell is absolutely correct in stating 
that the high prices are largely due 
to the fact that the grower holds little 
stock for a propagation reserve. But 
to return to the subject of variation 
in price from vear to year. Consid- 
ered individually it is perfectly rea- 
sonable, but it would lead to a general 
lack of confidence that would be ruin- 
ous. The buyer would always be wait- 
ing for the bargain, and the grower 
could never invest in stock with any 
certainty of procuring an adequate re- 
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turn. Even the reduction of price 
practised by Miss Sturtevant when 
stock permits, tends I think, to pre- 
vent the commercial grower from pur- 
chasing the latest of her introductions. 
On the face of it, a 25 to 40% reduc- 
tion annually hardly parallels natural 
increase plus sales; but such a step 
quite clearly discourages purchasing 
for resale. 


UST a word on what I might term 

the psychological developments to- 
wards high prices in Miss Sturtevant’s 
case. Many of her customers select 
their plants in bloom; often they wish 
seedlings that are not for sale and 
more than often the only politic thing 
to do is to price them at what should 
prove a prohibitive price. If this is 
accepted, there is a tacit obligation to 
retain the high price even later, when 
stock permits of the variety being in- 
troduced. It seems essential that cus- 
tomers whether they select from the 
flowering plants, or from the cata- 
logue; whether they are amateurs 
or commercial growers; should be 
charged the same amounts. There are 
no trade discounts and there is no obli- 
gation for the private grower to pay 
the high prices which are, from our 
point of view, wholly reasonable for 
the commercial ‘grower. To allow 
everyone the same opportunities for 
purchase at the same price should be 
considered only fair. 

It is most unfortunate that high 
prices should have so strong an appeal. 
In Miss Sturtevant’s first catalogue of 


novelties, varieties ranged in price 
from $1.00 to $25.00. There were as 
many sales of the last as of the first, 
there were more sales at about $5.00, 
than at $3.00; and yet a number of 
the varieties originally priced at $3.00 
are far more expensive at present 
owing to loss of stock, and a greater 
appreciation of their merit. 

I have expressed just one of the six 
points of view I have mentioned, I 
sincerely hope that others will be put 
forward because it is a question which 
affects not only the Iris alone, and its 
adherents, but the devotees of all the 
flowers which merit the attention of 
a special society. In Peonies, in Dah- 
lias, in Gladioli, Narcissi, and Sweet 
Peas, you will find high values of an 
apparently fictitious nature. 


To leave this question for a moment, 
I rather regret the necessary length of 
so interesting a discussion, because 
there are other phases of considerable 
interest. There are new catalogues at 
hand. Mr. Farr’s “Better Plants” 
marks a new and most praiseworthy 
departure, and Mr. Bonnewitz’s “Gar- 
den Notes, No. 10” also brings out 
points of a general interest. Then, too, 
the planning of exhibitions is well 
along. I have been in close touch with 
Minneapolis, Rockford, Belvidere, 
Nashville, Columbus, and New Ro- 
chelle. This last features an exhibit 
of garden and Iris books which is a 
novel development. But all these in- 
terests must await another month. 
R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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Iris Culture in California 
BY HELEN M, SMITH 
(In San Jose Mercury Herald) 


RISES seem to grow more ideally in 

California than in any other section 

of the United States. Possibly this is 
due to the fact that so many of the 
Irises came a raed from the countries 
around the Mediterranean where they re- 
ceive a thorough baking and drying out 
in the summer months. Our weather con- 
ditions are similar. 

There is hardly a month of the year 
when some of the Irises, either pogoniris 
(which are the so-called Germanicas) or 
some of the bulbous are not in bloom, so 
surely one cannot say that the Iris blos- 
soms for a short season only. 


OF EASIEST CULTURE 


Culturally they are about the easiest 
things to grow, ave subject to very few 
diseases and are evidently not attractive 
to the ordinary garden bugs and worms, 
for they are seldom troubled by any of 
the pests that we have to fight on other 
ay Even gophers do not seem to care 
for them. Root rot is the most serious 


disease, but with proper planting and 
care in watering it seldom occurs. Irises 
should be planted almost on top of the 
—_— (except in very light sandy soil, 
where deeper planting is necessary), so 
that the rhizome is about half uncovered 
—or as one writer expresses it, they 
should lie in the ground as a duck sits 
on water. When the rhizome is deeply 
buried it never dries out thoroughly, = 
as the new rhizomes form around th 

parent they seek the surface, ——~ 
the old root so completely that if drain- 
age is not perfect, rot soon attacks the 
parent and if not discovered in time the 
whole plant is soon affected. The best 
treatment when such a condition is dis- 
covered is to dig the plant, cut away all 
decayed parts and soak the remaining 
rhizome in a solution of permanganate 
of potassium for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. Then plant in new location with 
plenty of air slacked lime worked into 
the soil. These plants will have to be 
watched for some time, and sparingly 
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watered, during this period of watchful 
waiting to see that the ro* is checked. 


LITTLE FERTILI7.ER NEEDED 

In my experience with Irises beta here 
and in New York, I .ind that very little 
fertilizer is necessary for tne bearded 
Iris, hydrated lime and occasionally a lit- 
tle bone meal seems to %e all that is nec- 
essary. The bulbors and the Japanese 
varieties are just the opposite. They do 
not want any lime but want plenty of 
well rotved fertilizer. In preparing the 
ground fo Irises I sprinkle enough lime 
on to make .* white. Spade the ground 
deeply, and pulverize thoroughly. After 
setting out the rhizomes, if the ground is 
dry, water just enough to settle it. If 
putting the Irises in a bed that has been 
used for Irises the season previous 
(which I avoid if possible) a small 
amount of fertilizer will be benef‘cial. 


WHEN TO TRANSPLANT 


As to the time for transpleuting, au- 
thorities differ, but I find that in Cali- 
fornia, any time from the middle of Au- 
gust to the first of November has proven 
satisfactory. Some of the varieties are 
heavier growers than others, and sepa- 
rating has to be done more frequently. It 
has been found that where plants are left 
season after season in one location the 
rhizomes become so crowded that inferior 
blossoms result; therefore to obtain the 
best results, some varieties should be di- 
vided after the second blossoming sea- 
son, while others should stand another 
season. The best blossoms are always 
obtained the second season after division, 
unless the variety is of very weak growth. 

During the month of July no water 
is given. This gives the plant a com- 
plete rest. Then a few days before dig- 
ging, if the soil is hard, they may be wa- 
tered. 

Occasionally an Iris that comes from a 
distance is very dry when received and 
should not be watered after planting un- 
til growth starts; otherwise it may rot. 


TREATMENT OF BULBOUS IRISES 


The bulbous Irises are second in con- 
sideration in effectiveness in the garden. 
The Spanish {ris is perhaps the best 
known of this group. The Dutch and 
English are not so commonly cultivated 
but are gradually gaining favor. They 
should be planted three inches deep and 
three inches or more apart. They should 
be in the ground not later than October, 
as the bulbs are small and dry out too 
much if left unplanted too long. Good 
drainage is the most important feature in 
their care, as the stems are subject to 
rot if the ground around them remains 
too wet. But they require plenty of wa- 
ter until the blossoming season is over. 
The foliage is so slender on the Spanish, 
Low Dutch and English Irises that the 
stems should not be cut close to the 
ground when cutting the blossoms. If 
cut short the bulbs will not ripen and no 
blooms will be had the following year. 
‘rhe English Irises are larger than the 
Spanish, and require more water and 
partial shade, while the Spanish love the 
sun. 

THE BLOOMING SEASON 


The Irises begin in the Spring with 
the Pumilas, then the Orientalis, both 
white and yellow, which are followed by 
the grand pageant of the bearded Irises. 
The two true Germanicas, white and deep 
purple, are the first to appear, and be- 
fore they are gone the others are in full 
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bloom. At the same time one of the na- 
tive Irises of the eastern part of the 
United States comes on—versi-color Ver- 
ginica—and in the mountains of this 
state are to be found several beautiful 
wild Irises that are worthy of a place in 
every garden. A wide range of color is 
to be found in these native Irises, and 
they are very easy to raise from seed, 
which can be found in great abundance 
in July. The wild plants are not easy 
to transplant; the only safe season is in 
the rainy season just after growth has 
begun. And this is not always a con- 
venient time to visit the woods, espe- 
cially as it is usually necessary to leave 
the paved highway. 

A large number of the Irises grown 
in most of our gardens are hybrids and 
of late years many new varieties have 
been produced. There is still room for 
many new crosses, and it will be found 
very fascinating to try some yourselves. 
Of course seed will not produce a 
worth-while Pay te but that rather serves 
to heighten the interest. 

HOW TO POLLENIZE IRISES 

The pollination of the Iris is simple, 
and must be done by hand, as it is very 
seldom that an insect .can fertilize a 
blossom. The anthers should be removed 
from the pollen parent when the blos- 
som first opens, preferably very early in 
the morning, and can be put in a small 
box properly marked until desired for 
use. The best time of day for making 
the crosses is about ten in the morning 
on a bright sunny day when there is lit- 
tle or no wind. The pollen will retain 

. its potency for a week and sometimes 
longer, and should be applied to the 
stigma with a small camel’s hair brush. 
The stigmatic lip will be found at the 
apex of the style arm and will be ready 
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for pollination when the outer edge drops 
down and exposes the upper surface. It 
is also best to remove the anthers. from 
the flower that is to be the seed parent, 
though it is not absolutely necessary to 
do so. In making crosses it will be found 
that some are good seed parents, and 
their pollen will be sterile, and that those 
that have the most potent pollen will 
not produce a seed. One cf the best seed 
parents that I have found so far is pal- 
lida dalmatica, variety Princess Beatrice. 
This almost always produces seeds, is 
such a hardy and luxuriant grower that 
it is very good foundation stock to work 
on. Many seeds will germinate slowly 
and it is best to leave the bed undisturbed 
for a year after planting. Some will 
grow rapidly and i have had seedlings 
blossom six months after the seeds were 
planted. It is also wise to seed the seed 
back onto the seedling, that is to pollinize 
a seedling blossom with its own pollen. 
This tends to stabilize the colors. I 
plant my seeds in November. The seeds 
are large enough so that they can be 
planted far enough apart to allow trans- 
planting of one plant without disturbing 
the neighboring plants or the seeds that 
have not yet come up. The seedlings can 
be transplanted to trial beds where they 
can stay for observation, until their 
value can be determined. 


SOME GOOD VARIETIES 


In starting a collection for California 
gardens the following will be found sat- 
isfactory: 

Lohengrin, Pallida Dalmatica var. 
Princess Beatrice. Pallida, Jacquesiana, 
Isoline, Albert Victor, Queen of May, 
Caterina, Ma Mie, Loreley, Perfection, 
Iris King, Kochii, Quaker Lady, Floren- 
tina and Flavescens. 
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In The American Rose Annual 


gravation—or a mystery—to me that 

presumably intelligent people persist 
in thinking of the Rose as necessarily an 
“everblooming” shrub. To be sure, we 
have accepted the main June bloom of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals and the Climbers in 
a ee way, turning eagerly to 
the Teas and Hybrid Teas, scraggly lit- 
tle bushes that they are, as the real 


result of this unjustified point of 


Rate Aine rng 


Hl 


view has been the growing up of an idea 

that the Rose must always be 

in beds or borders, and that it may not 
any place the wi 


When we look at the great Rose family 
outside. the narrow limits of the ciasses 
referred to, = different — and 
other possibilities appear. 

species of Roses native to North 
America, and with half as many more 


‘of these s 


available to us from Europe and Asia, 
with the modern hybrids of and into some 
ies, there is really a great 
range of s for shrub use. 

To be sure, these other and sturdier 
Roses thet can stand alone or mingle on 
equal terms with the Lilacs and Spireas 
and Deutzias and Viburnums are not 
“everblooming.” Neither are the other 
good shrubs we love and use, nor is there 
any disparagement of them because they 
give us their glory of bloom in due sea- 
son, and then subside into the varied 
greenery which adds to the charm of a 
good garden. 

Would we want the brilliant show of 
the Forsythia to continue all the Spring? 
Is not a month of Mock-orange, a fort- 
night of Lilacs, the ten-day show of the 
Magnolia and the Deutzia enough to 
justify the room these garden favorites 
take. Who, indeed, having once realized 
the true glory of a garde, wauts per- 
petual bloom without change on any 
loved favorite? To me, the change of 
my garden from day to day, from week 
to week, is its fascination, its charm, 
and much of its value. The day is over 
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of the “carpet beds” which might as well 
have been made of painted tin as of the 
changeless Coleus, Achyranthes, Alter- 
nantheras that looked no better and were 
more trouble! 

If, then, we admit that a Rose that will 
ve us a breath-taking burst of bloom 
or an enchanted week is worth the room 
it takes, having good green foliage and 
graceful form to commend it for the 
other fifty-one weeks of the year, it may 
be desirable to examine into sorts and 
uses for the queen of flowers as a hardy 
shrub. 

In earlier issues of this Annual much 
attention has been paid to the use of the 
Rose in the landscape. Charles Down- 
ing Lay considered it in the 1916 An- 
nual, as did Wilhelm Miller in 1917, and 
in 1918 Warren H. Manning developed 
the value of the Rose in broad park 
plantings. 

No one, however, has discussed it for 
the smaller gardens, where it may take 
place beside the cherished shrubs— 
some, like the overdone Hydrangea “p. 
g.,” entirely too frequently cherished!— 
which afford bloom and foliage and some- 
times fruit in succession over all the 
growing months, and graceful twig 
forms in the leafless winter-time. 

First, let us take account of the use of 
the modern Climbers as shrubs. With a 
little care, they can be trained as “pil- 
lars” of four or five feet height, provid- 
ing opportunity for enjoying many 
lovely sorts for five weeks or more. These 
pillars are more pleasing when out of 
bloom than any Lilac after its flowers 
are gone. The process of training is 
simple. A centrai support is desirable, 
preferably a piece of discarded van- 
ized iron pipe planted when the is 
planted. The shoots are tied up to this 
support, and headed off when they get to 
its top, or deftly twined about it Zor a 
fuller effect. In early Spring the side 
shoots are pruned to less than a foot in 
length, and this leaves plenty of bloom- 
ing wood to clothe the pillar with snow 
or flame, with cream or the rosy tints of 
dawn, as the variety offers. 

Each year all the old wood is cut away 
and the new shoots trained in as before. 
To Rose-lovers who lament a lack of 
room for trying out the superb new 
Climbers mentioned elsewhere in this 
Annua! by A. J. Fish, I commend the 
pillar method, for they can be kept at 
the ends of borders, or even in the vege- 
table garden. 

Aviateur Bleriot, Hiawatha, Purity, 
Ghislaine de Feligonde, American Pillar, 
Evangeline, Milky Way, and two score 
others as good—try them and rejoice! 

A symmetrical shrub can be made out 
of one of these Climbers without a sup- 
port by turning in the long shoots upon 
each other to form a sort of balloon 
shape, with proper trimming and tying. 
The result is gorgeous. 

I hardly need mentior the hedge pos- 
sibilities of these modern Climbers which 
make Crimson Rambler only a painful 
muemory, and take one away from the 
dead monotony of repetition we have in 
Lady Gay and Dorothy Perkins—too 
much of a good thing! American Pillar, 
Silver Moon, and Dr. W. Van Fleet will 
work into a self-supporting hedge that is 
wholly impenetrable, if full six feet or 
more of width is ailowed, and the flower 
show is superb. By planting them so 
they mix into each other the variety and 
length of bloom are increased. 

It is, however, of the actual shrub use 
of Roses I started to write. I am re- 
stricted considerably by the reluctance of 
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nurserymen to either grow or offer many 
fine - es of Roses for shrubs, and may 
en re only treat here those that can 


pe asily supreme as a shrub is Rosa 
Hugonis, that levely single yellow Rose 
from West China which into and 
around a — yo a Hor- 
ticultu n its bug: re- 
strictions. adie . graceful shrub, 
growing ra a form generally re- 
sembling that of the familiar Van Houtte 
Spirea, and blooming gloriously for full 
two weeks before any other Rose is 
awake to the Spring. After bloomin mere 
its pale-green foliage on its curious 
brown twigs continues until Fall turns 
the leaves a soft purple. This Rose is 
good in the border exactly twelve months 
in the year, for its twigs are beautiful 
a pee the Winter’s snow. 
= ie. ag ned re and 
reading or ‘‘stoo out” as i . 
the Altaiva form of the Scotch or Burnet 
Rose (R. spinosissima), now sometimes 
knowns as R. altaica, is a very lovely 
shrub, from the earliest spring days 
when its abundant green leaves unfold 
until a real freeze removes them in !ate 
Fall. Its great single white flowers al- 
most hide the foliage for awhile. This 
~ -arvtines” 1 ah pepper nga 


Another of a dwarf wild Roses is 
R. lucida alba, or R. virginiana alba, with 
shining leaves and lovely white comets, 
followed by decorative and enduring red 
trail, x4 

Ans -— pa enough 
oan te con Japanese form 


white fiowers covers une. 
The Prairie Rose (R. setigera) has 
good shrub to about 


well with it in the 
addition te the charm 


ght out of Sir 

Walter Scott’s Waverly novels (as Amy 

Flora Mcelvor, Lucy Ashton, 

ete.) have ell - eg and can ke 
used in the same 

The only definitely. ‘yellow hardy Roses 


prior to the coming in of R. 
were the so-called A i 


manage, because they get “leggy” and 
bare, and are averse to ordinary pruning. 
Yet they do a service and take 2 a 
not covered by any other shrub, an 
worth the little extra bother. Their 
blooms are early, exceedingly sweet, and 
of the clearest yellow. 
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The grand Rugosa Roses and their 
Hybrids are superb bush subjects for the 
shru » Save, perhaps, the rampant 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, the ten-foot 
canes of which need other treatment 
(which they 3 repay, as noted in 


vious issues of the Annual). ese 
Rugosas have re foliage, “rugose” 
or wrinkled, dark green and enduring, 


and their showy fruits follow lovely and 
fragrant flowers. They are at home as 
good shrubs, and the new F. J. Grooten- 
dorst is a notable sort, a hundred times 
more satisfactory to use than its awk- 
ward Holland name is to say! It is a 
continuous bloomer of flowers that lock 
like red Carnations, but, as with all the 
continuous blooming Roses, there is no 
great burst of bloom at une time. 

If the nurserymen were ready with tho 
plants I would tell of other Rose species 
of value as shrubs. Seog! 1 sethy oon 
come into commerce the superb hybrids 
on which our test rosarian, the late 
lamented Dr. Ven Fleet, had lavished his 
know experience, and insight. The 
first of to - Ag) 


ropagaticn for 
introduction is M. Wallace, ustrated 
in the 1921 fp choce as “W. C 


dling. 

it grew. under Dr. Van Fleet’s critical 
oe Se oer 
edly jected his seedlings, it made a 

wonderful lossy foliage, cov- 
ered — with very large, semi-double, 
ink flowers, a followed — with 
some fine buds in Summer and Fall. It 


Its lovely and informal flowers are a 
luminous cherry-red in color. This wholly 
different Rose is next in order of intro- 
duction, I believe, though those of us who 
saw it in full vigor even after the 
Easter-Monday freeze of — most 
earnestly wished it might be coming 
along with Mary Wallace. 

There are also growing at Bell many 
unnamed wonders See tas hybrids . 
R. Hugonis, R. al 
R. Engelmannii, R. 
eana, and others, with I 
and with robust Hybrid Tes like eae 
ance. 

These, it is expected, are to be made 
available through the American Rose So- 
ciety’s system of distribution, arranged 
with the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, and to ac- 
complish which equitable distribution the 
Society has been legally incorporated as 
a (ea “not for profit.” These 

Roses ought to put the Rose into the 
American garden and “dooryard” (Dr. 
Van Fleet’s own word for his aim) as 
never before, always provided we Ameri- 
can folks can be willing to take the Rose 
as to bleom on the basis on which we take 
Deutzias, Spireas, and other good shrubs. 


Black Spots on Roses 


rom one of The Rural Manuals, 

edited by L. H. Bailey, and pre- 
pared by the late V. B. Stewart, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, U. 8. Dept. of 
Agriculture, and of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and will, I hope, answer what 
“W. G. M.” (in December issue) 
wishes to know: . 


Tite following extracts were taken 


“Black-Spot on Roses—The disease 
known as black-spot, leaf-blotch or leaf- 
spot is one of the most destructive dis- 
eases on Roses. In nurseries the Rose 
plants severely affected become defoliated 
in Summer; in many cases causing the 
leaf-buds, which should remain dormant 
until the following year, to open late in 
the season. 

“Description—The symptoms of the 
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disease are black soot-like blotches on the 
upper surface of the leaves. The spots 
are first small, but they increase in size 
to a half inch in diameter. Often a num- 
ber of spots coalesce invoiving a consid- 
erable part of the leaf tissue. A very 
marked character is the fringed border 
of the spots. Severely affected leaves 
usually turn yellow and fall prematurely. 
“Cause—The cause of the disease is 
the fungus Diplocarpon rosae. Spores of 
the fungus which are borne in the black 
spots on the leaves are disseminated by 
wind and rain to new foliage where they 
produce new infections. Special fruit- 
ing bodies which develop in the diseased 
leaves that fall to the ground, carry the 
fun over Winter. 
mtrol—Bordeaux mixture, or a 
dust mixture consisting of ninety-five 
parts finely ground sulphur and five 
parts powdered lead arsenate, will con- 
trol the black-spot disease. The first 
application should be made in early Sum- 
mer, soon after the first new leaves are 
developed. Four or five subsequent treat- 
ments should be made at intervals of 
about two weeks.” 


(The foregoing would indicate that 
the new growth, unless well hardened, 
would not live over Winter, and that 
all old leaves should be destroyed be- 


Manetene Aetunee axeeaes. 
and fresh stone or lump lime (quicklime). 
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batches of lime ready when needed, 
and in small quantity, which can be 
easily still further reduced 

m sz T. 


Mrs. Austin’s Easter Talk this 
month is very timely in telling about 
flowers from the land of Christ. We 
are all interested to know of the com- 
mon flowers of foreign countries as 
compared with those with which we 
are familiar at home. 
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The Fritillary 


BY ANTONE J. SOARES 


N INQUIRY published in THE 

FLOWER GROWER relating to the 

Fritillaria has prompted me to 
write this little article on this inter- 
esting plant. There is no doubt that 
most of the readers are more fa- 
miliar with the Crown Imperialis, 
Fritillaria imperialis, which is sold by 
most seedsmen, than with the wild 
species. The generic name of this 
rather odd plant comes from the Latin 
word, fritillus, meaning a dice-box, to 
which the shape of this flower has a 
fanciful resemblance. 


In Europe there is one species, Fri- 
tillaria meleagris, which is known by 
various names, such as Snake’s-Head 
Lily, Lazarus-Bell, and Leopard Lily, 
although the latter appellation more 
properly belongs to one of our native 
Lilies, Lilium pardalinum. The name, 
Lazarus-Bell, seems to have been orig- 
inally Lazar’s Bell, and no doubt it re- 
ceived this name from the fact that 
the flower possesses a likeness to a 
small bell, which the lazar, or leper, 
was bound to wear on his person, so 
that its tinkling might give warning 
of his approach. The peculiar checked 
appearance of this flower aiso sug- 
gested a connection with the leper; and 
for that reason Leopard Lily, no 
doubt, can be explained as a corruption 
of Leper’s-Bell. 


California is the natural habitat of 
a number of beautiful as well as inter- 
esting species, amongst which the odd- 
est and the best known is Fritillaria 
lanceolata. This species which can al- 
ways be identified by its pure-white, 
solid conical bulb is always surrounded 
by innumerable rice-like bulblets which 
latter characteristic has won for it the 
common name of Rice-Lily. It is also 
known by a number of other common 
names such as Brown Lily, Mission- 
Bells, Bronze-Bells, and. Rice-Root. All 
these names are characteristic of the 
plant for its odd-shaped, chocolate- 
colored blossoms resemble to some ex- 
tent a small bell, while the little bulb- 
lets are like so many grains of rice. 
There are a number of varieties of this 
species, but the one known under the 
name of floribunda, found growing in 
the shady woods of the Coast Range 
Mountains, is the prettiest, for its 
graceful stem which often reaches the 
height of two feet is often adorned 
with as many as twenty pendent bells 
that are variously spotted with green 
and brown. If you would have the 
pieasure of seeing this odd and inter- 
esting plant in its native habitat, you 
must go into the woods some day in 
early Spring, when the dentarias fleck 
the woods with white, and the exuber- 
ant Thrasher from the top of some 
serub oak tree pours forth a flood of 
liquid melody. In such a congenial 
situation you will undoubtedly find a 
colony of these plants lifting their 


curiously spotted blossoms among the 
luxuriant herbage. But you must keep 
a sharp scrutiny as you go along, for 
these dull green and chocolate-colored 
blossoms blend so well into the sur- 
roundings that one is often upon them 
without being aware of their proxim- 
ity. You will also notice nearby cer- 
tain handsome, broad, shiny, solitary 
leaves, a foot or less long, close to the 





“ Red-Bell,” (Fritillaria recurva) 


ground, and you will no doubt wonder 
as to their identity. These, and other 
innumerable tiny leaves springing 
from the ground are the product of 
the rice-like bulblets in different stages 
of development. The large ones will 
in all probability bloom next season, 
in which case the large flat leaf will 
not make its appearance, but instead 
there will spring up from the ground 
& flowering scape with here and there 
a whorl of lance-like leaves two to five 
inches iong. Rarely, if ever, does a 
radical leaf and a flowering scape grow 
from the same bulb at once. It is said 
that the bulbs live just one year, but 
so large is the preduct of its tiny bulb- 
lets that there need be no fear regard- 
ing its extermination. Possibly its 
duil-colored blossoms, which blend so 
imperceptibly into the surrounding 
herbage, may help in its preservation, 
for the would-be ravisher of our wood- 
lands will pass on to some other flower 
that is more attractive. 

There is a superstition prevalent 
among the Indians that the digging of 
the bulbs of the Fritillary will cause 
the acorns to drop from the Oak trees. 
Although this is classed with the Po- 
tatoes for which the Indian name is 
“bo”, it is apparently not used for food 
as are the bulbs of the Brodiaeas, Cal- 
ochorti, and the Camassias. 

There are ten or more species of 
Fritillariea to be found within the con- 
fines of California which are interest- 
ing either on account of their oddity 
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or beauty. Some are exceedingly lo- 
cal in their habitat, and one of these 
is the White Fritillary known by the 
scientific name of Fritillaria liliacea. 
This is found only on the hills over- 
looking the bay of San Francisco, and 
at Mare Island. It bicoms in Spring, 
and may be found lifting its clusters of 
dull-white blossoms among the colonies 
of the beautiful Dodecatheons, or 
Shooting-stars. These blossoms have 
a greenish stripe through the middle 
of each petal, and are often purple- 
spotted toward the base. 

The most beautiful species is that 
known as Fritillaria recurva. The chil- 
dren, who are so fortunate as to live 
where this gorgeous plant grows, have 
bestowed upon it the common appella- 
tion of Red-Bell, and it is interesting 
to note how appropriately the children 
have named it, for its blossoms are 
certainly bell-shaped, and of a most in- 
tense fiery scarlet. These blossoms, 
which are exceedingly lily-like in ap- 
pearance, are borne in clusters at the 
end of a stout stem which often 
reaches the height of twenty inches. 
As many as thirty blossoms, which are 
a fiery scarlet on the outside and yel- 





“Mission Bells.” “Bronze Lily,” 
“Checker Lily,’’(Fritillarialanceolata) 


low spotted with scarlet within, have 
been counted on one plant. To the 
novice, who has the good fortune to 
come upon it in its native habitat, it 
is often mistaken for a Lily, so lily- 
like is its appearance, and he is not 
far wrong for it is indeed one of that 
family. 


Following the mild Fall with mod- 
erate weather up to Christmas time, 
weather conditions have been unusu- 
ally severe the country over, up to 
about March 20, or for a period of 
practically three months. Northern 
New York, while experiencing an un- 
usually steady spell of cold weather, 
has escaped many of the severe storms 
which have prevailed in the West and 
South and on the Atlan-ic Coast. 
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Between House and Street 


HE AREA between the house and 

| street is normally semi-public in 
character, and wisely as well, in- 
clades but a minor portion of our 
landed property; but despite its small 
size it is the foregrouna of the picture 
dominated by the house. It is an es- 
sential part of what we present to the 
public view, and as such should reflect 
our personality. Our houses are a 
costly affair, our yards need cost but 
little; and yet how few of us would 
be willing to be judged by our yards. 
As the house is set near, or away 
from the street, on a narrow or a wide 
lot, the shape of the area, and conse- 
quently its design, necessarily changes. 
The yard may be a narrow strip along 
the street; a rectangle of pleasing pro- 
portions; a square; or more rarely a 
deep rectangle with the building at 
the further end. Each form merits 
attention, but in every case the devel- 
opment of the area should be consid- 
ered in association with the house and 
the habits of its occupants. Considera- 
tion of neighboring developments 
seems to me less important, simply 
because design is so rare that it im- 
mediately stands out from the com- 
mon ruck however unassuming it may 


be. 
T= usual city or village home is 
often within less than twenty feet 
of the street, and with a distance much 
less than this, planting alone is not 
‘sufficient to form a screen. A wall or 
vine-cclad fence will shut out the 
passer-by; perhaps a retaining wall 
topped by low planting may enable us 
to look over the traffic; but the com- 
mon problem is the handling of level 
or gently rising ground. Visually the 
level appears to lean unpleasantly 
down against the house, and if only 
for drainage, the ground should slope 
away from the walls. A straight 
path is logical unless the rise demands 
a flight of steps, but variations in ma- 
terial and width offer many possibili- 
ties. Often, for so short a distance, 
a pavement is possible. The use of 
local materials is wise, and it is un- 
fortunate that concrete slabs should 
be so devoid of beauty when variations 
in pattern, color, and surface are eas- 
ily possible. Though a kitchen walk 
may be a mere fifteen inches in width, 
the front walk should bé at least four 
feet; and often eight appears none too 
wide; and it is well to remember that 
under-drainage is a necessity what- 
ever the material. If the path crosses 
a bit of lawn it should be practically 
flush therewith, its crowned center a 
hit above the general level perhaps, 
and only when its edge is treated with 
a curb, or screened by planting, should 





it be sunk or raised. In fact, if raised 
it is better to raise the flower borders 
also above the lawn; or at least slope 
them quite gradually down to the 
greensward. Such a treatment is, 
however, more usual in a larger area. 


RESTRICTED as we are in space, 
vines are our first consideration, 
and may hide, or suggest, much. With 
stone or brick we may use the close 
clinging Boston Ivy or the almost 
shrubby Evonymus, or climbing Hy- 
drangea; perhaps farther south the 
lovely English Ivy, its fruiting sprays 
reaching far out from the wall. Ona 
wooden house, supports must be pro- 
vided, and climbing and _ twining 
vines selected. Some are purely deco- 
rative like the Akebia, of the large 
flowered Clematises, and less rampant 
Ramblers. Some are heavy draperies 
like the bunched Clematis, the cur- 
tainy Virginia Creeper, and Grape; 
while the Wistaria, Actinidia, and 
Trumpet vine, unless in continual re- 
straint form heavy, far-reaching 
shrubs. The evergreens, Actinidia, 
Hall’s Honeysuckle, and the Boston 
and Virginia creepers, are particu- 
larly useful on a north wall. The 
vines should be selected with due con- 
sideration to the character of the 
house, fine architecture, over-dight 
with foliage is as poor in design, as 
no design at ail. 
) Dinarseee care, too, must be used in 
selecting shrubs, for this is a place 
of all-season interest, and in a way, 
for detailed interest as well. The big- 
leaved Rhododendrons seem too digni- 
fied for the usual small house, but the 
smaller leaved evergreens and even 
more deciduous shrubs of dense or 
picturesque habit, are eminently suit- 
able. Good habit and fine foliage come 
first; then beauty of flower or fruit. 
For example, Spirea vanhouttei, if its 
habit is a proper form in the design, 
is appropriate; while many other 
Spireas lack good foliage; a. 1 the 
flowerful Deutzias and Hydrangeas 
usually lack both habit and perfection 
of foliage. Above all is it necessary 
to remember that it is the house, not 
the planting, that should attract the 
eye; hence a few, perhaps only two 
varieties, well-combined, are far bet- 
ter than a museum collection; and 
above all avoid the use of forest trees, 
however attractive they may be in 
their childhood. If the scheme is at 


all formal, a hedge is a necessity; and 
here in the north our good hedge ma- 
terials are few. Yew, Box, Evonymus 
for evergreens; (Myrtle and English 
Ivy are edgings) and Barberry and 
Privet for deciduous shrubs, make up 
the list of low hedge materials. 
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Whether clipped or merely kept in re- 


-Straint, all these are delightful and 


the lovely informal hedges of Roses or 
Spireas seem not quite the thing in 
such a site. Whatever the material, 
it is, however, the arrangement that 
counts. The narrowest of yards may 
be simple greensward and vines; a 
grass plot with a centered speci- 
men; or perhaps reflect a _  cot- 
tage garden of olden times; the 
sun-flecked pavement and _  grape- 
clad pergola of Italy; the fantastic 
clipped Yew in its setting of gay 
flowers of England; or the white- 
picketed, hodge-podge garden of Col- 
onial times. Between these extremes 
of cold formality and the warm inti- 
macy of the garden, comes a solid 
planting that may show individuality 
without intimacy. A mingled planting 
of Evonymus and Juniperus Pfitzeri 
is always fascinating; Japanese Bar- 
berry and Ramanas Roses have be- 
come a standard combination ; Junipers 
and Roses are infinitely lovely with a 
half-timbered ‘picturesque type of 
domicile; perhaps in deep shade Ivy, 
or Myrtle, or even Ferns may supplant 
the grass. 


S the area widens, but still within 
“+ our set limit of twenty feet, a 
stretch of lawn becomes practically a 
necessity. If the house be high set on 
its foundations, the planting must be 
at that side, but if not, a hedge or low 
planting along the street becomes de- 
sirable. In either case there is op- 
portunity for a wider selection of ma- 
terial in informal arrangement. The 
foundation planting is seen with the 
house, it should emphasize the door- 
way, sink lower before the windows 
and rise again at either corner; where 
space permits it serves as an actual en- 
framement of the facade. The bound- 
ary planting on the other hand is seen 
more from the house. The street side 
should appear fairly uniform, but the 
plantings possess more of interest. 
We can do it with a hedge and a group 
of specimens, or have a selection of 
material of moderate range in height, 
but with a uniform ground cover. But 
with these treatments we are verging 
on my second division of a front yard, 
the rectangle of pleasing proportions, 
and its consideration must await an- 
other month. 


Planning the Small Flower Garden 

In this issue, on page 133, will be 
found suggestions for planning and 
planting the small flower garden. In 
addition to the three articles con- 
tained in this issue, two others are in 
hand with sketches which could not 
be made ready in time for this issue: 
One from New Jersey and the other 
from California. As these planting 
plans all handle the subject from a 
different angle and suggest different 
methods of treatment and for differ- 
ent states and localities many useful 
hints can be gleaned by those who are 
interested in planning a small town 
garden of flowers. 
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Editorial Notes 
Poo few days brings a new cata- 
logue. The Dahlia growers are 
sending out very alluring ones which 
tempt one on to almost sure disap- 
pointment. 

Dahlias are not at home in Utica 
and the near vicinity. What are the 
conditions here that they object to? 
Some of us have about decided that it 
is the soil, which in most parts is 
heavy and clayey. Liberal supplies of 
ashes are necessary to render it at all 
satisfactory for gardening. Roses 
thrive in it but not so Dahlias. That 
is they will not bloom well, if at all, 
running entirely to a rank growth. 

Apparently they need a sandy soil 
as in nearly every case where they 
are seen blooming abundantly it is in 
some of the strips of sandy soil scat- 
tered through this section. 

Beautiful specimens are sometimes 
seen in the near-by parts of the Adi- 
rondacks where the soil is a sandy 
loam. 

Some of the catalogues show such 
beauties that we are half tempted to 
try our luck by purchasing a few 
bushels of sand and mixing up a soil 
to their liking. 


At the last meeting of the Garden 
Club the subject of “Soils” was taken 
up. The study was confined to the 
soils found in the immediate vicinity 
of Utica. 

Prof. Geo. C. Hodges was the 
speaker. He began with the geologi- 
cal history of the section, going back 
to the two glacial periods and their 
results. Also the work of the Mohawk 
River and its many tributary streams. 

A government map of Cneida 
County giving the location of the vari- 
ous kinds of soil found in the county 
was shown. The talk and the free 
discussion which followed were in- 


tensely interesting. At some later 
meeting the subject will be taken up 
again when specimens of the soils of 
the county will be displayed. 

An instructive point advanced by 
the speaker is that thorough cultiva- 
tion is more necessary to success than 
any special soil. The palm is not 
gained without labor in gardening any 
more than in any other successful oc- 
cupation or avocation. 

Two important points of up-to-date 
scientific farming and gardening were 
also discussed; the use of cultures for 
all legumes and of disinfectants for 
preventing disease. The time is com- 
ing when all intelligent “plant grow- 
ers,” whether their work is on a large 
scale or a small one, will recognize that 
nature’s laws for both animal and 
plant life are very similar. 

It has taken years of educational 
work to teach people the need of com- 
batting disease in human beings with 
preventives. Health departments are 
now a recognized part of govern- 
ment and strict laws made, and usually 
strictly enforced, to stop the spread- 
ing of diseases. 

This work has also been carried into 
the care of farm animals and to a cer- 
tain extent to the growing of. farm 
products, but really it is only in its 
infancy. 

With the growth of farm bureaus 
knowledge along this line will spread 
and the day will come when plant 
health laws will be in force. The time 
cannot come too soon when one person 
may not allow disease to run rampant 
on his farm or in his garden thus en- 
dangering the crops of all his neigh- 
bors. 


Useful Hints for April 
wee is to he done in April de- 
pends on the weather more than 
in any other month of the year. Theo- 
retically this April, with Easter, the 
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great spring festival, coming on its 
first day, ought to be a bright warm 
month. But will it be? Can March 
dispose of the immense piles of snow 
so plentifully supplied by January and 
February? Before these questions 
are being read they will have been 
answered by March herself. 

This we know, however, if March 
keeps up the bright warm sunshine 
with which it so bravely starts its 
course, wonders can be accomplished 
in pushing old Winter off his throne. 

There must be occasional checks to 
an over zealous thawing operation 
though, or floods will result with ice 
jambs, and accompanying damage. So 
we must not be impatient when cold 
spells interrupt the sun’s spring work. 


As early in April as possible see 


that all winter accumulations of rub- 
bish are gathered up and disposed of. 
The ground must be fairly dry for this 
work or harm will be done tramping 
around on. the soft lawn. 

Gradually untover hardy borders. If 
manure was scattered on them in the 
Fall, leave it to be dug in as you work 
around the plants a little later. 


By the first week, a few things will 
begin to appear besides the very early 
bulbs, some of which may already be 
in bloom. It is not safe to do much 
digging in the borders however, un- 
less you have very accurate plans of 
them. It is impossible to keep in mind 
just where each plant is, so that too 
early digging is apt to destroy some 
late sleepers. 





This is the month of house hunting 
among our feathered friends. See that 
the houses you have to let are cleaned 
out immediately if you have neglected 
doing ‘so. 

Robins often rear their first brood 
in April. 


As soon as the excess moisture is 
out of the ground it is well to roll the 
lawn. Fill up any holes and scatter 
grass seed so that it may be up early 
and the new grass ready for cutting 
early in the season. 


Many things can be planted out of 
doors during April. Of course the 
Sweet Peas were in by the first and 
of course you believe in scientific gar- 
dening and so treated the seed with 
the proper culture. 

The smooth early garden Peas 
should get a good start in April if the 
season is at all favorable. Eariy Let- 
tuce, Radishes, Spinach, Parsley, 
Beets, Carrots, early Turnips, Kohl- 
rabi, Pansies, Calendulas, Cosmos may 
all be started during the third and 
fourth weeks of an average April. 


This is the month for starting hot- 
beds and cold frames. Hotbeds can 
usually be started late in March or 
early in April but will need- watching 
as many coid nights and some cold 
days are generally cue in April. Cold 
frames are hardly safe before the mid- 
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dle of the month. They also need cov- 
ering with matting or similar protec- 
tion on cold nights. 

Will hotbeds soon have to become a 
thing of the past for city folks? Their 
heat being produced by fresh manure, 
which is fast becoming unobtainable 
in the city, seems likely to sound the 
death knell of the hotbed. Cold frarmes 
should have a little fresh manure piled 
around them, but in its absence will 
have to do with dirt to help keep out 
the cold. They depend mostly on the 
glass for warmth anyhow. 


Of course, this is the month for un- 
covering and pruning Roses. The Hy- 
brid Teas which have been partially 
buried in nice mounds of dirt must 
have the soil carefully removed and 
the stems pruned away to four or five 
outside eyes. Hybrid perpetuals re- 
quire the same care. 


New shrubs should be set out early 
in the month. Also hardy vines. 


If lime is needed in the garden put 
it on immediately. 


This is a good time to salt the As- 
paragus bed. Use the coarse salt and 
scatter enough to show plainly. Its 
usefulness is a mooted question. At 
least it can do no harm and helps by 
destroying weeds. 


Sulphur scattered over the ground 
will prevent damping off of seedlings. 
Also use it on Rose bushes to prevent 
mildew. It cannot cure after the dis- 
ease is well started. 


April is the time to begin spraying. 
Before the leaves come spray the 


Roses, Spirea and other bushes sure 


to be attacked by aphis. They can be 
kept down if a preventive dose of to- 
bacco water is applied early enough. 


All through the season, take it for 
granted, that pests and disease will 
come unless you keep them off by fre- 
quent use of, not remedies but pre- 
ventives. 


Tue Return of Spring 

hae comes slowly up this way, 

and there are such great drifts in 
the roads, and the meadows are so like 
a map of the world in russet, brown, 
and white; three-quarters snow and 
one-quarter land; that it requires a 
great deal of faith to write of the 
dainty flowers she is sure to bring 
us. 

The Meadow Lark shows his faith 
by selecting a patch of ground. which, 
in relation to the other patches, and 
in comparison to the snow around it, 
might be one of the islets in an archi- 
pelago, bravely sounding his spring 
call, shrill, yet sweet, and with a 
pathetic quality in it. The pathos that 
belongs to spring sounds and scents 
and colors—a repetition of last year, 
yet not the same—each reminding us 


of some vanished joy, but assuring us 
that as surely as Spring renews her 
stores, so surely shall be given back 
to us that which we have lost. The 
Meadow Lark knows this. His pros- 
pects for nest building are not promis- 
ing now, but he has full faith that the 
russet brown will be replaced with the 
tender green of newly springing 
grass; that the clover will bloom and 
overhang and sweeten his dome-shaped 
nest; and that the patches of snow 
in the hollows at the roots of the trees 
will relent in favor of the yellow Vio- 
lets and Hepaticas. 

Just as in a garden where the al- 
pine-like snowdrifts have a treasure 
hidden in the soft white hollows be- 
tween their heights: Approach this 
treasure-chest with no hope of finding 
a gilded chariot, but with reverence, 
and faith that through the long Win- 
ter, Spring has carefully guarded her 
first gift—as it was Winter’s last—a 
cluster of delicately-tinted Christmas 
Roses. The sturdy green leaves stand 
around the blooms like so many stal- 
wart protectors, and the waxen white 
buds cling appealingly to the stems 
of the faintly blushing open flowers. 
The flowers themselves, typical of that 
true friendship which never varies in 
the storm or sunshine of life, and 
lasts to the end, rise with so much dig- 
nity and purity from the cluster of 
green leaves, that they are worthy to 
be one of the poets’ flowers. From 
buds brought into the house late in 
December and placed in a cool, dark 
place, developed perfect, unspotted 
blossoms, all through January; and in 
the garden, other tiny buds are point- 
ing their waxen fingers towards 
Spring’s pathway, with the mute sug- 
gestion that given a place in which to 
live their lives undisturbed, an endur- 
ing floral friendship would be insured. 

A root planted in an obscure corner 
of the perennial beds and almost for- 
gotten, went on with its splendid work, 
and one late November day when the 
“last Rose of Summer” was being kbe- 
wailed, and all nature was in a mourn- 
ful state, clusters of blossoms blush- 
ing. just a trifle, but with gold faces, 
smiled up with tender sympathy and a 
beautiful message from the Consolator 
pointing to Easter. 

ADA MARIE PECK 


Timely Advice to Gardeners 
By FRANK J. BAKER 
(In Garden News) 


Az the time you hear the first 
Robins you begin to think seriously 
of your garden, of what you will plant 
and how much of it. 

It is fortunate that one is able to 
conjure up a picture of the garden 
without feeling the backache from 
pulling weeds, because weeds there 
will be. The richer the soil the more 
weeds. 


‘insure anything like success. 
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There are a few questions that 
should be determined at this time to 
In the 
first place, is your garden sunny? The 
best garden is the one that gets full 
sunshine all day. Next, what kind of 
soil has it? My ideal soil is a sandy 
loam that drains easily and quickly. 
If the soil is sticky it has too much 
clay in it and should be loosened with 
lime or ashes. The average city gar- 
den that has been planted before has 
fertilizer enough mostly in the form 
of humus or decayed vegetable matter 
and by using lime you make the dor- 
mant fertilizer available. Most of us 
make the mistake of not putting work 
enough in the preparation of the soil, 
that is in the digging. The soil must 
be made fine if the plants are to thrive. 


When it comes to planting be care- 
ful not to plant too closely. Be sure 
to leave room so that the sunshine can 
get around each plant. In this way 
the growth is firm and in the case of 
flowering plants makes them more 
floriferous. 


Most gardens boast of at least a few 
Rose bushes and when it comes time 
to tie and cut back the plants, remem- 
ber that the harder you cut them the 
better the quality of the bloom, while 
if you simply trim off the ends of the 
growths you will have more bloom but 
not so fine. 


Hardy shrubs such as Hydrangeas, 
Weigelias, Lilacs, etc., should not be 
trimmed in the Spring, as you then cut 
off the flowering buds. The proper 
time is just after the flowering period. 


Just now the cleaning up of all vege- 
table rubbish should be done. Leaves 
should be spaded into the soil as they 
add to the richness of your garden. 
The list of seeds and plants you pro- 
pose to use should be ready as it will 
soon be time to start the earliest 
sorts. 


To have that full contentment and 
pleasure from a garden I earnestly ad- 
vise that you work at it yourself. You 
may hire the heaviest work, such as 
digging and spading, done, but the 
sowing and planting and later the cul- 
tivation should be done by the owner, 
if one would realize to the full the 
health and satisfaction to be gained. 


Advice is cheap and seldom followed, 
but at the risk of offering what is not 
wanted, I suggest that novices in gar- 
dening should not try the most expen- 
sive plants and flowers. Rather try 
the easier grown and _ well-known 
sorts. For instance, if there be a 
fence or unsightly corner, try the 
scarlet runner Beans, the old-fash- 
ioned Morning Glory or the tall Nas- 
turtium. For something to cut flow- 
ers from, try the Asters, Verbenas, 
Scabiosa, Wall Flowers, Stocks or 
Snapdragons. All these are easily 
grown and at very little cost for the 
seed. 


If you wish to sow Petunias, Salviat 
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(scarlet Sage) indoors in order to get 
an early start you should have clean 
boxes or pots. Get one ounce of for- 
maldehyde, put in one quart of water 
and thoroughly moisten the soil in 
which you expect to sow the seed. This 
kills the fungus and prevents damp- 
ing off of the greeny growth. Keep 
the growing seedlings in a warm piace 
and near the light. When the plants 
have three leaves transplant so that 
they may grow short and stocky. 


The prosaic and sometimes onerous 


work of gardening is avoided if one is 
careful not to lay out a larger garden 
than can easily be taken care of. If 
the plot be so large that all your time 
is taken in weeding and no time left 
to observe the world’s old miracle of 
how plants grow, then indeed is the 
pleasure of a garden lost. Decide 
what portion of the plot is to be given 
to flowers and what to vegetables. 
Consider the philosopher who wrote: 


“If there be but two loaves within thy store, 
Sell one and with the dole 
Buy Hyacinths to feed thy soul.” 


Planting and Transplanting 
BY FRANCIS L. WRIGHT 


EFORE we can hope to get good 

results in plenting and trans- 

planting we must consider the 
compost in which we expect to grow 
seeds. The best compost consists of 
a light loam. There is danger of be- 
ing too light or too heavy. The best 
and simplest method to ascertain the 
correct consistency, is to take a hand- 
ful of the soil and squeeze it. If it 
fails to bind, it is too light, and if 
it binds when thus compressed, but 
fails to crumble on being thrown down 
upon.the ground, it is too heavy. 

Should a soil be too heavy; it should 
be mixed with sand and leaf mould, 
thus making a good compost to start 
seeds in. Should the soil be too light, 
heavier material must be added. This 
applies to the seed box or small frame. 

The garden should be dug in the 
Fall and left in a rough state through 
the Winter, so that it may be exposed 
to the pulverizing action of the frost. 
Before spading up spread a liberal 
amount of horse manure which is most 
essential in order to supply humus. 

As soon as the frost has left the 
ground and the soil is fairly dry you 
may then get your garden into condi- 
tion to receive the plants or seeds. 

If your garden has been cultivated 
and heavily dressed with animal ma- 
nure for a number of years, you may 
find the following conditions: Badly 
infested with insects, animal and fun- 
goid pests, and plants not making a 
healthy ¥ . 

Your trouble is with the soil. It is 
of little use to attempt to grow flowers 
even with the lavish use of artificial 
manures on such soil until it has re- 
ceived an application of ground lime- 
stone at the rate of four to eight 
ounces per square yard. 

Given this the lime will banish the 
sourness, destroy the various pests, 
render the soil sweet and pure, and 
capable of yielding up to the roots 
whatever artificial manure may be ap- 
plied to it. ° 

SOWING 

It is a general opinion, but a very 

unsound one, that it is only necessary 


to commit seeds to the earth and they 
should produce all they are capable of 
without further care. This may be 
true of the coarser seeds, but with the 
highly developed races of small-seeded 
cultivated plants nothing can be more 
fallacious. 

The raising of such plants from seed 
is a delicate and critical operation. 

Thousands of our finest plants are 
killed annually by “malting,’—that is 
to say—the proper state of moisture 
is not preserved to carry on the life 
of the plant from sprouting to root- 
ing. The seed sprouts and perishes 
before it roots. 

The finer sorts of seed should never 
be more than just covered with porous 
soil, but then the moisture of the sur- 
face must be preserved or life oozes 
away during transformation. I have 
found it a capital plan after just cov- 
ering such seeds with light porous soil 
to place-a layer of paper over the sur- 
face, which prevents a too rapid evap- 
oration of moisture, and consequently 
preserves the soil in an equable state. 

The great season of sowing is 
Spring—the month of March for in- 
doors and May outdoors—earlier if the 
weather will permit, that is to say, if 
the soil is warm and the weather set- 
tled. 

It is very important in some cases 
to watch closely for the rise of the 
young plant to protect it from its ene- 
mies in the insect world, for many a 
crop is eaten off and destroyed before 
even seen by the cultivator. 

It is a good plan at all times with 
inexpensive seeds to sow thickly. The 
additional cost of doing so is but tri- 
fling, and it leaves a margin for the 
depredations of insects, which is eas- 
ily remedied by thinning, should the 
crop escape these marauders. Accord- 
ing to my experience, the better the 
race of plants from which seed is 
gathered, the more care and watch- 
fulness are necessary to insure a sat- 
isfactory growth. 

I would earnestly exhort all who 
are about to take up gardening, or 
who, having already commenced are 
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not making very good progress, to 
recognize the all important fact that 
forethought and system are necessary 
to success. 

Plants require time to grow and 
room to develop. Make a forecast of 
the time and space they need, and the 
first step toward triumph is taken. A 
happy-go-lucky style of gardening re- 
sults in plants and beds not being 
ready together, in a dozen specimens 
being crammed into a space only ade- 
quate for two or three, into confusion, 
loss of money and disturbance of 
temper. Do not rush things; do not 
over-crowd. 

If you have a particular fancy for 
one flower, as for instance the Rose, 
study it, grow it well, and then widen 
your scope. 

It is better to begin thus than by 
attempting great deeds with all sorts 

flowers. 

The chief points of seed sowing are 
to sow the finest seed with as little 
soil covering as possible, in fact, 
merely pressing them into the soil. 
The larger the seed, the deeper must 
be the sowing. 


TRANSPLANTING 


Transplanting is always best per- 
formed in dull, mild and preferably 
damp weather. There is then less 
evaporation going on, and the ground 
is usually in better condition for work- 
ing. Dry weather is not favorable for 
the work. It is important to watch 
opportunities and never to lift plants 
until the new situation has been pre- 
pared for receiving them. 

The act of pricking out seedlings 
and frequently removing plants when 
in a young state, so far as may be con- 
sistent with their well being, causes 
an increase of roots and also keeps 
them closer to the base. This is an 
advantage, inasmuch as every opera- 
tion renders success in any subsequent 
transplanting more certain because of 
its effect in preventing an unlimited 
extension of the main spongioles. 

Beyond the recommendation that all 
seedling plants raised under glass and 
in seed-beds, for growing out of doors, 
should be moved, so far as possible, 
only when the weather is favorable 
for a quick renewal of growth, little 
further need be said respecting them. 

Root action takes place most quickly 
when the soil is light. It is, therefore, 
a good plan generally to provide a 
light compost for seedlings, even if 
they require to be transferred into a 
heavier one when more fully developed. 


What is the reason that dipping the 
stems of cut flowers in hot water 
lengthens the life of the blooms? One 
theory is that the hot water hardens 
the wax in the stems but this seems 
to me a most unsatisfactory answer. 
My own theory is that the heat de- 
stroys the bacteria that promote de- 
cay. Will some flower grower give us 
the scientific reason? A. P. 
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Planning the Small Flower Garden 


Practical suggestions for planning and planting the small flower garden 
which will meet a variety of tastes, locations land climatic conditions 


FROM MAINE 


"Ttower are so many desirable 
- flowers for use in the outdoor 
garden, both among those pro- 
duced by bulbs, and those which come 
from seed, that selection is often dif- 
ficult, unless one has enough space to 
contain a generous proportion of the 
contents of our catalogues. When we 
take up one of these delightful books 
and attempt to spend an evening mak- 
ing choices, the only definite conclu- 


habit of traveling in a circle, when 
without a guiding objective, will en- 
danger the clean cut appearance of the 
finished work if we depend wholly on 
the eye to make the lines straight. 


HAVING the plot marked out, then, 
the easiest way to work out the 
plan illustrated in the drawing is to 
begin with the centerpiece. This is a 
circle eight feet in diameter, having 
as its center a point which will be fif- 
teen feet from either end of the plot, 


flowered, and one white flowered Calla 
bulb, both set in a twelve or fourteen 
inch pot, which is plunged to its rim 
in the bed. These, of course, are not 
put out until all danger of frost is 
over, and must be taken in before the 
bulbs will freeze in the Fall. One of 
the large brown pots, glazed only on 
the outside, will do for this purpose; 
as it better retains the moisture for 
the use of the bulbs, and Callas are 
great lovers of water. 
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sion most of us can form is that we 
should begin with the first page and 
order the whole outfit, clear way 
through to the back cover. With this 
idea in mind, then, I have attempted 
to show how w«: can spread a good per- 
centage of the contents of our book 
over a plot twenty by thirty feet, giv- 
ing some attention to continuation of 
bloom, symmetry of beds, and the bal- 
anced appearance of the full grown 
garden as a whole. 

But before we turn to the first page, 
we will need some stakes, plenty of 
cord and a tape or an accurate yard- 
stick, for laying out and marking the 
plot. Many of us, including myself, 
feel at times that we can get along 
without so much folderol, and, in fact, 
we can do a passable job, often, with 
the unassisted eye. But man’s insane 





and ten feet from either side. This 
circle represents the outside edge of 
the centerpiece, and is indicated in 
the drawing by the large solid circle 
immediately surrounded by a walk. 
Next inside this circle is another, out- 
lined by short dashes, having the 
same center as the first, but with a 
radius six inches shorter, or of three 
and one-half feet. Between these two 
circles should be planted the baby 
Nasturtiums which will form the bor- 
der of the centerpiece. Still nearer 
the center is a third circle, having a 
radius of two and one-half feet, and 
just inside this the Balsams should be 
sown, spacing the individual plants 
one and one-half to two feet apart if 
the giant varieties are used, or one 
foot apart for the smaller sorts. The 
center itself consists of one yellow 


To return to the border of the cen- 
terpiece: Surround this with a circu- 
lar walk one foot wide, as indicated, 
and connect this walk with others to 
each of the four corners of the plot. 
The other beds will then have auto- 
matically formed themselves. The 
walks to the corners are approximately 
one and one-half feet wide, and are 
outlined by laying off on the sides of 
the plot distances of one foot each way 
from each of the four corners. Drive 
stakes to mark these distances, and 
connect the proper stakes diagonally 
across the plot with cord, which will 
form the edges of the walks. 


RRANGEMENT of the plants in 
the beds has been made with the 
idea of bringing the lower growing 
plants toward the center. Thus the 
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beauty of the garden is better appre- 
ciated from the interior. No matter 
how many attractive individual beds a 
garden may have, it cannot appear .at 
its best as a whole, if at any time 
many of the beds are out of bloom. 
To get the greatest satisfaction we 
should strive to select and combine in 
each: bed plants that have different 
blooming periods, so that we may come 
as near as possible to having some- 
thing in-bloom in every bed all the 
time. To some extent this idea has 
been carried out in the drawing, but 
there is room for improvement, espe- 
cially in the bed which contains the 
Datura; and it is possible that other 
substitutions will be found desirable 
to conform to location and cli- 
mate. These two factors make it 
difficult, if not impossible, to out- 
line selections that would be suited to 
all locations, but the writer wishes to 
call the matter to the attention of 
flower lovers and having it in mind, 
eath can work out his own salvation. 
In a plot of this size the beds will be 
large enough to permit the develop- 
ment of two varieties of plants in 
each, provided the rows are spaced 
properly, and the poorer seedlings are 
kept weeded out. The approximate 
position of rows is indicated by short 
lines above or below the names of 
plants, except that with the Roses and 
Peonies the position of plants is indi- 
cated by the little circles. Not over 
three Kochia plants should occupy a 
bed; and if three are sown, the best 
effect will be obtained by arranging 
them in a triangle. In the beds bor- 
dering walks, containing Tulips, Daf- 
fodils, and Crocus, the bulbs may be 
planted near the inner edge of the 
beds, leaving the outer space for the 
plants to follow. The bulbs will then 
escape being choked out before they 
have had time to complete the growth 
necessary for next season’s flowers. 


B* careful selection of early and late 
blooming varieties, one may have 
Peonies in bloom for a considerable 
period, and the same applies to Pinks. 
With the inclusion of such varieties, 
the Peony bed will more nearly bal- 
ance with the Roses on the opposite 
side. For all locations where they are 
hardy, Hybrid Tea Roses are sug- 
gested, as they are in bloom the en- 
tire season. The Asters and Snap- 
dragons may be planted in double rows 
if desired, as there will be sufficient 
space, and the blooming period of the 
former also may be somewhat length- 
ened by selection of early and late 
sorts where the seasons are long 
enough. If some other plants are de- 
sired in place of double rows of the 
foregoing, Larkspur and Canterbury 
Bells will be found desirable. These 
are tall growing, and should be planted 
in the outside rows, next the edge of 
the plot, as otherwise they would hide 
the smaller plants. It should be re- 
membered, however, that Canterbury 
Bells do not bloom until the second 
season after planting seed. 
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One very attractive flower that has 
been omitted from the drawing is the 
Amaryllis. This is of the nature of a 
bulb, but can be grown from seed, and 
according to some growers will bloom 
‘the first season if sown early. 
could be found for one or two plants 
in each of the corners of the sections 
occupied by the Kochias, if one wishes 
to include them. They are well worth 
the slight attention required to grow 
them. Other bulbs which deserve men- 
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Bird Bath for the center ornamenta- 
tion. The different plants and shrubs 
are arranged to give a continuous 
rasiasg from early Spring until Au- 
umn. 
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tion are the Speciosum Lilies, and 
Lilium Elegans. 
planted with the Irises or Gladioli. 

The list of plants outlined will be 
found very desirable from the stand- 
point of cut flowers. 
a town where much interest is taken 
in church decoration, these selections 
will provide many contributions for 
the pulpit. 


FROM NEW YORK 


IS is a copy of a garden plan ac- 
cepted by one of our customers in 
Western New York. He was greatly 


Space Number of 
Key Name Plants 
1 hd Bits abi inie ks. 2 
2 Deutzia Bushes.._........... 2 
3 Spirea Van Houttei_........ 3 
4 Spirea Bridal Wreath... __ 3 
5 Peonies : 
Eariy—Edulis Superba, Pink_____ 4 
Later—Rubra Superba, Crimson__ 4 
6 Magic Flower Lilies__........____ 4 
ae 
\ pare D> | ‘5 
SR ee ee | 
ste Fy” : 
aE ‘ : , he 
at ae 
JAMES Vick’s Sons’ PLAN FOR WESTERN New York 
Deenintum Belladonna, Blue. .... 3 
These could well be 5 = Shesta ‘Damp? *”4 Purple....- 6 
10 Coreopsis, Shades of Yellow______ § 
11 Alyssum Saxatile, Golden_._____ 12 
12 Arabis Alpena, White... ____ 18 
. ae GIS cine abvlnlsiinn 36 
: ° rmeria, Mebandistancurebanasss 12 
If one lives in 5 Hardy Pinks, Assorted Colors... 6 
16 Aquilegia, Assorted Colors_._.____ 6 
17 Phlox, eR RT 18 
18 . . a Se 9 
19 "SNe 18 
20 Anemone, White__..._......._____ 18 
Peacy B,J be sen od gg Assorted Colors... 9 
. JACKM ampanuila, Blues_--.-.........._ 6 
c AN 23 Candidum Lilies, White_...______ 12 
24 Iris, Blue, Purple, Lavender______ 10 
25 Norristone Bird Bath, or Sun Dial, 
or of Tea Roses Assorted 
26 Rambler or Climbing Roses on 
(Masala Se haanibie soa A aon ge a 4 
27 Forsythia Bushes __....__.._.____ 3 
4 vw | eam of Crocus......_. 200 
E of Snow Hydrangea________ 4 
and had it copied ex- 30 era EE ABUOEE 24 
31 Ornamental Grass, Erianthus Ra- 


pleased with it, 


actly as listed, using the Norristone 
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32 Hibiscus, Crimson Eye ....,-.---- 2 
$3 Butterfly Bush, Buddleia_........ 2 
84 Hollyhocks, Assorted Colors------ 8 


JAMES VICK’s SONS, 
Per M. V. CARSON 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


Qe page 69 of your February issue 
you request suggestions for plant- 
ing a space 20x 30 feet. The follow- 
ing may be helpful. I am giving an 
adaptation from my own garden which 
is but slightly larger and which last 
year was winner of the San Francisco 
Chronicle Beautiful Garden Contest. 
It has the virtue of being a lazy man’s 
garden. Once planted the greatest ef- 
fort is that of picking the flowers, 
with occasional cultivation and irriga- 
tion. 


I am placing the rectangle running 
north and south, i. e., 20 feet across 
the north and south ends. We will 
obey the three rules of landscape gar- 
dening and avoid straight lines, plant 
in groups, and keep the center open. 
Using a sheet of cross section paper, 
with squares about four to the square 
inch, lay out the plet 20 x 30, letting 
each square represent one square foot. 
Beginning at a point four squares in 
from the boundary, draw a meander- 
ing line all around the area. Inside 
this line will be given up to lawn; the 
space between the meandering line 
and the boundary of the plot will be 
given to shrubs and flowers. 


T the northeast and northwest 

corners plant evergreen trees, Ce- 
dars, Yews, Pines, being careful to 
select a variety that is known to be 
slow growing. On.each side of these 
plant lower growing shrubs, creeping 
Junipers or Heather. In front of this 
group, but close enough to appear a 
part of it, arrange three boulders 
quite close together. Between them 
and the shrubs plant native Ferns and 
in front of them some low growing 
tufted flowering plant such as Cam- 
panula portenschlagiana. 

Between these two groups across the 
north line at the back plant Pink 
Hollyhécks; in front of them Delphin- 
iums; and in front of the Delphinium 
three or four clumps of Irises, prefer- 
ably one variety such as Crusader, 
Isolene, or Alcazar. Between the 
Delphiniums there will be room for at 
least one Gladiolus,—about seven. 
Here, to, I would suggest the same va- 
riety, or varieties of a decided pink 
color, for by this time it should be 
quite apparent that my color scheme 
is pink and blue. In between and in 
front of the Irises plant spring flow- 
ering Anemones and Daffodils allow- 
ing them to naturalize themselves, and 
more Gladioli. 

Down the east side plant ten Rose 
bushes against the boundary. About 
twelve feet down this side let a group 
cut into the lawn. Sink a galvanized 
wash tub even with the surface. Fill 
with equal parts spent cow manure 
and rich unused cow manure and rlant 
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Japanese Irises. The evenness of the 
circle thus formed can be broken. by a 
small boulder or two and another 
plant or two of the Campanula porten- 
schlagiana. Beside this clump of 
Irises another creeping Juniper 
clipped to show the twisted and 
gnarled trunk, or a dwarf Japanese 
Pine is very effective, again using 
rocks, either a large boulder to the 
back of the shrub or two smaller ones 
to each side. 


On both sides of this group and in 
front of the Rose bushes plant Aquile- 
gia, with a clump of Irises occasion- 
ally, and a clump of Shasta Daisies or 
some other white flower. 1 use white 
to intensify the other colors in the 
garden. Just north of the Juniper 
group on the east side a double red 
flowering Peach will be very effective 
if kept pruned. As the pruning can 
be done after blooming, this will give 
fruit blossoms for the house. 


V E come now to the south line 

which I imagine is just north of 
the house and probably shady. Here 
is the id2al place to plant more Aquile- 
gias, Cinerarias, Bleeding Heart, Jap- 
anese Windflower, Ferns, Primroses, 
and Forget-me-nots, with one or two 
Lilies, Arautums, for instance, and 
more Shasta Daisies, for I have found 
that they do very well in such a shady 
location, and again bring out the color 
of other flowers. 


On the west side of our plot I find 
room for fifteen of the larger sized 
Dahlias and as many Pompoms to the 
front of them. I have said nothing 
about Peonies. Unfortunately in the 
part. of San Francisco where I live 
they will not bloom, but I would sug- 
gest in such a garden as this that they 
be used as specimen plants in front of 
the shrubs in the northeast and north- 
west corners. Without crowding the 
garden and in no way interfering with 
my suggestions Azaelas can also be 
made pert of the three groups or 
used ja the foundation planting 
against the house on the south line. 


The Hollyhocks will produce several 
crops of bloom during the year if they 
are cut back immediately after bloom- 
ing; the same holds true with the 
Delphiniums, and by planting Gladi- 
oli over a period of six weeks or two 
months their season of bloom. will be 
correspendingly extended. The Colum- 
bine blooms for about six weeks with 
me, and at a different time from the 
Cinnerarias, so the south bed will be 
colorful over quite a period. 


I fear to start writing anything 
about Dahlias as it is hard to restrain 
myself from writing a book about the 
wisdom of growing them—the right 
kinds, and the right way. 


If this is a back yard garden, the 
effect wiil be lost if a clothes-line is 
stretched from one end to the other 
and the expense of one of the circular 
lines, which can be taken up and put 
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away when not needed, will be as 
nothing as compared to the improve- 
ment gained. 


TEPPING stones can be laid level 
with the turf if desired and the 
general effect will be greatly enhanced 
by the use of a stone lantern or two. 


I have not indicated paths. In such 
a small space a path, however nar- 
row, would be much too broad in pro- 
portion with the size of the lawn and 
the four foot flower beds. 


A garden as small as this can be 
made to produce thousands of flowers 
during a season with a minimum 
amount of hard work, and it can be 
made a show garden provided only the 
better varieties of bulbs, tubers, and 
plants are used. 


I think with the amount of detail 
that I have given anyone with a piece 
of cross section paper can plot out the 
garden I have suggested, otherwise 
I would include the rough sketch I 
made before writing this article. 


Curtis M. REDFERN 
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TOBACCO PLANT 

Reproduction from the first printed 
illustration of the Tobacco Plant. 

From Nicolas Monardes, “Joyfull 
Newes Out of the Newe Found Worlde;” 
printed in 1577. 

From a review of “The Old English 
Herbals,” by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde; 
in Gardeners’ Chronicle (British) 


Man’s Best Friend 


There has always been more or less 
disputation as to whether man’s best 
friend is the dog or the horse. There is 
no: question: whatever about the horse 
being man’s best servant—his best slave. 
But when it comes to understanding the 
human moods and tenses and sympathiz- 
ing with them, which is the true test of 
friendship, the dog surely wins out over 
the horse, the cat, the canary bird and 
all the rest of the animal and bird tribes 
which man has tamed and made a part 
of his household outfit—Baltimore Amer- 
ican 




















A Reply to Nursery Critics 
BY BERTRAND H. FARR 


T SEEMS to be quite the fad 
I among a number of amateur writ- 
ers in horticultural magazines, to 
take a shot at the growers, dealers 


and compilers of catalogues. As I am 
both a grower and compiler of a cata- 
logue, perhaps I am unduly sensitive 
on this subject, but it seems to me the 
psychological result of this class of 
reading, is that the general public 
gets the impression that the average 
grower is not only an unscrupulous 
profiteer, but that he willfully and 
grossly misrepresents in the state- 
ments and descriptions he puts forth 
in his catalogue. I wonder if this is 
true? If it is, he deserves to be 
shown up in most uncertain terms. 
If it is not true, generally speaking, 
then this sort of propaganda is unfair 
and harmful. 

Many membérs of garden clubs 
have written a great deal about the 
lack of necessary information that 
should be contained in a catalogue, 
particularly the fact that very few 
growers use a color chart and give the 
color chart references in their descrip- 
tions. I wonder if these critics realize 
that it is the work of a lifetime to 
make even a beginning along this line. 
For instance, the Peony Society has 
spent a great deal of money and a 
great deal of time in trying to accom- 
plish this work among the Peonies. It 
was begun seventeen years ago and I 
know that the committee on this work 
spent practically all their time during 
the blooming season for six or seven 
years on this work, and that probably 
not more than half of the varieties 
have come under their observation for 
these reasons: 

First, in no one collection has it 
been possible, up to the present, to 
find all the varieties in commerce. 

Second, in no season, in the largest 
collections are all the varieties uni- 
formly in bloom, in a condition suit- 
able for description at one time. 

Third, a large number of the later 
introductions only exist in such small 
quantities and are so frequently di- 
vided, that they have not developed in 
most gardens to a point where accu- 
rate descriptions can be taken. 

Fourth, only a comparative few are 
equipped with color charts and the ex- 
perience necessary to use them so as 
to get a uniform result. 

It is true that in some catalogues, 
one finds a prolific use of superlative 
adjectives which grossly exaggerate, 
but I think this type of catalogue has 
passed away and that the better cata- 
logues of the present time show a 
commendable effort to state facts as 
accurately as possible. 


ie the Peony article of your Decem- 
ber number, several statements ap- 
pear which I think give the average 
reader an entirely wrong impression. 
For instance, “it is a mistake to keep 
a Jap just because it is a Jap, and a 
still bigger mistake for dealers to 
shove out junk on the flood of an in- 
creasing demand.” Are dealers gen- 
erally doing this? It is only since the 
Peony Symposium was published that 
the average dealer or amateur has true 
cooperation with the work of the 
Peony Society in coming to a decision 
as to just what is junk. All of us 
have had to first get our collection to- 
gether and have our own actual expe- 
rience, growing and studying them be- 
fore reaching a decision and- it has 
taken a long time to agree, as it often 
is a matter of personal taste and opin- 
ion. For instance, in the Symposium 
almost every voter classed Le Cygne 
as almost perfect, while one erratic 
voter classed it as 5, which is far be- 
low. the junk stage. On the other 
hand, the variety Agnes Mary Kelway 
received a universally low vote, but 
this variety is included in a list of the 
“best twelve” by one of our most 
widely known and critical fanciers. 
Personally, I confess I like it, but am 
discarding it among the nearly two 
hundred varieties which I, in common 
with nearly all the best growers I 
know are discarding and throwing 
away, merely because the majority of 
opinion is against them. 

I wonder if the general public real- 
izes or appreciates the vast amount of 
work and correct information that is 
put into catalogues and mailed tc them 
free of charge. Certainly they cannot 
expect that such a book shall be a com- 
plete manual of horticulture. 


Y our correspondent states: “I 
know of one white Jap now quoted 
by at least one dealer at $10.00 which 
could be had not very long ago for 
fifty cents and is not worth the latter 
sum even now, for it has purplish 
carpels that show plainly.” I should 
like very much to know the name of 
this variety. I have never heard of 
such a case. The nearest that I can 
remember that approaches this, is the 


variety Lemon Queen which used to- 


be compared with “cheap,” and which 
is now generally listed at $2.00. The 
single white Peony Albiflora, The 
Bride, possibly may have been 50c at 
one time and is now quoted at $1.50, 
and possibly in some cases $2.00. In 
considering this, one must bear in 
mind that within the last few years, 
single and Japanese Peonies have be- 
come very popular and the demand has 
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greatly diminished the supply. For 
that reason prices have advanced 
to some extent. The only white 
Jap that I know that is listed 
at $10.00 is White Lady. . When 
I first knew it, it sold for..$5.00. It 
surely cannot be this variety, for while 
it is not a strong grower, it is remark- 
ably beautiful. I tried to buy some last 
Fall, but the only party I know who 
has any stock, wrote me he could only 
spare one or two and would much 
rather not part with them. My prin- 
cipal objection to this quotation is the 
impression that is given that all a 
dealer has to do is to ask an exorbitant 
price for a worthless article and he 
has no trouble in getting away with it. 

Again, “take the reference to the 
variety Petite Renee, which used to 
class as an anemone type, but with the 
increased demand, it is now often 
listed as a Jap.” The inference here 
is plain that the grower deliberately 
places Petite Rene out of the anemone 
class into the Jap class merely because 
classed as a Jap, he thinks it will bring 
more money. Personally my opinion 
is that it rightfully belongs in the 
Jap class. At any rate it is a variety 
introduced by famous Mons. Dessert, 
of France, who has sent us such va- 
rieties as Rosa Bonheur, Therese, 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, etc., and all of 
us will buy anything that Dessert puts 
out on the strength of his reputation. 
All of them are good, but as to 
whether Petite Renee is worth its 
price is a matter of personal opinion. 
It should be realized that the importer 
who has the courage to pay the prices 
asked for foreign novelties and import 
them under present conditions and © 
take all the risks, cannot afford to sell 
those things cheaply until stocks are 
considerably increased. I would like 
to know what your correspondent 
would think would be a fair price 
for those of tus who have im- 
ported some of the new Irises. For 
instance, Swazi, Bruno, Duke of Bed- 
ford and Cardinal, all of which cost 
$75.00 each, on top of which are added 
the risks of having them unpacked and 
possibly destroyed and for which it is 
necessary to enter bond for double the 
amount and agree to keep the original 
stock intact for three years. 

I wonder if one of my friends 
should succeed in persuading me to 
part with one of these, he would class 
me as an unscrupulous profiteer if I 
were to charge him the $75.00 which 
I paid. I cannot guarantee that any 
of these are any good. I have not seen 
them and only know them from their 
reputation. If I were to buy one I 
would have to buy “as is.” 

As regards the Peony men as a 
whole, I want to take this opportunity 
of saying that I have dealt with all 
of the leading ones and have met them 
personally. I trust every one of them 
absolutely. I do not believe a single 
one of them would knowingly misrep- 
resent anything to me as to quality or 
send me anything untrue to name. I 
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know that they are all studying hard 
and doing their best to give out only 
accurate information in their cata- 
logues. They are a bunch of men as 
a whole, that I am proud te class 
among my friends, 


Peonies in a Cooler for 
Decoration Day in Missouri 


My cutting of Peonies for Decora- 
tion Day was from May 15 to 30. I 
stored in a butcher-shop refrigerator 
under ice, at a temperature of fifty 
degrees. Forty-five degrees would 
have been better, and I think as cold 
as necessary for ten days’ storage in 
hot weather. The buds were cut af- 
ter they had loosened for opening, 
taken to the storage place, wrapped 
in bunches of twelve, wrapped air 
tight and stacked up in the refrigera- 
tor. Water did not touch them until 
they were taken out, and they did not 
fail to take water readily when put 
into it. 

While wilted no maturing was go- 
ing on, and the buds were still about 
as green when removed from the 
cooler as when put in, and some of 
them failed to open on time. If they 
had been given water before wrap- 
ping, they would, I think, have opened 
more promptly and been more fully 
developed. pening is much better if 
done in the ice box than out in room 
temperature. When the buds are given 
water befor: storing, it is probably 
unnecessary to wrap the bunches ex- 
cept around the buds and this only to 
prevent their opening. 

Two or three large bunches that I 
happened to lay down to complete the 
cutting, lay in the hot sun for four 
or five hours before being found. 
These were nearly open flowers, and 
seemed wilted beyond hope of resus- 
citation, but made fine fiowers after 
standing in water in the ice box over 
night. 

As Decoration Day drew near I cut 
wider and wider open, and the late- 
bloomers, cut practically open, made 


periment at storing Peonies and I was 
pretty much in the dark as to details, 
consequently made mistakes. I do not 
feel that I know yet enough about it 
to give advice, or to make my report 
a safe guide for anyone. The point 
I wished to bring out is: that the idea 
that a Peony will refuse to take water, 
unless placed in it immediately after 
cutting, is purely fancifu!, and utterly 
without foundation. 


Different varieties were noticeably 
different in the way they stood stor- 
age. Octavie Demay and Mons. M. 
Cahuzac, though the first in, came out 
tough and had to be torn to pull them 
apart: whereas Alexandrianna, Ava- 
lanche, Marcelle Dessert, Marguerite 
Gerard fell off or shattered. 


B. C. AUTEN 
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Notes from Hillcrest Gardens, 
Weston, Massachusetts 








ENNIS CROWLEY, who wrote the 

following paper describing the 
boys’ life at Hillcrest Gardens, came 
to us in June, 1919. He had taken so 
much interest in the war work, which 
was done on Boston Common the two 
previous .Summers, that those in 
charge of this work sought a place for 
Dennis in the country, where he could 
continue his agricultural pursuits. 
The day he left Hillcrest Gardens he 
went to see Mr. Rich, the Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, and asked him for some school 
where he could continue to study agri- 
culture. He was advised to go to the 
West Roxbury High School, where 
special attention is given to these 
courses. 


On Labor Day everybody at Hilil- 
crest Gardens reads a paper relating 
to his work on the farm. The judges 
for the papers this year were Miss 
Delia I. Griffin, Director of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum of Boston; John C. 
Wister, President of the American 
Iris Society; and Ormond E. Loomis, 
President of the Open Road Magazine 
for young men. It was a rainy after- 
noon this year, but we had a good 
audience to hear the boys’ papers. 

M. R. CASE 


WHY I AM AT HILLCREST GARDENS 
INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE 
SUMMER OF 1922 

DAY closes the thirteenth suc- 
cessful Summer at Hillcrest. For 
thirteen years Miss Case has been 
managing a kind of farm school on 
this estate. I think that one of the 
lecturers’ description of this farm best 
suits it, as being somewhat the same 
as the plan tried at Antioch College 
in Ohio. In that college the students 
work out for a time and spend three 
of every six months in study. When 
the farm was first opened other than 
Weston boys were excluded, but Miss 
Case decided that since so many boys 
from other places wished to come here, 
the school would have to be enlarged. 
Nine years ago boys began to come 
here from the neighboring city of 
Waltham, six years ago boys began to 
come from Auburndale, and three 
years ago boys were first boarded on 
the place. This Summer six boys were 
from Weston, seven boys from Wal- 
tham, three from Auburndale and 
four from Boston. We do not take 
more than twenty boys. 

One of the many advantages offered 
the boys who work on the farm are 
the lectures on Wednesday afternoons. 
During the Summer a total of eleven 
interesting and instructive lectures 
were given. Among the other advan- 
tages offered is the study hour, of 
which we observe one every day. 

Only a small part of our time is 
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spent in indoor study. Seven hours a 
day are spent in picking berries, hoe- 


“ing and weeding in the flower garden, 


where, with other places on the farm, 
there is work of real interest to be 
done. Rather than with continuous, 
dull, tiresome work, our time is broken 
up with work on the fruit trees, and 
by other absorbing work. The time 
spent in the flower garden proves espe- 
cially interesting, for besides working 
in the regular flower garden, we help 
to make rock gardens, and new beds; 
or we may work in the wild garden, 
where plants and shrubs from all 
parts of our own country are grown 
for experimental purposes. 

At the show in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, a Hillcrest boy may be seen, 
for Miss Case chooses different boys 
to help in the arrangements of the 
Hillcrest exhibits. in this way we 
learn how to exhibit the produce of a 
farm in close competition with others, 
and we learn to arrange vegetables 
artistically. 

On Saturday afternoons Miss Case 
loaned her car for the use of the boys 
for making trips to places of interest. 
Various places of agricultural interest 
were visited, such as market gardens 
and poultry farms; the Arnold Ar- 
boretum; the City Point Aquarium; 
the Moosehill Bird Sanctuary; and 
Concord and Lexington. 

Friday, August sixteenth, was the 
jolliest day of the year for us, for on 
that day we went to Nantasket for our 
annual picnic. In the morning we all 
went in bathing and in the afternoon 
we all enjoyed ourselves in Paragon 
Park. 

DENNIS M. CROWLEY 


Why Leaves Are Notched 


An illustrated short article in a Sun- 
day paper states that leaves are 
notched for a purpose; that originally 
all leaves were rounded; but that as 
rainfall did not run easily off a 
rounded leaf, and as the leaves must 
shed rain promptly, so as not to be- 
come weighted or clogged, and also to 
avoid sun scald; evolution has caused 
the leaves to become pointed and 
notched. 

The first product of evolution was 
the pointed leaf and the water run- 
ning down the midrib of the leaf, 
gradually collected until it became a 
drop, which fell off at the point. The 
next step was the separation of leaves 
into segments or parts, resulting in a 
serrated edge, like a Rose leaf. Such 
construction sheds water better than 
blades, like grasses. 

The ultimate result of this evolution 
has been long and deep points and the 
division of leaves into finely cuit or in- 
dented foliage, a good example of 
which is seen in the ragweed, whose 
foliage is divided into a large number 
of lobes or cusps. 

It is always worth while to ponder 
the reason why of things, even if the 
above may not be exactly correct. 
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The Gladiolus 





Growing Gladioli from Seed 
HIS article is the outgrowth of the 
db pinnae received from a package 
of Gladiolus seed from Richard Diener 
in the Spring of 1921. 

To digress a little, I have always 
been an ardent admirer of flowers, in- 
herited from my mother, who crossed 
the plains from East Baldwin, Maine, 
in 1838; being one of the four women, 
composing the second party, to make 
the journey on horse back, from St. 
Joseph, Mo. to Walla Walla, Wash. 
Although limited in the amount of 
baggage they could carry, she brought 
a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, 
which I often looked over with pleas- 
ure. She also somehow found time*to 
press and preserve a large number of 
specimens grcwing by the trail, and 
through many years kept them. I 
remember also the visits Prof. Wood 
made, and the pleasure he had looking 
them over. Although the mother of 
eight children, al of whom grew to 
manhood, she always had time to care 
for flowers. I early remember her 
Rose Geranium, Fuchsia, English 
Honeysuckle (lonicera) and other 
plants. 


Y first knowledge of the Gladiolus 
M was in the Summer of 1877 when 
a dozen bulbs I bought from The Din- 
gee & Conard Company, of West 
Grove, Pa., came into bloom. Among 
other varieties were Brenchleyensis, 
White Cloud, and Eugene Scribe. 
Later I received from M. Crawford 
the “Grand Old Man,” of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, many varieties, and have 
always enjoyed them; but never re- 
ceived as much pleasure as from the 
recent seedlings. ; 

There 1s always a pleasure in grow- 
ing seedlings—a kind of paternalism 
or ownership; but this is often damp- 
ened, when, after growing a lot of 
seedlings from much praised seeds, a 
very inferior lot of plants are pro- 
duced, or a very small proportion of 
the seeds grow. 

The Gladiolus seed mentioned was 
planted March 9, 1921, in a box set 
on about six inches of fresh manure 
and covered with burlap. The plants 
came up much too thick and had to be 
transplanted, which resulted in quite 
a loss. They (the resulting bulbs), 
were planted May 2, 1922—the largest 
bulb being but little over one inch in 
diameter, and running down to the 
size of a pop corn grain. Quite a num- 
ber of these bulbs had produced bulb- 
lets. The first bloom was open July 
20, four feet tall, and from that on to 
the first of November I was never 
without flowers. The tallest spike was 
five feet nine inches, and had twenty- 
five blossoms; the largest flower five 
inches across, and ten blooms open at 
once, and gave me fifty buiblets three- 


eighths inch in diameter, and thirty 
smaller. Many of them were in bud 
when hit by frost, including many 
bulblets. 


MANY of these bulbs gave up to 
three spikes, and from two to five 
bulbs increase. Two gave flowers that 
were odd and we often remarked that 
“we didn’t know whether they were 
pretty or not.” They were a dark 
purple magenta overlaid with yellow, 
producing a dirty effect; but under 
certain lights were much improved, 
and one young girl picked them out 
as the prettiest in the row. There 
were whites tinged yellow, magenta, 
mauve, carmine, lavender and other 
shades, in‘ various degrees of inten- 
sity, and blotches and lines. There 
were mauves from light to dark. At 
one time I picked six individual flow- 
ers that ran the scale through blend- 
ing shades from light to dark. Many 
who saw these declared they would 
“have some seedlings next year.” 

They were planted in ground that 
had been in sod the year before, well! 
manured with rotten cow manure, 
bone meal, acid phosphate, ard potash 
and nitrate of soda was scattered in 
the row. The bulbs were placed rather 
too close in the row, and rather shal- 
low, two to three inches. 


Altogether I think my friends and I 
have received more pleasure than from 
any one dollar investment I ever made 
in flowers. 

S. T. WALKER, (Oregon) 


For Better Gladioli 

All flowering plants have good, bad 
and indifferent varieties. For the fu- 
ture good of any flower, the quicker 
the bad and indifferent varieties are 
eliminated the better. I never could 
understand why growers should con- 
tinue season after season, with varie- 
ties that are obsolete, varieties that 
lack beauty and substance. They may 
have been considered worth while, in 
their day, but not now. Last year I 
threw out over twenty varieties, be- 
cause I considered them bygones. 

Another important matter of inter- 
est to Gladiolus growers in general 
and that is new varieties. I want to 
lay stress here. We should have a 
Gladiolus standard and a governing 
board to determine what varieties 
should be admitted and orly such va- 
rieties as have real merit should be 
considered. There are hundreds of 
varieties that resemble many others 
already on the market, but not as good. 
Also other varieties of excellence, but 
too poor propagators to be profitable. 
We certainiy should do everything 
possible to keep this flower of flowers 
where it belongs—At the Top. 


W. S. Harris 
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1922 Gladiolus Blooming Record 


DATE 
FIRST NO. 
DATE FLOWER OF 
NAME ORIGINATOR PLANTED OPENED DAYS 
Albania Kemp May 7 July 22 176 
Alice Tiplady Kunderd Mayl14 July 22 69 
Aloha Diener Mayi4 Aug. 2 179 
Angola Kunderd May 7 Aug.15 100 
Anna 

Eberius Diener May 7 Aug. 9 94 
Beatriz 

Michelena Diener May14 Aug.28 106 
Blue Jay Groff May 7 July 29 8&3 
Bonny Kunderd May 5 July 10 66 
Buckeye Kunderd May 56 July 22 78 
California 

Giant Diener May14 Aug.15 93 
Catharina Velthuys May 7 Aug. 9 94 
Catherine 

Coleman Coleman May 7 Aug. 9 94 

Kunderd May 56 Aug.10 97 
Crimson 

Glow Betscher May 7 July 22 1% 
David Starr 

Jordan Diener May 7 Aug. 1 86 
Dew Drop Kunderd May 5 July 24 80 
Diener’s 

American 

Beauty Diener May14 July 31 78 
Diener’s 

White Diener Mayl4 July 22 69 
D. J. Whitney Diener May 7 July 22 76 
Dr. F. E. 

Bennett Diener Mayi14 Aug. 9 87 
Dr. Frederick 

J. V.. Skiff - Diener May 7 July 30 84 
Early 

Snowflake Kemp May 7 July 27 81 

iva Diener Mayl4 Aug.18 9% 
Electric Keur May 7 Aug. 8 93 
Elf Dierer Mayl4 July 26 173 
Elkhart EK May Aug.10 95 
Else Rose Diener Mayl4 Aug. 6 84 
Fairland Kunderd duly 18 74 
Favorite Kunderd May 5 July 30 
Flora Velthuys May 7 July 29 88 
Gene underd May 5 July 26 
Glorious Kunderd May 5 Aug. 88 
Gypsie Queen Kunderd May 5 July 20 76 

Kunderd May 5 Aug.16 1038 

A. Carbone Mayl14 Aug.16 94 
Jack London May14 Aug.18 91 
Joseph Field Diener May14 Aug.25 103 
Juno Coleme.n May 7 Aug.17 102 
Kenosha Kunderd May 56 Aug.18 1 

Foch Van Deursen May 7 Aug.18 103 

ita n May 7 July 18 72 
Lillian Har- 

ris Coffin Diener Mayi4 Aug.23 101 
Lilywhite Kunderd May 5- July 28 84 
Louise Wright May 7 Aug. ll 

Fernekes Diener May14 July 31 78 

Kunderd May 56 July 26 82 
Kunderd May 5 July 19 175 
Mr, W. H. 

Phipps Diener May14 Aug.18 96 
Mr. Mark Velthuys May 7 July 26 80 
Mr. H. A. 

yde Diener May14 Aug.1l1 89 
Mrs. Arthur 

Meeker Kunderd May 5 Aug. 8 -95 
Mrs. Cothran Diener May 7 Juiy 28 82 
Mrs. Geo. W. 

n Kunderd May 7 July 19 7 
Mrs. H. E. 
- Diener May14 Aug.30 108 

Webb, Im 

proved Diener Mayl14 Aug.11 89 
Mrs. J. K. 

y Diener Mayl14 Aug. 2 80 
Mrs. John R. 

Walsh Diener Mayi4 Aug. 8 81 
Mrs. Leon 

Dougias Diener May14 Aug.10 388 
Mrs. Mary 

Stearns 

Burk Diener May14 Aug.14 92 
Mrs. Richard 

nm Diener May17 Aug.10 85 
Mrs. Rudolph 

preckels Diener May14 Aug.12 90 

Mrs. Willard 
m Diener May14 Aug. 9 87 
Muriel Pfitzer May 7 Aug.21 106 
Myra Kunderd May 7 July 22 176 
Coleman May 7 July 20 74 
Night Wings Coleman May 7 July 26 80 

ora Velthuys May 7 Aug. 6 91 
Nubian Kunderd May 56 July 20 76 
Nymph Coleman May 7 July 17 71 
Onega Kunderd May 56 July 18 74 
Papilio Diener May14 Aug.10 88 

Mayi4 <Aug.1l 89 
Pear! of 

Dawn Kunderd May 56 Aug.1l 98 
Peep O'Day Ki May 56 July 29 85 
Pink Wonder Kemp May 7 July 26 
Purple Glory underd May 6 Aug. 2 89 
Richard 

Diener Diener May14 Aug.12 91 
Roanoke Kunderd May14 July 246 73 
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Romance Kunderd May 7 July 28 82 
Ruffled 

A Kunderd May 5 July 20 176 
Sheila Coleman 7 July 16 70 
Sierra Diener May14 July 28 %5 
Sir Roger 

Casement Diener May 7 Aug.14 99 
Smiles Kunderd May 5 Aug. 1 88 
Snow Glory Kunderd May 7 Aug. 6 91 
Sulphur Glow Kunderd May 5 July 10 66 
Summer 

Kunderd May 5 July 22 78 

Sweet 

Lavender Coleman May 7 July 11 
Thistle Kunderd May 5 July 22 78 
Thomas A. 

Edison Diener May14 Aug. 9 87 
Thomas 

Kent Diener May 7 Aug.ll 96 
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Twilight Kunderd May 5 July 24 80 
Virginia 

May14 Aug.20 98 

White Belle Kunderd May 7 July 26 80 

White De 

Light Kunderd May 7 July 20 74 

White Kunderd May 5 Aug.1ll 98 

White Ivory Kunderd May 7 Aug.12 97 

Wiliam Kent Mayi4 Aug.18 9% 

BULBLETS 

Angola Kunderd April18 Aug.25 129 

Alice Tiplady K Aprill& Aug.10 117 

Kunderd April15 Sept. 3 141 

Giant Nymph Coleman April15 Aug. 24 111 
Summer 

Blossom Kunderd April15 Aug.26 133 


FREDERICK CHRIST, (Michigan) 











COLD STORAGE OF DAHLIA TU- 
BERS AND GLADIOLUS CORMS 


In October FLowerR Grower Mr. Low- 


enfells says that he and some other 
“fans” are purposing to put some Dahlia 
roots in cold storage, the Win- 
tay Se Tee. Goa et say whee eee ob 
ject they have in view. Here, in the 

southern Cae | we are not 
the hot 

and 
Gladioli start growing in Spring and if 
planted then, will flower when the hot 
sun will scorch the petals. 

To avoid that, we make them both au- 
tumn flowerers, by ye back the 
planting until midsummer. Dahlias are 
ee 
cember,* for the autumn shows. 
then flower at their best, in early April. 
We plant Glads from mid-December 
late sooty and they flower from the 


third week in March till early May. Dah- 
lias yw more easily injured the hot 
sun, than Glads are. (Cactus Dahlias I 


= referring to.) —— when planted in 
ag seen and flowering in early 
April it is very difficult to get Cactus 
upeed to the show, uninjured by the 
ot sun. 

If Mr. Lowenfells is scheming to de- 
fer the planting so as to escape the mid- 
summer sun—then cold storage is the 
proper thing, ee eens & 
defer the planting, then I can see no ad- 
vantage in cold storage. 

If he does put any in cold storage, he 
should be careful to get them there be- 
fore they start to grow. I once had some 
so-called “dry roots” sent to me. These 
are cuttings inserted in three inch pots, 
and aed in Spring. In Autumn or 
early Winter these are taken up and 
dried, and then sold as dry roots next 
Spring. When I received these it was 
two months too early to plant them out, 
and yet some had started to grow—about 
half of them, and had made growths up 
to two inches. I put them all in cold stor- 
age—at 34° F. or so. When I took them 
out I found that in some cases the grow- 
ing shoot had died and the root rotted. 

n other cases the shoots had died but the 
roots had not rotted, and grew again, 
whilst some had healthy green shoots on 
and others again, were still dormant. 
This is the only time I have put Dahlias 
in cold storage and the results satisfy 
me that it is quite safe if they are put 
in before they start to grow. 


I PUT Glad corms in cold storage every 
year. By that means I prevent them 


starting to grow before I want to — 
~¥it must. be remembered that Southern A 
has seasons just the opposite of the United 
States. (Editor) 


them. If a Glad bulb has a green growth 
of several inches it is still quite safe to 
put it in cold storage. Neither growth 
or bulb will be injured, but the growth 
will stagnate until it is taken out of 
storage. Directly Glads are taken out of 
storage they start growing, promptly 
and vigorously. I sort mine out into 
planting batches and then take a batch 
every week, for immediate planting. 
“AUSTRALIAN” 

Editor’s Note: 


With many years’ experience in the cold stor- 
age business the Editor of Tue Fiower GroweRr 
may be pardoned, even though almost inexperi- 

in storing Dahlia tubers and Gladiolus 
offering general suggestions covering 


“Australian” states wy has used a tem- 


Mother was given a 
Christmas 1920 by our Church Society. 
It was a small one, not over six inches 
high with a small’ bloom, but what a 
cheery spot it made all through the Win- 
ter, not dropping its red leaves until 
March 22! Then I quit watering it, and 
when freezing weather was past, I laid 
the pot on its side, on the east side of 
the house, so it could get little moisture. 

The middle of June I carried it to the 
well and there it was watered daily. It 
soon began to leaf out and by the last 
of September it was thirty-two inches 
high. I repotted it in a very large pot, 
using decayed leaves with the soil al- 
ready around the roots, and placed it in 
the south window. When the petals of 
the blossom began to show color I gave 
it liquid manure once a week. By 
Thanksgiving Day it was getting a 
pretty good color, and ~ Sng Christmas Day 
it was very fine. The bloom measured 
eleven inches across, and it was yet in 
bloom when carried out of the house 


May 8. 
I cut the stalk ba.k to within eight 
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inches of the root, and when I began 
watering it, it sent up two branches, 
béth blooming nicely, since November 16, 
and now on March 13 one bioom at widest 
part measures fourteen inches across. 

I will cut this one back about six 
inches from the main stalk and hope to 
have four or more branches next year. 

Our florist came to bring mother some 
flowers on her ninety-fifth birthday and 
he said that was the finest one he ever 
saw. 

I hope readers of THE FLOwER GROWER 
will have good luck with their Poinsettias, 
“the reddest of flowers.” 


JOANNA MINTURN JONES 


OUTDOOR FLOWERS IN TEXAS 

We have now in full bloom (March 9) 
Hyacinths that were planted three years 
ago and left undisturbed. The flowers 
are not so heavy as the first year, but 
each bulb has from three to four blos- 
soms, smaller but more graceful than the 
first or second year. The bulbs have not 
multiplied very much. Our soil is pure 
sand. In the Fall we put a generous 
supply of well decayed barn yard dirt 
over the flower beds. 


This has been a very n very mild Winter. We 
have in full bloom in the open, Irises, 
Pansies, Violets, Jonquils, Snowflakes, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths; and by Easter, 
April 1, our Cape Jessamines will be in 


full bloom. 
Mrs. G. M. 8S. 
(Dallas, Texas) 


ADVERTISERS PLEASE NOTE 


I have often wondered if the adver- 
tisers realized how much a purchaser 
looks for the prepaid note? Usually we 
have a certain amount laid away for 
flowers, and would rather have smaller 
plants and all expenses — 

or four years I ordered 
poe worth of plants fom the far east 
and when they arrived they were packed 
in two heavy boxes with samples of dirt 
and stone and the express bill was $10.85. 

Next year I was interested in a Peony 
catalogue and after letters from 
customers therein, and finding that one 
Ewenty-five — said he ha on 
twen ‘eony roots —— <a 
nine pounds, I hastily ga 
the catalogues that yald. oe plants - 


Jessie C. BARLOW 


GLADIOLUS L’ IMMACULEE 

This one has been given much promi- 
nence, and it is a pretty white flower, 
but in my garden every spike is crooked, 
and many of them are frightfully 
crooked. Of more than a hundred varie- 
ties, nothing matches it in crookedness, 
and if it does not mend its ways this 
coming, the third season of trial, I will 
throw it out; as it cannot possibly be 
put into a vase, and makes a poor show- 
ing in the garden. If it acts generally 
as it does in my garden it surely does 
not deserve prominence it has been 
getting, but this trait may be a matter 
of association. 

L. W. Licury 


Several articles are in hand for the 
May issue which really ought to have 
gone into this issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER; but although an article may 
not be exactly timely, the information 
is good if saved for another year. 
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Curveigundinty please note: THE FLOWER GROWER is not a NEWSPAPER. 
Reports and announcements of the societies must be brief—(The Editor) 





Ontario Gladiolus Society 











The different committees of the Ontario 
Gladiolus Society all report progress, and 
from present indications. the Ontario 
Gladiolus Exhibition to be held at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario, in August, will be the largest 
ever held on this continent. Applications 
for planting space in the trial plots in 
connection with the Exhihition are com- 
ing in on every mail from the United 
States, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Canada. Growers and 
dealers of Glads have an excellent op- 
portunity to show to the Gladiolus world 
their product. No charge is made for the 
planting or teem, which will be under 
the personal supervision of Prof. Mc- 
Lennan and his staff of experts. These 
gentlemen will upon request, stage any 
of the bloom of those supp!) ing 
for the trial plots. This will permit the 
bloom being staged fresh, and allow 
those who live at too great a distance to 
bring or ship their bloom, to compete in 
the different classes, by exhibiting their 
bloom from the trial plots. 

Growers and dealers who have not ap- 
plied for planting space, or shipped 
bulbs, should do so at once so as to per- 
mit of the space being properly arranged. 

Each country will have its own section 
and the growers’ or dealers’ bulbs will be 
planted in their own particular section. 

The prize list will be the largest ever 
offered, for instance $100.00 will be given 
for the best seedling exhibited, and all 
prizes will be of a high standard. The 
prize list will be published shortly and 
ae tes mailed upon application te John 

arr, Secretary of Untaric Gladiolus 
Society, ‘Guelph, Ontario. 
he Canadian Council of Horticulture 
he gota. oor the Exhibition, and will 
make awards which will be of great 
value to the growers and dealers. Varie- 
ties for registration with the council 
should be planted in the Ontario Trial 
Plots for observation by their official rep- 
resentative. 
J. E. CARTER 


1923 EXHIBITION 


Last August, while the Ontario Gladi- 
olus Society's Show was being held in St. 
Thomas, an invitation was sent from the 
Guelph Horticultural Society, accom- 
panied by invitations from Mayor How- 
ard, and from the President of the 
Guelph Chamber of Commerce, to hold 
the 1923 show in Guelph. This invitation 
was accepted, and, therefore, in August 
next, the Ontario Gladiolus Society's 
Show will be held in Guelph, Ontario. 

The Ontario Government has placed 
excellent trial grounds at our a 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, as 
well as a large and splendidly equi he show. 
building, in which to stage the 
Thousands of bulbs are coming from 
nearly every country in Europe, and 
from nearly every state in the unicn to 
the south. These bulbs will be planted 


in the trial grounds, and cultivated by 
Prof. McLennan and his staff of experts 
> iat gegen Department of the O 


This Society has just received a cash 
prize for Gladiolus Odin amounting to 
$30.00, from Messrs. Papendrecht-Van- 
dervoct of Sassenheim, Holland. Also 
$15.00 for Blue Bird, $5.00 Le Marechal 
Foch, $5.00 White Giant, $5.00 Germa, 
$5. 00 Lovefire, $5.00 Pink Perfection, 
from Messrs. Peter Hopman & Sons, of 
Hillegom, Holland. These are only a few 
of the prizes. 

One of the big prizes will be $100.00 
for the best Ontario grown seedling. The 
prize list committee arg at work and 
when the list is issued it will contain the 

t prizes ever offered at a Glad show. 

Space in the trial plots is rapidly being 
taken up, and any grower who has not 
made arrangements to have a collection 
of his or her Glads planted should do so 
at once. 

J. E, CARTER, 
Chairman Trial Plots Committee 


Plan to Plant Another Tree 


This movement was organized by J. 
A. Young, Secretary, Aurora, Ill., and 
has been taken up by various organ- 
izations and has been approved and 
proclaimed by governors of a number 
of States. 

Dates have been set for tree plant- 
ing and the following schedule ar- 
ranged for the Spring of 1923: 


THE SCHEDULE 


















































IES PCE RE, 2 April 13-20 
Fe attidenieiendiantigtecnin’ March 9-16 
FS EE EE March 4-10 
J EES See ee April 20-27 
Connecticut. April 27-May 4 
Delaware. April 6-13 
Idaho April 13-20 
raise ichinlyannartistlamspipitordie April 13-20 
EERE Tae eE April 13-20 
Iowa April 13-20 
nae al. tle ETF al April 6-13 
Ken March 16-23 
Maine May 4-11 
Maryland April 6-13 
Massachusetts._...._..-_.-.. April 13-20 
Michigan April 27-May 4 
Minnesota___....__...-- April 27-May 4 
EN April 6-13 
EEE ae May 4-11 
Nebraska April 13-20 
New Hampshire____--_-_- April 27-May 4 
New Jersey...-..-..-.-----. april 13-20 
New Mexico___...__-- March 30-April 6 
POO, TE ns ak sn ee ean April 13-20 
North Carolina__..February 23-March 2 
North Dakota__...-_.-- April 27-May 4 
Ohio .- April 13-20 
RTE EO ee March 9-16 
Oregon seats February 16-23 
Pennsylvania--__-..__---..-. April 13-2¢ 
Rhode Island .-April 13-20 
South Dakota__.____-..- April 27-May 4 
TaONN00 a5 wa no isin ce cues March 2-9 
Utah April 13-20 
Ti Sess ni dati ensabansdn akcelll May 4-11 
Virginia 2-9 
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Washington__.......-.._.-- April 13-20 
pO ree April 6-13 
re April 27-May 4 
Wyoming--_-_-._.._---- April 27-May 4 


The Canadian Council of Horticulture 
has awarded the Carter Medal to Prof. 
W. T. Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist 
in recognition of his great activity in 
the producing of improved types of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables and in con- 
sideration of his having made this work 
his life study. 





Hemerocallis Kwanso at 
right. Tiger Lilies at left 


I have just finished reading Mr. 
Parnell’s very excellent article on 
page three, January number, concern- 
ing Hemerocallis Kwanso. I am not 
a botanist in any sense of the word, 
yet as I have several varieties of Hem- 
erocallis, I can endorse all he says in 
favor of Kwanso, and will also add 
that both the double and single va- 
riety should be planted. The single 
variety here begins to bloom about 
July 1, and continues about a month 
while Kwanso fl. pl. begins about July 
25 and lasts for another month. Thus 
by having the two varieties, the dura- 
tion of bloom is about double what it 
would be were only one variety used. 
It is best, however, to plant them sepa- 
rately, as the single variety increases 
much more rapidly than does the dou- 
ble form; thus if planted together it 
will crowd the double one out. Both 
are entirely hardy even here. 

FANNIE MAHOOD HEATH, (N. Dak.) 


Propagation By Root Cuttings 

Certain herbaceous plants are best 
propagated by root cuttings. Cut into 
lengths of about one and a half inches, 
and set in sandy soil, with the top just 


above the surface, in shallow pans or | 


boxes, and place in cold-frames in a 
temperature of 50°, results are said to 
be quick and satisfactor: Of the 
plants which may be propagated in 
this way the following are listed: 
Anchusas, Gaillardias, Oriental Pop- 
pies, Statice, Japanese Anemones, 
Eryngiums, Stokesia, and the tall 
growing Senecios. 
ulas will also respond to this method. 


Plants which are difficuit to increase © 


by ordinary methods of propagation 


and which have “fleshy” roots may do ~ 


better from root cuttings. 


Phloxes and Prim- © 








aeermeHn ow ao 
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I still intend to hold on to my position until I 
feel that it is necessary for me to stay home al- 
together. I intend to get my knowledge from 


subject. I am afraid by the time I have 
stated the exact conditions all readers 
who may have contemplated trying flow- 
ers as an assistance to the family ex- 
chequer will accuse me of trying to dis- 
courage them. Possibly not only discour- 
age them, but the thought may find ut- 
terance: “Oh, that fellow grows flowers 
himself, and is just trying to keep us 
from being a possible competitor.” 
That is not the intention, as one or 
two more in the game is of very little 
consequence to the man who is estab- 
lished. Though each one helps depress 
the market just a little more, the florist 
does not ue 4 te ward off p e 
competition by discouraging ners, 
but you will find every one of them, 
who e any success of the busi- 
ness, willing to help the beginner with 
his problems. Of course there are a 
few men who think they are smart who 
will not give out information freely. 
These -fellows are few indeed, and 
usually so all-important that they never 
realize their own narrow ignorance. 
Several years ago outdoor flowers sold 
on nearly all markets at a price that 
left the grower a good profit over ex- 
penses. I have a man in mind who 
planted a small area of Asters, just a 
bed in his garden, and sold $115 worth 
from it. This was too good to keep, so 
in the following year some of his neigh- 
bors planted quite a lot, and he increased 
his area. They brought a fair price last 
year, and more farmers in this vicinity 
planted ; one not many miles from 
here planted sixteen acres. When these 
various Aster areas began producing 
there were little mountains of flower 
boxes at our railroad station each morn- 
ing going to the city. In a week the 
market was so badly overstocked that in 
self-defence the commission men in the 
cities simply asked the farmers to dis- 
continue shipping. The result has been 
that almost their entire crops were not 
marketed, for the simple reason that 
there was not enough business to absorb 
the enormous surplus. The same con- 
dition has obtained in regard to Del- 
phinium Belladonna, an easily grown 
perennial, and one of the best all-round 
Summer cut flowers on the list. Men 
who had a very small area previously 
have planted acres and acres of it, till 





the shipments have been far in excess 


of the ible sales. 
Gledbll are another flower of which 


millions are grown each season, and with 
the exception of the early season forced 
stock the prices have ruled very low, 
even as low as $5 to $7 per thousand 
on some markets. Co re s with 
the cost of the bulbs, the lowest of which 
sell for about $20 per thousand. This 
overstocked condition started with the 
advent of the outdoor flowers, and 
Thursday, September 14, I was in Phil- 
adelphia, and the wholesale florists there 


were simply jammed with flowers from 
floor te ceiling in the large cold storage 
rooms 12 to 15 ft. high. That has been 
the condition without letup all this Sum- 
mer. Just last week Asters that last 
season would have sold as high as $4 
per hun were averaging the grower 
43 cents per hundred. and there was a 
selling commission of fifteen per cent 
deducted from that figure. 

Now this is simply a plain statement 
of conditions the past Summer. We 
florists hope we may never see another 
like it, but I am very much afraid we 
will, especially if farm prodnce does not 
bring higher prices. Manv farmers will 
consider even a very small income from 
flowers as a side line as just that much 
more cash on hand. The fact that in- 
come does not meet cost of production 
on all the other crops does not enter into 
the calculation, as the cost of production 
on all the other crops is away ahead of 
the returns. This puts the man who de- 
pends upon Summer flowers as a large 
portion of his livelihood at a serious dis- 
advantage. It is for the consideration 
of such people that I am writing these 
facts so fully. Personally, we shall not 
plant any more flowers to help this con- 
dition along. There is always the chance 
of a reaction in these matters. Many 
growers become disgusted with the low 
returns—or no returns at all—and quit— 
E. J. W., (In Rural New Yorker) 


Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 











QUESTIONS 





ARTICLE ON ARRANGING IF LOWERS 
WANTED 


One of our readers has suggested that 
he would like to see an article in THE 
WER GROWER on the arrangement of 
flowers, both for home decoration and for 
other purposes. Anything along this line, 
with or without photographs illustrating, 
will be very helpful. Such an article 
need not be elaborate. If it is no more 
than brief suggestions it will be interest- 
ing and useful. 


BONE MEAL AND LIME ON JAPANESE 
IRISES 


While I have read that lime should not 
be used on the Japanese Iris bed I have 
not seen any mention of bone meal. One 
magazine said “use any manure except 
horse manure,” but I would like to know 
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if bone meal is a good fertilizer to use 
with Japanese Irises. 
i F. R. I. 


PHLOXES—ANTONIN MERCIE AND 
EUGENE DANZANVILLIERS 


Can anyone tell me the difference be- 
tween the Phloxes Antonin Mercie and 
Eugene Danzanvilliers? I bought them 
from different firms, but they seem to be 
identical. Then I ordered both from the 
same firm, but still could see no differ- 


ence. 
he a F. R. I. 


LIST OF HARDY ROSES WANTED 


A subscriber wants a list of the newer 
hardy Roses by some one who is well ac- 
quainted with the recent introductions 
and their behavior. Anyone having this 
experience will please our subscriber, and 
nrobably many others, by making such a 
list for publication in these columns. 


TO GROW SNAPDRAGONS 


Will someone tell me just how to raise 
good Snavdragons? Do they reauire sun 
or partial shade; rich or poor soil; and 
a dry or moist location? 

Some years ago I raised fine ones but 
since have had no success to speak of: 
sometimes a few spikes of bloom and 
bushy vlants. but never but once fine cut 
flowers. I plant in good rich loam and 
in full sun and a foot anart. I do not 
water but keep a dust mulch at all times. 


Mrs. W. T. A. 


BUG ON ASTERS 

Can any of vour readers tell me how 
to combat a little bue something like the 
cucumber beetle that burrows right down 
into the center of the Aster bud and eats 
the center out? I will very much appre- 
ciate their kindness. 

A. W. D. 


ROSES FOR NORTH-CENTRAL NEW YORK 
Will someone advise a short list of 
Roses. of different colors. which are 
snitable for the climate of North-Central 
New York? Perpetuals are vreferred. 
A rather extensive list was published in 
THE FLOweR GROWER sometime ago. but 

I am unfamiliar with their hardiness. 

P. J. W. 


PHOTOGRAPHING FLOWERS 
A subscriber asks for information 
about photographing flowers—something 
about getting pictures which will aid in 
identification: and in the explanation and 
detail of individual plants, as well as 
peg memory jogs of the garden in gen- 


eral. 

Will not some of our friends who have 
had experience with the camera in the 
flower garden tell us of some of their 
work for the benefit of other FLOWER 
GROWER readers? 

—(The Editor) 


ANSWERS 

HYACINTHS 
Answering inquiry in February issue: 
Hyacinths left undisturbed from year 
to year, in outdoor planting, blossom 
every year until they fail, or until they 
divide up into small bulbs. Some  :rie- 
ties are strong, healthy growers, ». v to 
divide, and are practically permanent. 
Others may die from disease. or divide 
into small bulbs, or a partially dead or 


decayed bulb may start numerous bulb- 
els from the remnants of bulb scales 
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| QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


DEPARTMENT—-Continued 





and basal ring. Any year that a Hya- 
cinth fails: to bloom, it should be dug 
at the proper time for digging, and its 
parts reset. may, some of them, 
be too small to bloom for a year or two, 
or several years, but will be sure to give 
an account of themselves if planted un- 
der conditions favorable to the Hyacinth. 
The proper time for digging is as soon as 
the leaves turn yellow and wilt, some- 
where from the middle of June to the 
middle of July, according to locality. 
Hyacinths bloomed in the house, will 
not bloom in the house again until given 
a year or two of good growth in the 
ground, and may not bloom the first year 
out of doors. No live Hyacinth bulb, or 
piece of one, should be thrown away if 
there is an available spot of ground in 
which to plant it. The time to plant it 
is before it dries up and dies. Bulbs 
used for winter flowering should be kept 
growing, unless too much trouble, until 
the leaves die down. They should then 
be planted outdoors at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, as, being already exhausted, they 
will dry out badly unless planted. The 
more they dry out, the weaker they are. 
When outdoor bulbs are dug in the 
summer time, all scraps and little bulbs 
should be replanted at once, or as soon 
as a place can be made for them. The 
hard, plump, solid bulbs may be re- 
planted at once, or held until Fall, and 
for indoor blooming are perfectly good, 
even if not large. For outdoor planting, 
the sooner they are planted after dig- 
ging, the better; but they will not suffer 
materially from delay until October, if 
kept in proper storage. They should be 
kept where it is cool, dark, and well ven- 
tilated, but not in a draft. In no case 
should they be allowed to lie in the sun, 
but, whether at digging time or at plant- 
ing time, should be removed from the 
ground to shade, or into the ground from 
shade, with the greatest possible dis- 
patch. BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


GRAFTED VS. OWN-ROOT ROSES 
To the subscriber who asks whether 
. grafted Rose is superior to an own-root 
ose: 


It seems to me that the matter of 
location has a bearing on the answer to 
this question. Situated as we are down 
here in the Eastern Border of Maine, 
where temperatures of thirty below zero 
for a few days at a time are occasional 
Winter occurrences, own-root Roses do 
better than grafted plants. The reason 
is this—grafted plants, as a rule, consist 
of tops, or scions, of tender plants, best 
suited to moderate climates, grafted 
onto roots of hardy varieties which will 
stand good rugged weather. 

When plants of this type are set out in 
a climate such as we have here, great 
care must be taken in giving adequate 
winter protection, or the tops will win- 
terkill. When this occurs to such an 
extent that the killed portion extends 
beyond the point where the tep joins 
the root, the oan is ruined, for although 
the root will send up shoots the follow- 
ing Spring, these will be of the partic- 
ular variety to which the root may be- 
long, and will not bear the flowers that 
were natural to the part which was 
grafted to the root. 

With own-root Roses, on the other 
hand, there is no grafted top, and 
although a part of the tops may winter- 
kill, as long as there is enough of the 
root left to grow it will send up shoots 


that are the same as was the original 
top, bearing the same flowers. 

This being the case, we could say that 
for moderate climates, and with good 
Winter protection, grafted Roses are 
better, because in this class are many 
beautiful Roses that are not found in 
the own-root class because of the diffi- 
culty with which they form roots. That 
is one of the reasons for grafted Roses 
anyway. They can be Ley sesame more 
rapidly when grafted, and for most parts 
of the country are probably just as good. 

I do not mean in the least to discredit 
the grafted Rose. Many Rose lovers, 
undoubtedly, are having excellent suc- 
cess with grafted Roses in rugged cli- 
mates. But I believe a secret of this 
success lies in the fact that they have 
chosen plants made up of scions of hardy 
varieties grafted to roots, the scions 
coming from plants which would sur- 
vive the climate, were they on their own 
roots. And the suggestion in this is, 
that in choosing Roses, chose varieties 
that you feel will be hardy in your cli- 
mate, whether they be-grafted or not. 

P. E. J. 


GRAFTED VS. OWN-ROOT ROSES 

In answer to a query of one of your 
subscribers who wishes to know whether 
a grafted Rose is superior to an own- 
root Rose, and if so in what way, will 
say: The reason some varieties are 
grafted is that these varieties are either 
of a rather slow growth or rather tender 
(lacking thriftiness) nature; and by 

afting these kinds on some hardy, 
thrifty growing root, will cause these 
certain varieties to grow better, faster 
and produce finer flowers. However, care 
must be taken to remove any “shoots” 
coming up from below the graft; other- 
wise these will sap the vitality of the 
a and cause the latter to die down. 

othing is gained in grafting a variety 
that is naturally thrifty, fast growing, 
and that produces fine blooms on its own 


roots. 
Cc. T. J. 


BLACK DISEASE OF DELPHINIUMS 


At Movilla Gardens it has been found 
efficacious to use four pounds of lime 
(unslacked) and one pound of tobacco 
dust. These should be slaked together 
with two gallons of boiling water and 
later enough water should be added to 
make five gallons. When this mixture is 
used it should be diluted by stirring one 
aie of it into eleven parts of water. 

irst stir the soil and then pour a cup- 
ful around the roots of the plant every 
ten days until four or five applications 
have been made. The application should 
be repeated once when the new shoots 
begin to come. 

or the a private garden the 
quantity prepa: at any one time need 
net, of course, be so large. Only one 
pound of lime, for example, might be 
used with the other figures reduced in 
proportion. FRANK B. MEYER 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS 


A subscriber asks in the November is- 
sue how to propagate Clematis. 

Clematis Paniculata, the one that I 
have, is easy to grow from seed. Sow 
seed in the Fall in a partly shaded place, 
where it may easily be kept moist. Cover 
with a little rotted manure. The seed 
will come up in the Spring and can be 
transplanted the following Spring to 
permanent location. H. T. 
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HIBISCUS FROM SEED 


In the October 1922 issne of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, a correspondent asks 
for information concerning the sowing of 
Hibiscus seed. In reply let me remind 
him that the genus Hibiscus is a very ex- 
tensive one, consisting of annual, per- 
ennial, hardy and greenhouse species, 
each of which will require somewhat dif- 
ferent treatment. 

Presuming that the perennial varieties 
such as Palustris, Moschentis, Crimson 
Eye, and others of a similar type are 
referred to, let me say that the seed can 
be sown at any time from April to Au- 
gust, the earlier the better, on a nicely 
prepared border in a sheltered sunny 
situation. Sow thinly, cover slightly, 
and as soon as the young plants are 
large enough to handle let them be trans- 
ferred to another border similarly pre- 
pared, and placed in rows, one foot apart, 
the plants standing six inches apart in 
the row. They should be kept clean and 
free from weeds while in a state of 
growth, and as soon as they commence 
to crowd each other, carefully removed 
to their rmanent positions in the 
flower border or to the places where it 
is intended they are to bloom. This 
should be done while the plants are 
small. They will be materially benefited 
by a light covering of some coarse lit- 
tery material applied as soon as the 
ground freezes up in December. 


Cuas. E. PARNELL 


ROOTING CAMELLIAS AND DAPHNE 


In answer to C. T. J. in January 
FLOWER GROWER: 

I have rooted cuttings of both Camel- 
lias and Daphne and have them in flower 
now. Holly I have never tried. 

The cuttings do not need to be long, 
two or three inches is all right. Get a 
good sized flower pot that will hold a few 
inches of good clean propagating sand; 
take off the bottom leaves from your cut- 
tings; set them in the sand as thick as 
you like, and press down as hard as you 
can. Have the cuttings low enough so 
you can lay a pane of glass on top of the 
pot and do not touch them. 

Keep them warm; if you can supply 
bottom heat so much the better. Give 
them sun, and do not, under any con- 
sideration, let them dry out. As long as 
your cuttings look fresh do not worry. 
Be prepared to wait two, three or four 
months for them to strike. Don’t keep 
them too hot and cook them. 

If you can supply these conditions go 
to your propagating now. 

NEWTON J. PECK 


PACKING IRIS ROOTS FOR SHIPMENT 


In response to request for information 
on the above subject in the December 
FLOWER GROWER I would offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

I always pack the Bearded Iris dry, 
and when shipping to Australia, New 
Zealand and other far-off countries, I 
lay the roots to dry in the sun if there 
is any moisture on them, and have al- 
ways had good reports of their condition 
on arrival. If packed in damp material 
fer long shipments. they are likely to 
rot in transit. 

If an Iris root can lay in the sun and 
wind for a number of days without dam- 
age, it surely is safe to pack it dry for 
shipment. 

For long shipments I use long stringy 
excelsior and wind it around each plant 
separately. When only a few plants of 
a variety are sent they are wound in one 
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bunch but with excelsior separating each 
plant. I also use shingle shavings for 
shorter shipments. This is spread among 
the plants to keep them dry. ” 

The Siberian and Beardless Irises I 
pack with moist material about the roots. 

W. E. FRYER 
ASTER ROOT LICE 

In 1921 I found myself a little short 
of Aster plants, and secured a few from 
a neighbor, which I grew on with mine 
in the hotbed, forgetting that every year 
he had to pull up Aster plants because 
of root lice. Soon I noticed many brown 
Ants in the hotbed, and when I was 
ready to set out my plants, I found most 
of them covered with root lice. I did not 
want to lose three hundred Aster plants 
and sent to a local seed house for to- 
bacco dust. The seedsman sent a can of 
Black Leaf 40, with the information that 
the tobacco dust at the roots would do 
no good, but that I should spray the 
ground around the plants with the Black 
Leaf 40. I did not feel satisfied and in- 
sisted upon having the tobacco dust. I 
put some in each hole that I made for a 
plant and dusted a little over the roots 
of the plants. I killed a few plants by 
having the tobacce too strong, but only 
a few had the lice when pulled up at the 
end of the season. I had the best As- 
ters on some of my piants that I had 
ever seen anywhere, although the plants 
on which the lice were beginning again 
did not bloom, in most cases. 

Mrs. H. B. RAUZER 


TULIPS THE SECOND YEAR 

Probably the question most frequently 
asked me in connection with failure with 
Tulips, is, “Why do Tulips come up the 
second year with only a few small strag- 
gling single leaves, without stems?” 

To this I have given several answers, 
all of which could have been applicable 
to some cases. In addition to these I am 
now going to proclaim another which is 
probably the correct answer in more 
cases than all the rest—the eating off of 
the feeding roots by soil-inhabiting, root- 
devouring insects, notably the common 
white grub, and likely various kinds of 
wireworms, and maybe the common 


_ earthworm. 


If the beds of your failing Tulips were 
infested with these, lay the blame at 
their door. It is not always disease that 
causes “firing.” The white grubs “fired” 
one crop that I know of for me. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


POPPY BLIGHT 
7 nt — — — — 

() r. John H. Neeley, o 
Paulding, hio, writes as follows: 

“In my garden I have never seen disease 
in the Poppy except now and then dur- 
ing wet weather I have seen the buds 
waterlog, turn brown and die. A day or 
two before your letter reached me I had 
a similar letter from Judge B. S. Varien 
of Weiser, Idaho, stating that he had 
noticed some blighted buds on his plants, 
but only on the back row where the ex- 
cess water from irrigation ran and stood. 
His deduction was that the excess water 
was responsible for it and I am wonder- 
ing whether your Indiana inquirer might 
find a solution to her inquiry by looking 
to her drainage? I do not know that this 
is a solution of the trouble, but I do know 


In res 





that the Poppy will not stand wet feet 


and ac on in drainage might stop 
the trouble.” 
FERNS FOR KANSAS—FERN FRONDS 


BURNING 


In the last issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER a subscriber asks for informa- 
tion on hardy Ferns for outdoor culture 
in Kansas, also why Fern fronds turn 
brown and dry up as if burned. For sev- 
eral years I have been growing Christmas 
Fern Polystichum acrostichoides as a 
foundation planting on the north of my 
house. This Fern is hardy, ever, : 
and endures both heat and cold well. It 
needs some shade, fair drainage and some 
leaf mold to do its best. The fronds are 
of splendid substance from eight inches 
to two feet in length, average about one 
foot. Of course, it will have to be wa- 
tered in a dry time, particularly if under 
trees that sap all natural moisture from 
the soil, and if the florist expects fronds 
for cutting. 

No Fern will stand cutting without 
some attention. My planting was made 
in 1914 and they are still there, except 
some an old hen scratched up in a dry 
time and which had to be replaced. I do 
not water my planting, as I rarely cut 
any fronds from it. e have had se- 
vere drought here this Summer and Fall, 
yet I was in woods today and found the 
hillsides green with this Fern. They 
will be green all Winter, too, even after 
zero weather. I have successfully trans- 
planted it at all seasons (even July). 

Now about Fern fronds burning: If 
the subscriber refers to native Ferns out- 
doors I would say either water supply or 
soil is at fault. I know of no Fern but 
that needs a good bit of moisture particu- 
larly if transplanted out of native leaf 
mold to ordinary garden soil. But ex- 
cept for a few swamp and bog Ferns 
all want good drainage. have 
grown some ten or twelve wild kinds 
fairly well. All of these needed leaf 
mold, and most were native to limestone 
formations. Some Ferns after fruiting 
turn brown and lose their charm although 
perfectly healthy. 

RaLPH W. SHreve, (Arkansas) 


FOR EXTERMINATING ANTS 

Take the water that potatoes have been 
boiled in, and when cool, pour it around 
the root of the plant or in the ants’ nest. 

Another remedy which is positively 
certain, is a preparation known as car- 
bosul, made from bisulphide of carbon. 
To use this, drive a pointed stick six 
inches in the ground where the nests are, 
and pour a small quantity in each hole. 
The holies should at once be covered to 
keep in the fumes, as it is the spreading 
fumes of the liquid which kills the ants. 

ANNA L. COUNSELL 


LILIUM REGALE FROM SEED 


I notice an inquiry in a recent issue 
— how to grow Lilium Regale from 


seed. 

I have had very good success both last 
year and this. When I took up last 
year’s seedlings last Fall most of them 
were as large as a filbert; now these 
bulbs are the size of a Walnut and I 
think will bear flowers the coming year. 
This year’s seedlings I have not taken 
up yet but examined some of them, and 
find they are about the same size as 
those a year ago. 
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I sow the seeds about half an inch 
deep in rows about four inches apart 
in the hotbed after the heat has gone 
down. After sowing I place newspapers 
over the soil for a few days and I have 
lattice work made from laths, the same 
size as the hotbed sash. These I put over 
the glass and keep them there until the 
seedlings are up and show leaves an 
inch or inch and a half long, and when 
the sun is very hot and bright I put the 
lattice covers on during the hottest hours 
of the day. 

Care must be taken that the soil is 
never allowed to become dry, and must 
not be kept too wet. 

While they show growth I do not take 
the bulbs up from hotbed, but allow 
them to stay there until the last of Octo- 
ber. I then take them up and plant them 
in good well drained soil in the garden, 
planting them three inches deep and in 
rows twelve inches apart. After plant- 
ing I ridge the earth over each row two 
or three inches, and in the Spring I 
level the ridges with a rake. These 
ridges give some extra protection and 
also turn the water away from the rows. 

I also cover the beds with coarse litter. 
I raise Lilium Tenuifolium the same 
way, also Gladioli, and frequently have 
Gladioli bloom in October from spring 
sown , and 90 per cent will bloom 
the following year. 

F. L. Green 


ROOTING GERANIUM CUTTINGS 


Cut lengths of branches up to five or 
six inches, making a slanting cut just 
below an “eye” or bud. Strip off all 
leaves except one upper and suspend the 
prepared cuttings in a glass jar of wa- 
ter, closely packed, in a sunny window. 
Keep level of water constant. In a week 
to ten days roots will form, at which time 
the young plants should be planted in 
fine friable earth. For summer bloom 
this should be done in Spring, and for 
winter bloom in late Summer. Age of 
plant is not important, but the cuttings 
should be made from young medium soft 
w 

Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr 


ROOTING GERANIUMS 

Almost any slip of well ripened green 
cutting will root if taken off with a 
“heel” in the Spring of the year. I root 
most of mine in water, but they root 
well in soil. I keep my plants in the 
same containers or pots year after year 
and have lovely bloom all Winter. I 
think the reason is that they are so 
root-bound they just have to bloom. I 
give them liquid fertilizer made of stable 
manure every two or three weeks. They 
sure do bloom and don’t make much 
foliage. Geraniums require a good 
sunny window and not too much water. 
Watering too heavily will blight the buds. 

Mrs. T. H. MANION 


PROPAGATING VINES 

Think you will find that the best way 
to propagate vines such as Clematis, 
Honeysuckle and Wisteria is by covering 
a joint with earth while on the growing 
vine. This I know is trve of Clematis 
and Honeysuckle. Hope <this will be of 
benefit to the inquirer. 

Cc. FE. Hays 


APHIDES ON ASTERS 
I have had trouble with my Asters so 
will tell you what I have done. 
When preparing ground for Aster 
plants spade air-slaked lime and very 
fine coal ashes in very thoroughly; and 
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let it stand about ten days. When ready 
to plant, place a tablespoonful of sulphur 
around the root of each plant. 
I consider. this a good preventive for 
aphides. , 
Anna L. CouNSELL 


STORING CANNAS AND DAHLIAS— 
HIBISCUS FROM 

Canna roots should be left in the 
ground until the tons have been well 
frosted or frozen, then dug and left a 
few days to dry, then packed closely to- 
gether in es about six inches deep 
and covered with dry sand and placed in 
a cellar where the temperature does not 
go below 40° F. 

Dahlia roots are treated in the same 
way excepting the temperature can go 
down to near 32° without damage. 

Hibiscus seed is sown in the ground 
when it gets warm. Transplant to per- 
manent position six or seven weeks be- 
fore Winter sets in. 

. A. W. DeLone 


ASTER YELLOWS 

Someone asked about Aster Yellows. I 
was troubled with them in 1921 and lost 
about one-third of my plants. In 1922 I 
planted one hundred plants on the same 
ground used in 1921, and in planting 
mixed with the soil about one teaspoon- 
ful of Magotite right close to the roots. 
Three weeks later I repeated the dose 
and I did not lose any of those plants. 
Fifty of the same plants were put in two 
different places in the garden which I did 
not treat, and I lost nearly half of them. 
This remedy is also good for onion and 
cabbage maggots. 

A. W. DeLonge, (Ont.) 


Osmanthus Fragrans 
(Tea or Fragrant Olive) 

When well grown and properly 
cared for Osmanthus fragrans, or as 
it is also known Olea fragrans, and 
popularly, as the Tea or Fragrant 
Olive; is a broad leaved evergreen 
greenhouse shrub, growing from one 
to five feet in height, with tiny flow- 
ers of the most exauisite fragrance 
which are most freely produced dur- 
ing the early fall, winter and spring 
months; its winter blooming depend- 
ing entirely upon the conditions under 
which the plants are grown. 

It is a native of China, where it is 
much esteemed, as the leaves are used 
to adulterate and flavor tea. It is a 
most desirable greenhouse, as well as 
a most excellent window garden plant; 
as it is not subject to insect pests, is 
of the easiest management, and will 
prove very satisfactory even if grown 
in windows having a western, northern 
or eastern exposure. The leaves are 
of a bright glossy green color not un- 
like those of the orange or lemon tree 
in shape, and the flowers which are of 
a pure white color are produced in 
small panicles. Individually they are 
very small, but emit a most pleasing 
fragrance so that it is well said each 
individual blossom has more sweet- 
ness than the most fragrant Lily. 

With a little care and attention the 
Fragrant Olive will do well if given 
a compost composed of two-thirds 
turfy loam, one-third well rotted ma- 
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nure, and a good sprinkling of bone 
dust. Mix well, and if the plants are 
large use the compost rough. In pot- 
ting use porous or soft baked pots, and 
be careful that they are properly 
drained, and proportionate to the size 
of the plant. 

From October to May it is well to 
place the plants in as light and sunny 
a situation as possible where they can 
be given an average temperature of 
fifty-five, and water as required; but 
during the Summer, or from May to 
October, they should be plunged in a 
partially shaded situation, where they 
can be well supplied with water, both 
overhead and at the roots. A little 
liquid manure given occasionally when 
the plants are in a state of growth will 
be decidedly beneficial. 

It is advisable to allow this Olea to 
follow its natural manner of growth, 
and the plants should be shifted into 
pots of a larger size at least once a 
year, until the spec'mens reach the 
desired size; and this is best done 
when the plants are being placed out- 
side for the Summer. When the plants 
are inside it is well to sponge off the 
leaves occasionally with water in 
which a little Ivory soap has been dis- 
solved; in order to remove dust, dirt, 
and insect pests. 

The late James Vick, the well known 
horticulturist, in an article on house 
plants says: 

“A plant of Olea fragrans should be 
in every home. It grows with little care 
and the dainty white blossoms are a con- 
stant delight, filling the room with ex- 
quisite fragrance. The dark and shining 
leaves always have a beautiful and fresh 
appearance. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL 


The Tree Toad 


BENG a friend of nearly all animal 
and vegetable life, even including 
our New York State snakes and some 
weeds, I want to tell you a little bit 
about a very interesting animal, “the 
tree frog.” : 

Now let me state right here that I’m 
no “frogologist” and that this epistle 
is just a little friendly chat with the 
Editor on what I have picked up about 
the tree frog by observation. Why it 
should be called a toad, is hard to 
imagine, because it is the prettiest as 
well as the most lively frog I have ever 
attempted to overtake. 


Goon after laying their eggs in low 
places in early Spring, they move 
to higher quarters, and may some- 
times be found quite a distance from 
open water throughout the Summer. 
In the Fall, when gathering nuts, I 
have sometimes seen dozens of them in 
aday. After a frost or two they seem 
to get back toward wet spots to spend 
the Winter. 

In size I should say they are some- 
what smaller than the leopard frog— 
more commonly called meadow frog. 
Their color varies so much that the 
description of one found on a tree 
trunk would not fit one found among 
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the autumn leaves. Nature has not 
only given them a protective coloring 
but the power to change the color to 
harmonize with the surroundings. 
When found among Autumn leaves the 
color is a beautiful velvety bronze on 
the back, shaded lighter toward the 
sides and almost silvery underneath. 
Around and behind each ear will be 
seen a dark patch, sometimes quite 
black, and the other markings vary 
with the color and season. 


HE climbing equipment is also of 

interest. The tip of each toe is 
equipped with a concave disc, very 
much like that found on the tendril of 
some climbing plants, by means of 
which a tree frog can éling to a 
smooth vertical surface. When one 
is held in the palm of the hand it is 
surprising to find how well it clings 
when the hand is slowly turned so the 
palm is in a vertical position. 


Mr. Chandler says a “tree toad is 
worth $1.00 in any man’s money,” but 
I fear he very much underestimates 
the economic value of the little animal. 
Hunter says that no less than eighty- 
three species of insects, mostly injuri- 
cus, enter into the dietary of a toad; 
and Kirkland estimated that a single 
toad may, on account of the cutworms 
which it kills, be worth $19.88 a sea- 
son. That was several years ago, be- 
fore the price of everything except 
toads and cutworms went up. 

Now a common toad is a clumsy ani- 
mal which has to stay on earth and 
take what falls to it, while a tree frog 
is a more or less agile fellow, as any- 
one who has ever attempted to capture 
one can testify, and goes after his 
meals. Also his activity would cause 
him to consume more food than the 
more quiet, common toad would re- 
quire, so it'seems to me that the price 
mark should have at least another 0 
added and the decimal point moved 
slightly to the right. 


“YORK STATER” 


Primroses 


The inspiriting account of Mrs. Berke- 
ley’s splendid strain of coloured Prim- 
roses arouses a combination of the sen- 
timents of encouragement and regret in 
the mind of a fellow worker among these 
inestimable spring flowers; encourage- 
ment, for the assurance, already well 
proved, of the sure reward of many 
years’ careful selection, and regret that 
one cannot do a great deal more. For, 
unless cne can be wisely content, as is 
the owner of the Spetchley Primroses, to 
grow all the colours together, one cannot 
repress the desire to take each good col- 
ouring separately and work along with it 
till one has got to the best in that par- 
ticular colour, or to something so near 
the best that all the varying blooms shall 
be good in themselves and go well to- 
gether. The sentiment of regret includes 
the fact that I have not four or five 
quite separate gardens, of which one 
would be on a good loam and one on 
chalk and one in naturally cool wood- 
land; whereas my sole garden is on a 
dry, hungry sand, with a hundred feet 
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of sand and rock under it and above any 
natural water; so that Primrose growing 
i fight against natural con- 
ditions and a constant expense for yearly 
manuring. are some charming 
forms that I cannot grow at all, the old 
double ones, white, pale yellow, pale lilac 
and crimson; they simply die out, for 
they are only contented in a good loam 
such as is also the delight of Auriculas. 
These too are denied me to my unending 
regret, for both to sight and scent, and 
indeed in all their ways, they are to me 
some of the most jey and thankfulness- 
giving flowers. I can never sufficiently 
praise and enjoy the adorable way in 
which the colour and texture of the 
flower surfaces work together to form 
their miracle of beauty and delight. 

Cowslips are fine 


The large garden 
things of delicious scent, but they are 
dangerous to have in a with other 


Primroses. The Cowslip influence is so 
strong and carries so readily that if they 
are anywhere near it is difficult to keep 
the Primroses true-—GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
(In The Garden, English) 


Catalogues and Price Lists 
L. L. Olds Seed Co., Madison, Wis. 1923 cata- 
logue of general garden seeds, plants, bulbs, etc. 
96 pages and 


Joseph P. Martin, Waltham, Mass. Price list 
of Gladioli. 


National Show Gardens, Spencer, Ind. Dahlia 
sae 

Gardens, Marengo Ave., Al- 
hambra Calif 1988 catalogue of Californie’ Dab. 
lias. 24 pages and cover. Excellent descriptions 
and illustrations. 

Roderick M. Crocket, 36 Hillerest Ave., Cran- 
a 1923 catalogue of seeds, plants, Dah- 
Gladioli, etc. 12 pages and cover. 

il J. Prouty, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 1923 price 

The Dreamerie Gardens, Route 6, Box 139, Port- 
land, Ore. Catalogue of Gladioli. Illustra ted. 


Arthur Cowee, Meadowvale 5 ay fea 
“Glory of the Garden” price list for 


Willis E. Fryer, Mautorville, Minn. Catalogue 
— price list of Fryer’s Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 


" Gosnnanonit Dahlia Garden ee Wakefield, Mass. 
Catalogue of Dahlias. pages and cover. Beau- 





Norman E, Tully, Hubbard, Ohio. Price list of 
Gladioli. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, New York and py ad 
Seed catalogue of i20 pages and cover. Many 
color plate illustrations. More than half the cata- 
logue given to floral subjects. 


w. Thurston Gibbs, Garret Garrett, Ind. Wholesale 
price list of Gladioli. 


Thos. H. Hughes, 78 Brownell St., New Bed- 
ford, Mass, Catalogue of Dahlias and Gladioli. 
32 pages and cover. __Excellent t descriptions. 


Cc. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. Catalogue and 
price list of Gladioli. 


Pierce a= Co., West Medway, Mass. Trade 
price list of Gedcl. 


w. Hubbard, | 614 6144 Lakewood Ave., 
Cabana i Ii. Peony price list. 


Late Bae Santa Rosa, Calif. Burbank 


O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, Wash. The Iris Cata- 
logue. 64 pages with cover. Indexed. illustrated 
and with good descriptions. 

John Lewis © Inc., Flowerfield, L. IL 

Cannas, Dahlias, 


Childs, 
Price list with descriptions of 
Gladioli and miscellaneous bulbs and roots. 


E, Crawford oe Park, Rockville 
Blue- 


Centre, - L, N. ¥. “Pinetum” 


Gladiolus 
Book. - 14 pages and cover. Mostly Gladioli, but 
preg ge og oh, 


dae Frower Grower 


Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. Aster plants 
and seeds for 1923. 


Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa. The 
Modern Gladiolus 1923. A comprehesive cata- 
logue and price list. 


Clarence W. Hubbard, 6144 Lakewood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. List of Iris and Peony bargains. 


Ford Gardens, 415 Central St., eter 
water, Mass. Catalogue of Gladioli, Dahlias, 
12 pages and cover. 


‘ohn Scheepers, Inc., 522 Fifth Ave., New York 
cine Catalogue of ‘of Dahlias Gladioli, ete. Some 
fine color illustrations, 56 pages and cover. 


D. Long, Boulder, Colo. Folder of Garden 
cacti tie 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Garden 
Notes Number Ten, about Peonies and Irises. 


White Floral Co., 1407 Albina Ave., Portland, 
Ore: 1923 spring anata 4 of Dahlias, Gladioli, 
etc. 28 pages and cover. Illustrated. 


N. A. Hallauer, Ontario, Catalogue of 
Dahlias, Peonies, Giadioli = * Heray Plants. 


United Bulb Co., Mount Clemens, Mich. Special 
offer of Dahlias. 


Metzner Floral Cc., Mountain View, Calif. 1923 
catalogue of the Metzner Gladioli. 


C. R. Hinkle, Lake Shore Drive, St. Joseph, 
Mich. Catalogue of Gladioli. 14 pages and cover. 
Illustrated. 


The Conard & Jones Co., West Grove, Pa. 
Price lists of ornamental stocks, Roses, etc. 


Illustrated, descriptive and artistic. 


Pierce Bulb Co., West Medway, Mass. Price 
list of Gladioli. 


ion 2.3. Aap Bae Me, 1. Old Fort, N. C. 
1923 catalogue of Dehiies. 


Shady - Shore Gardens, Oswego, N. Y. 1923 
price list of Gladioli, == 


Glen Road Iris Gardens, Wel Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
naa oo 
a) 


D. W. Peckham, Middlefield, Conn. Catalogue 
of Dahlias and Gladioli. 


Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass. Descriptive 
price list of Gladioli. 


peed tng yp Fe ee tual Descriptive 
catalogue of Gladioli for 1923. 


J. L. Callaghan, 3408 Webster St., 
Calif. Couns batdae of dination, Bamin 
tive price list. 


Johu H. Umpleby, —— N.Y. Retail de- 
scriptive price list of Giadioli. 


John S. Weaver, Gordonville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Striking wall advertising his business 
as Aster and Tobacco Seed peo Seed Specialist. 


i Bgniamin C. Auten, Carterville, Mo. Spring list 
German Irises, ete. 


Bertrand H. Farr, r, Wyomissing Nurseries Co., 
Wyomissing, Pa. “Better Plants.” Volume I, No. 
1, of Farr’s new house organ to be issued 
monthly. 4 pages. 

Mrs. Earl Dehnhoff, Vanburen, Ohio. Price list 
of Gladioli. 


Swedberg Bros. Nurseries, Battle Lake, Minn. 
Price list of hardy nursery stock, bulbs, and 
plants for northern locations. 

Whiteley’s Gladiolus Gardens, 500 Mt. Hope Ave. 

, Mich. Descriptive retail price list 
of Gladioli. Also wholesale price list. 

The Conard and Jones Co., West Grove, Pa. 
Catalogue and price list for 1923. 52 and 
cover. Finely illustrated with several plates. 


Howard M. Gillett, New Lebanon, N.Y. 1923 
catalogue and price list of Gladioli, ‘llustrated. 


F. C. Burns, San Rafael, Calif. Catalogue of 
ee Two beautiful color 
plates. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. Wholesale 
price list of Gladioli. 
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The ‘Balanced Garden 
of a Peony Enthusiast 


(Continued from page 111) 


put a handicap on a Gladiolus bloom. 
And even though this handicap is of- 
ten overcome, and many fine varieties 
are blotched, I think many people are 
too willing to ignore this point. As 
to my choice of varieties, I meekly say 
nothing, I am just a beginner, but let 
me advise all who take up the Gladio- 
lus to keep away from the mixtures, 
and get acquainted with the fine kinds 
by name. 


For late Autumn I tried the hardy 
Asters, but gave them up as there are 
more Hardy Asters here in our woods 
and along the roads than one can ever 
look at, and they are better in their 
native habitat than in any garden. So 
I changed to Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
and they are surely a fitting close to 
the outdoor season. Lilian Doty, L’- 
Argentuillas, Normandie, Niza, while 
not a complete array of color, are all 
extra fine, and easy to handle. One 
should also have the old-fashioned 
a flowered purple, white and yel- 
ow. 

NARCISSI 


OR indoors, in Winter, Paper 

White, Grand Menarque and Soleil 
@’ Or, Polyanthus Narcissi; any of the 
large trumpet yellew, white or bicol- 
ors you want to try, but especially 
Golden Spur, yellow, Victoria and 
Glory of Nordwijk, bicolors; Sir Wat- 
kin, Barri Conspicuus and other me- 
dium trumpets; Von Sion, double yel- 
low trumpet; the earliest of the 
Poeticus, say Poeticus Ornatus or 
Grandiflorus. (Their fragrance is ex- 
tra fine indoors). And above all, the 
true single Jonquil, with its small yel- 
low flowers, lasting for nearly two 
weeks, with honey locust fragrance; 
then the hybrids, Campernelle Rugu- 
losu and Orange Queen; the latter ex- 
tra fine, and still scarce here. 


HYACINTHS 

Hyacinths I raise only indoors. 
They carry no appeal to me when 
blooming outdoors. Almost all the 
kinds in the catalogues are good. La 
Grandesse is the best single white, 
Paiz de la Europe is a newer white 
that is very fine, though the name is 
still ahead of the times. Double Hya- 
cinths I let alone. Yellow Hammer is 
fine for those who are especially fond 
of a yellow flower. Tulips are beiter 
outdoors. Contrary to the recommen- 
dation in a recent article, I never pack 
the dirt about these bulbs, for my ex- 
perience has shown that heaving of 
the bulbs is caused not by loose soil, 
but by insufficient watering, and that 
from the top, which leaves the lower 
half of the dirt bone dry. The tender 
roots cannot penetrate this, and being 
obliged to grow, push the bulbs the 
only way left, which is the wrong way. 


(Kind of soil largely determines action of bulbs 
in respect referred to.—The Editor) 
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INALLY, in the Winter, I always ex- 

periment with something, a Beet, a 
Tomato, Freesias, an Easter Lily, Col- 
umbines, Irises, Carrots, Beans, Corn, 
wild flowers and just now, (in the 
middle of February) it is a big Peony 
in a wooden candy bucket, with eight- 
een stalks, these now ten inches high, 
and loaded with buds. I hardly have 
the faith to believe I will actually get 
flowers, but half the fun from flow- 
ers is in experimenting. I hope this 
article will help some zcad¢cs in their 
choice of varieties, and I surely have 
left enough ursaid that the game 
won’t be spoiJed, at any rate. 


Water Lilies in the Adirondacks 


(Continued from page 109) 


wild deer come to these ponds at twi- 
light to feed on the lily pads. Words 
cannot picture a scene like this. 


He who has not looked upon the Wa- 
ter Lilies growing in their natural 
haunts has missed much. 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
should be in the hands of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in a growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
egy and terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

Map1son Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 


Brown’s Gladiolus Nomen- 
clature in Bound Form 


This important work will be issued 
during the present month, (April), 
and it should be in the hands of all 
members of the American Gladiolus 
Society, and those who are not mem- 
bers who have ordered it, by the 15th 
to 20th of the month. Delay in issu- 
ing has been, as explained last month, 
owing to the large size of the March 
and April issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and the effort which has nec- 
essarily gone into their production. 

Those who receive the check list 
should communicate with Clark W. 
Brown, Ashland, Mass., suggesting ad- 
ditions or corrections. It is hoped to 
be able to make this list a permanent 
record of Gladiolus names and descrip- 
tions. 





Gardeners’ Opportunity 
See announcement on 
page XIX of the best gar- 
den tool obtainable, in 
connection with a sub- 


scription to The Flower 
Grower. 
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Surplus Issues of The 


Flower Grower For Sale 

We have a few surplus issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, a few from each year, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. There 
are but few months available of 1922 
and not many of 1919; more of the other 
three years. 

Sixteen, (16) all ere “y the years 
above stated, postpaid, $1.0 

Please understand that sae are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 


Mapison Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 


Old Horticultural Books 


and Magazines Wanted 

The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may he bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
76 ama Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
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CALIFORNIA 
DAHLIAS 


are the largest and best and do 


well everywhere. 


Ask for illustrated catalogue 
and free offer of our 
Dahlia Seed. 


Archer’s Dahlia Gardens 


400 No. Marengo Ave., Alhambra, Calif, 











MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 


Include “ Belladonna:” Also Phlox Rosalind ; the 
double Baby Breath; the 3 best new Oriental Poppies; 
and other valuable novelties. All described in a little 
Folder with colored plate of Iris. May I mail you one? 
_ My latest leaflet, “News From the Hybridizer’s 
Workshop,” on application. 

: FRANK KOEHLER 
Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perennials 
Rosedale Hardy Piant Farm, 
Camden, N. J. 











IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very — collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberine and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue a many fine seedlings of 
my own. 

















ings. 

tingly, yet with seine carefulness and accuracy. 
There are seven Bolles Dahlia Booklets, printed ed de 
lane profusely illustrated. Fifty cents each (return- 


California Dahlia Seed 


| 
s of my tubers wi ou. 
For example: ox yn ne, Dr. Tevi $100; 
F. W. F 6c; King of 
Autumn, 60c.; La’ rs. le oa reck, $0c.; 
Sulphurea 65c.; 





Tags —— ‘Stencils 
My rustless, ever! geting Siumininm tags (2c. each, 
sample for 4c.), J end all label vexations, both in the 
ga the Spree c » and on storm windows 
Stencil (onl ( Miss to for the a —y- valuable 
cis, (oniy are invalua 


for label brings ‘Dahlia List, f Booklets 

and description of Gahiie code: toon ond chensiie . 
Charlton Burgess Bolles 

R. F. D. 3, Box 84, Media, Pennsylvania 





ae ook. 


(GJARD ENS 
SO BILLERICA. MASS. 


We are off file sonson for the fret 
time, a few lia Seedlings of unusual 
merit, and have a little brochure describ- 
ing the same. It is our pleasure to mail 


you a copy on request. 
GEO. L. FISH 
Dahlia Speciali Gladiolus Enthusiast 





P. O. Address, R. F. D., Bedford, Mass. 





















Gvetts) 


Use Small Fruits 


PLANTS OF 
KNOWN VALUE 


For almost half a century the name 
of Lovett has stood for the choicest 
obtainable in Raspberries, Strawber- 
ries, Blackberries, Grapes and all 
those nursery products generally 
known as small fruits. During our business 
career we have had but one single aim : to grow 
the choicest plant products obtainable under 
congenial soil and climatic conditious, with the 
help of skilled labor. 
The existence of thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers throughout the land speaks in a measure 
for the quality of the plants we have supplied. 
We shall continue te make every endeavor to 
produce a plant product better than the ordi- 
nary commercial grades. Please write for the 
45th Annuai Edition of the Catalog 
Through it we will endeavor to introduce to you 
what we feel is the largest stock of really choice 
varieties of small fruits, besides some unusual 
Roses, a broad line of hardy perennials and 
other select nursery products. 
Mailed to all our customers of record about 
middle of January, but we would like to see it 
in the hands of every FLOWER GROWER Reader 
not at present among our customers. 














LOVETT'S NURSERY, Box 185, Little Silver. New Jersey 
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IRISES and PAEONIES. 


Large Supply Priced Right 
Here is sample of Iris prices— 





10; $3.00 per 
per 10; § — a a $6.00 per 100. 


Sarcoxie - 





10c. each; 60c. per 10 ey 


of May, ide. 


F. 0. B. SARCOXIE 
Write for Wholesale Catalogues . 
GILBERT H. WILD 
Mo. 





A 





LeGRON FLORAL CO. 


125 Amherst Drive, Toledo, O. 

































































Prepaid 
Varieties Each Doz. 
America, Lavender Pink..........-.- $ .06 $ .50 
Augusta, White with rose stripes... 05 -50 
Evelyn Kirtland, Tall ink 7-0 eo 
rose pink_..... rn d 
Gretchen Zang, Soft Pink...........- 10 1.00 
Glory of Holland, White_............. -05 50 
Herada, Pure Mauve.........---.---- 10 = 1.00 
Halley, Pink 05 50 
ida Van, Red (Kunderd)-.......-... 06 50 
ev een ewer ane ---- =e y| , 4 
Panama, St icttiiteieeheneceemenemenmints 05 -50 
Primulinus Hybrids.............---.-.. -06 50 
Peace, Vi ET SII 05 50 
Schwaben, Ti ntassesacoted .05 50 
Red 15 1.50 
Elora (Burbank) , lle 
White 12, 1.20 
Flora, Yellow. 26 2.50 
Golden Measure, a Yellow.... 1.26 12.50 
Golden . Yellow Red | ait, d -50 
Glory of Rose on Yel- 
low -10 «1.90 
Jumbo, Pi 08 80 
Le Marechal Foch, Large Lavender 
Pink 2 iy 
with Maroon blotch . 
Mrs. We oe ~~ Me .06 7 
Lr leiatincdasdfledinieich 25 2.60 
Muriel, Extra Light Blue...... 50 56.00 
Mr. Mark, -10 =1.00 
| Torch, ite with Flame throat or 0 
roat . A 
ic tcenntgeccecopnce -10 1.00 
Em; Red -12 1.20 
tt, , | aE 26 2.50 
Wilbrink, Lavender Pink............ x 4 
White Cluster, White................. 15 «1.50 
Kunderd Varieties 
oy Lavender Pink...........-- g = x4 
Alice plady, Orange Saffron........ e . 
utterfiy, Salmon Yellow............- -15 = =1.50 
Dream, Salmon Red 59 5.00 
Elegance, Soft Yellow............... 4 : 
Fire Ribbon, Red 26 2.50 
une  & “ nN 35 3.50 
King Smoky Blue............ 20) 
Mary Fennell, Beep linea n= le 08 ‘80 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, and Pink.... 2.50 
Myrtle, Rose Pink. 07 70 
rs. Frank Pendleton, Pink with 
Throat Blotch 10 =1.00 
Mrs, W. E. Fryer, Red.............. -10 1.00 
malaska, Pink 25 2.60 
} mg Glory, Orange_.............. 30° 3.00 
=F » Velvety Maroon Red... 1.00 10.00 
50 5.06 
-10 1.00 
Ge 4.4. 
26 2.50 
25 2.50 
25 2.50 
85 3.50 
20 2.00 





Six Bulbs sold at dozen rate. 

Will book orders for Spring delivery on 
deposit of 20%. 

os epee. and dozen run one inch 


he 


are one dollar. 


accepted 
You will find it to your interest to try any 
varieties 


of these 


they 


that you do not. have as 
are all 


good. 
All a are PREPAID anywhere 
in United Sta 











| Our New Spring 1923 Catalog 





ALOIS EHLINGER, 905 West Ave., Utica, N. Y. 





FLORAL GARDENS DAHLIAS 


Four eee cng Sener vestates: 
great bloomer and 
and multiplier, 50 
50 cents; 
Other fine varieti 


il 


best Dahlias 
and Gladioli. See February number for special offers 


$1.00; Attraction, 


Dr. Tevis, Geant de L; 
‘avorita, Mi 


ies, 
King Albert, La 
Send for retail list of the 


etc. 





of Gladioli. 


E.M. SANFORD - 





cents. George Wal 


na, white, 50 cents: aah, 00. 


Madison, New Jersey 





nay 
4 
i 
bit 


Richardson free. Boy seed 
finest varieties, 50c. per oz. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


PEONIES 


8 fine Peonies 
or 15 for $5.00, all truly 


in Couection.1 root of Joa 


collected 
ox. Send for free catalegue. 








Two Wonderful Gladioli! 


Lene Graetz 
Deutschland 
Two of the finest German Gladioli— 


Nineteen to twenty-three flowers on a 

single spike. Only a limited number 

of 1 and 2 sizes available this year. 

Price, $4.00 each for No. 1 a and 
$3.25 each for No. 2 


FRED aes 
Congress Gardens - Rochester, N. Y. 











F. A. THOLE 


BULB GROWER 
2754 45th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 
SPECIALTIES 
Dutch Irises—Gladioli—Tulips 














W. J. ENGLE & SON 


R. R. NO. 8, DAYTON, OHIO 
GROWERS OF 


We wil aachange for 2 Mastin’ quantity of 
XX Gladioli 


4 PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS $3.00 
PREPAID 

La Favorita Dr. Tevis 

Copper Pride of California 

If you know Dabhlias, you will appreciate 

what I am offering. 


If don’t know California der 
this lot and find out what real Da 4 
They are all vigorous growers, long, stiff 
ae eee weil 


Send for my descriptive catalogue 


J. L. CALLAGHAN 
3408 Webster St. - Oakland, Cal. 





4 











ZA 
wear BRAND wo 


PULVERIZED 


Sheep Manure 





growers—unequaled for lawn, 
and dependable. 


The Pulverized Manure Company 





No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicage Ill 


SURPRISE COLLECTIONS 


12 Dahlia Roots 
Including Fane Seite ~ tulans Break O'Day" Hor 


Roa ano IRS 


25 Choice Primulinus 


- $3.00 
pe 188 
Gladioli 
Aur Wate ar ice 
phen ane 
SUNSET GARDENS 
P. 0. Box No. 131, Pitman, N. J. 











ECHO-DALE 








7 


Pennsylvania and California 
Dahlias and Gladioli. 
Catalogue on request 
ECHO-DALE FLOWER GARDENS 


R. F. D. No. 4 
Norristown - - Pennsylvania 








You Need This Book 


_ “ The Gladiolus for Profit,’’ third edi- 
tion, 20 chapters, over 20,000 words. 
“ Highest ible” returrs in bulbs, 
flowers dollars per square foot of 
space, that describes it. Critical, un- 
prejudiced comments on over 200 latest 
varieties. 
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r-- ‘ 4 
DerbyGardens Gladioli | { Long's Super Gant Pansies | | —=G1.4.010L1——= 
y wei Chidece tee este, 
Ss Packet ace (200 — are) ec. 1006 1000 
Lists now ready for distribution ceeds, $1.00 gt en So Le 
Retail. Catalogue and “‘ Garden Secrets” Free with slight tintings of pink, many open at 
LONG SEED CO. once on , Straight stems. 
John. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. Boulder : Colorado Multiply like winter onions, large bulbs 
5 4 often 6 spikes. & 
Price 25c. 50 per doz., prepaid in U.S. 
OTHER VARIETIES a 
25 Augusta ____. $1.00 25 Klondike ___. $1.00 
i Mixture 25 Conspicuous. 1.00 25 Ks Glory_---- 1.00 
SPECIAL $1.00 GET ACQUAINTED OFFER Real Exhibition Mixture | 2 fae'inis is Sn kis. Lo 
the largest Ae 90 Halley... 1.00 25 Panama -.___. 1.00 
Send $1. to and we willoand postpaid have for sale a few hundred blooming size. This 20 a em nas 33 Dire, Pondicton|.68 
12 fine, Gladiolus Bulbs, all colors mixture contains notl.ing but high exhibition anv -- Li . pt on. bes 1 
3 Choice febest Lavender, White & Pink Yeretien and inctutes many kinds at 50c. to ae ae wee 1.00 
Packet of finest mixed invincible Asters ee em: ia im up, $5.00; 5.00; fin . up, $4.00, per J} A.A. WEAVER -_ R. 2, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Catalog of GARDEN FAVORITES same rate. = 
. ast pepe Go gtont THE YEARS. conte = 
ROSESIDE GARDENS Warwick, Pa. FF. & F. 0. SHEP N . Fin 








GERMAN IRISES. | each of 8 varieties, includ 


“Making Them Grow” (——— 25 Acros] PBRSRP Bw cme soe ome, 


eine tics Boe St P 





a Dark Blue, Superba. 1 each of the 4 varieties, 50c 
mination, "See our quarter page adv. page Vi, March IN GLADIOLI each. $1.00; 10 each, $3.00 


issue of THE FLOWER GRO’ HEMEROCALLISES. Yellow Lilies, Gold ’ 


pas. Fie Thunbergii. 1 h of the 3. 50c.; 6 each, 
Mt Sp mr wgee toa Vaughan’ s Seed Store| 20° es tee 





you price list of many new and rare ORNAMENTAL G: Eulalia Gracillima 
THE MERTON G. ELLIS Test Gardens NEW YORK one ofthe loveliest. Te. 12 for $1.20; Hy day. peo! 
325-A Customs Bidg., Portland, Oregon fot 00. OSES. lexican Single. 
y All prices include postage. 





: . ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 


; ae | GLADIOLI...| “ervme - - Me. 














Send two dollars in notes to We are entirely sold out and wish 
PETER HOPMAN & SONS to thank our many customers for the . 
Sites Siena.” ee past season’s business. 
for 36 colored prints, in 36 varieties, on Ghe BRIGGS FLORAL CO. 
strong 


carton, 6 x9 inches Monterey. California. { METZNER’S - 
===GLADIOLI=== Mati isis: GLA DIOLI £ 









































We quote prices as follows, F. O. B., Santa C Sale of ” GLADIOLI 
. Sod until April 1. ome LOVELINESS. CRIMSON GLOW, PEACE — 
eS en ae ie men ae Three new combination sets. 
i _ 35. .  Lilywhite___ 25.00 per M. ; “ 
Pot Wales 0.00 per Mi, Flora. $30 per H. PINE PERFECTION. .§Si50 per 100 A splendid chance to get con- 
Schraben 2000 pep. Charienagae 800per f= TNT Seti trol of some new varieties, not 
Box 508 : ‘Sents Cruz, Cal. | _ 46 Revere St... Charlotte Sta., Rochester, N.Y._ § on the market. - 
& All seedlings out of our Grand 4 
. . ey 
Golden Measure Purple Glory Prize strain. : 4 a 
M i Ni 3 f 1. Kirt- 
lad ta Nisuars Scere cliath aa fe Set A consists o : 
BEARDED IRIS | eee Sc Sete | 6 bets, difren calor, for $1.50 
y id east of the ? 
Rocky aenitie, foteien op Peaster, Stes Set B consists of 








A 1923 supplement to our prc a pe eg ee 6 bulbs, different colors, for $3.00 














is 
fe 
catalogue of 1922 is ready for Set C consists of r 
. . . C 
distribution. We shall be glad Three New Ones} | 6 tulis, diferent colors, for $5.00 ye 

to furnish it for your file of ‘anliei. thin niaites 
flower catalogues. If you do as a . aie fall 1923. 1 each (18 bulbs) as offered for $9.00 ‘ 
meat the catalogue, ask for Snowdrift—A pure white sport of America, After Sept. Ist we will be open 3 
sacra foe in every way, At the hig Bostgn show | + to accept offers for our entire |] ? 
i This catalogue was very also ms the ist p pee collection, Svar. white. remaining stock, which is lim- ti 
favorably received, and con- othing can touch it for spray work. ited, of any variety sent out in } 9 t 

. "ater Sweet Briar—New seedling of Ameri 
tains full directions on the cul- pS gt ay fle > ee these three sets. , 
ture a nd hybridization - of Log throat and daintily splashed with rose Our catalog for 1923 is ready. r 
Bearded Irises. Diana—Wonderfully fine shade of red, rich, It describes our Rose Ash, . 
one pre sree fine propagator. Marietta, Mrs. John S. Wood 
ial collections only this season. : ; 
DR ees a Be 1 a of sh tr SS” eee. 
E. B. Williamson & Paul H. Cock ve ones . P 
Waban Gladiolus Gardens METZNER FLORAL CO. . 
Bluffton, Indiana NEWTON 68, MASS. 
“The Cream of the World’s Glads.” Mountain View bad bd Calif. 
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| Le Marechal Foch 


$1.75 PREPAID 
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Pink Wonder, Albania and 
Early Snowflake. 
Send for catalogue. Wholesale list ready. 


B. and A. NORLEY 
64 Bradfield Avenue Roslindale, Mass. ~ 





EMMA E. PATTERSON 
Gladiolus Grower 


Burlington, - - 





Wisconsin 











ONLY THE BEST 


ASTER PLANTS 
Grown In Sterile Soil 








tion of $8 per set, or $40 for the new set. 


_ Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture is in six large volumes, over 
30,000 pages. It is an acknowledged 
authority in plant names and spellings. 
In addition to the purely botanical mat- 
ter which is expected in such a work, 
there are many hundreds of special 
articles on culture as well as chapters 
on insects, diseases, remedies, etc. A 
-_ ne library all completely 
indexed. 


Price $40.00 


prospectus showing size 
page, type, etc. and details of an easy 
monthly payment plan. 
MADISON COOPER 


Calcium, N. Y. 





5 68 
tims West Grove, Pa. 


DOLLAR bargains for YOU 


3 Doz. 1st size Gladiolus bulbs, 


3 Doz. Cuthbert, Red Raspberry plants § 

3 Doz. Pearl Black Raspberry plants_§ 

100 Senator Duniap Strawberry plants $1 
Any three for 





PREPAID IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY 
Grinnell 








75c ‘ 
$1.00 each 0D. American Beauty 


MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 

















CHOICE SURPLUS IRIS 


Juniata—Clear blue, very fragrant, hand- 
some. 

Rose —Very early, called the 

Each 50c. Doz. $4.50. 100, $20. 1000, $100. 

Dr. Bermice—Coppery rose and velvety 
crimson 


Nibelungen—Fawn yellow and purple. 
Each 25c. Doz. $2.25. 100, $10. 
Florentine—Very fragrant, white flushed 
lavender. 
Each 20c. Doz. $1.75. 100,38. 1000, $40. 


No orders accepted for less than $2. 
. Cash with order only. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Jr. 





For Spring Export 
[ YELD’S TWO FAMOUS IRIS] 
Having a fine stock of the fol- 


lowing, we offer for shipment in 
Spring 


LORD OF JUNE 


The finest Iris in cultivation today 
at its price 
STRONG ROOTS $40 PER 100 


NEPTUNE 


Of tall stature. Considered one 
of the most noble and beautiful 
$60 PER 100 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. 
Tunbridge Wells 
ENGLAND 





























Of Fern Kyle, Marie Kunderd, A. B. Kun- 
derd, Peach Rose, E. J. Shaylor, Golden 
Glory, Orange Glory, Purple Glory, Rose 
Glory, Scarlet Glory, White Glory, Violet 
Glory, Magenta, Romance, Mrs. F.C. Peters, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Le M. Foch, Exquisite, 
Anna Eberius, Golden Measure, Louise, 
Adoration, Black Pansy, 


Prince of India, Scarlet Princeps and 
Madame Monet Sully. 
Also many other varieties, including 
many of Kunderd’s best Prim. Hybrids. 
Retail catalog on request, also Whole- 
sale list of commercial varieties. 


W. S. HARRIS - Mansfield, Mass. 
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. 
GOLDEN MEASURE REDUCED 
DAHLIAS No. 1—$40 per 100. $6 per doz. 25a the 100 rate. Mrs. Dr. Jr. Norton 
SCHWABEN REDUCED 
“Four of the very best varitis forthe Cat Priced per 1000 20 per cent discount on 5000 lots $1.0 per 1000in enat SAND. or over. He 5 
, = 2 at ice large » 
flower trade. me strong Tost of each, 3-4to 1= 03 30 34- rae 82 $5 en ck ed ee id 
TEN = Shipments Prepaid in 0S. Cash with Order J. R. KIMBALL 
HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, I. { } Arthur B. Main, Seabright, Santa Cruz, Cal R.3 Nashua, N. H. 
= RANDOM SHOTS PREPAID | 
ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES From our large retail Price List of over 100 varie- | 
' ties of Glads, Cannas, Iris, Peonies, N Stock, etc. | 
Over & binstved 4f the werkl'e choicest dad rarest D A H & I A S Herada_...._. Large, $1.00 doz. Small $ .65 doz. 
from 50c and up for you to pi Yirections sad fell containing cultural eee as oe aed 
from. = love Peonies send for Boo directions and ful l deacription of very anil Foch “ 100 “ “gg 
OSENFIELD ; Vay ed ee 3 
Re 'D PEONY GARDENS, i MRS. T. L. TATE “4 King Humbert Cannas, Best Bisnze Leat 150 
OMAHA, - - NE ° ‘ort ° Tee freeto firet 25 orders o f $3 ea 
‘ : Ho. ot sere S orders ene ever 7 | 
an ° ° 
Glad - Iris Gardens Highlands Gladiolus Gardens 
OFFERS— Each Doz. 100 ‘othe iar of 
Pink Wonder... $ 90. $9.00. $66.00 We repeat out spec March offer 
White Wonder. ........--.---- -- 9.00... for April. See March GROWER, y i 
pibanis oe ieee cae aad ee Sn 3 on In addition, six of the 81 Specials p= wd ——-  F ~- Ba am 
Send for Price List on other Choice Gladioli leted— $5.00. ag 
MRS. CHARLES H. GEO WALKER 
BELTSVILLE - MARYLAND 166 Centre St. - Danvers, Mass. No. Dighton ~ ages Massachusetts 
" A 











California Dahlias CONROD GLADIOLUS FARM {| 2a@llauer’s Dahiias 




















If want Dahlias that grow and bloom abun- 
oN : Growers of Choice Gladioli dasthy eemaaiiaah es cenntm, bn Guan to nade 
Grown under Skinrer System of Irri- your ectestions Stem Ce Ee SOOM, ta te Be 
ess. No sent out unless 
But the Best gation. Write for prices. you semonad nitvem, Hog 
Write for Price-List EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. 
N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N. Y. 
Queen Zenobia 























4 
Ma. Thiel Gonden, | “Gladacres” Flower Farm [00 Flowers THINK? 
; The Grower Should. 
_ SENTINEL is one of the best Cut Flower Varie- That’s Our Point of View. 
ADVANCE DAHLIA FARM tin, = oe Massive, Seen goed coter, andl FS 
SO LA Bless wall draane small stock. No. The Guide to Nature 
Box E - Compton, Californie 6 stock blooms extremely late, when all the others . 
are $5.00 per 1000. 500s pe same rate. EDWARD F. BicEtow, Editor. 
~~"  gecoustbloun ? No.6 st $5.0 per 1009000 per’. | cAMCADIA: Sound Beach, Conn. 
0. 6 at $5. ,"$40.00 per M. inti ‘ 
Great big ones at $2.00 doz., $12.00 C - oye go 5 iemedeea 
Did copy of our catalog ? 5 - a 





-— Beautify Your—a — 




















Windows and Ledges 1 7 
==GLADIOLI== 
Porches -_ Pat Parlors— Planting Stock Papell. Pris s Pr 1600 Bound Volu mes 
Herada.—___..-..-. $10.00 $7.00 $ .75 one POR SALE 
Lilywhite_________- . 1, Com bound copies Modern 
Succ ES S Mrs. F. King------ 5.00 250 40 queen saa Ill and 
STEEL Helen Franklin... 15.00 8.00 1.25 IV with indexes are still available, price 
PLANT BOX | j we wer Sco 69 iB | | Gini va there Gower arene 
Mis WE Fryer. 600 350 20 ready, price $250 each prepaid. The 
Self-Watering Monmouth _______- 6.00 4.00 50 most com information obtainable 
Myrtle ------------ 10.00 7.00 1.00 on Gl us and other flower growing 
prams aig har gh plants Sum- Scuwaben pusietale — 4.00 :~ is contained ia thane bound vobemes 
mer and Winter of steel ; strong, aster Wietse--__- . 
durable, lasts for years. Water-tight Halley _____.____- 5.00 3.00 "50 punMADISON COOPER, | 
—does not leak or drip—and is rust- GEO.HALL - Adelphia, N.J. | a 


























proof. one keeps soil right and 
Provides 


— tion of water 
Light w easily handled 
quickly put’ up ‘ani takes Soon Re- 


rome rere | | Gladioli{| Crawlord Cardens 

















florists; and by seed, hardware, furniture 

, re 

and department If pV ala) ~ ° 

— supply, order direct. Illustrated Special discounts quoted on page ae) onics, Iris 

Success Mfg. Co., 22 Sargent St., Gloucester, Mass. two of our catalogue have been ex- WS and Perenni 
Seccess All Stoll Whae Eoned fei tended to May ist. \ 


Catalogue lists 150 varieties. It’s 
free. Send for it. 





LaPorle, Ind. 


It is time to plan for Fall plantings. 
Our descriptive catalogue will aid 
you in making your selections. 














The Edgewater Farms 
Sterling - - - IHlinois 
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Sappeedte list of ihe bast of. shan ad 
new varieties, including meme ot 
nore ut oie ned one Only strong 
well developed rhizomes supplied. 
List gladly furnished on application. 
MRS. J. F. EMIGHOLZ 
3684 Boudinot Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FRUIT TREES & BERRY BUSHES 


30 Privet 


JOAN GRUBB, Churehville, Pa., Dept. F. 





H Shrubs. Evergreens. Hedging. 
ee ee tres, Helens 


DO! 
0 Grape \ Yon? Hardy Shrubs—35 Gladioli— 
20 Barberry— 59 yn “orn stile 
Perennials (1 yr. old 
Send for 





_ GLADIOLI 
The Massasoit Gardens 


NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 


Our Bulbs are Choice. This Card is Modest 
and so are our prices. Send for list and 
prices. 

















GOOD BLOOMING SIZE SMALL BULBS 
PER DOZ. 


Gretchen Zang. .40 
"One dos. anch var. $5.00. Sure bloom. 


JOSEPH P. MARTIN, Waltham, Mass. 











errr ve eS rrr eee ~ 


SELLING | RAPIDLY { 

Elizabeth Tabor | 
aw nr yy ny > 
oi cee cow Ven My — y+ 4 
EVAUGHAN'S WHITE,” the best white, 
The sensations of the Kalamazoo Show. 4 
C. R. HINKLE, Lake Shore Drive, St. Joseph, Mich. 4 





PRIM FOR PARTICULAR 

PEOPLE 

1% in. and up—postpaid. each doz. 
Buff Beauty— TS -20 $2.00 
Lord Nelson—' qrange............. +3 = 
PMaiden's Biash— perenne ste | 4 
Prince of —Flame orange_____- 2 2.00 
py Pink, cream throat... .50 5.00 
GLADWOOD GARDENS - BAI - COPEMISH, MICH. 











q PAUL SEAGER & SON, FuLton, N. Y. 








Dans for Delight 
tural "Notes, listing Che world's "finest 
request. 


Dahlias, free upon 
Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
Waketield, Mass. 








Have you a Flower Grower Special 


Garden Cultivator and attachments? 
See display advertisement on another 
page. 














MANAWAY 


IRRIGATION 





THE MANAWAY System assures 
an abundant supply of water applied so 
gently that it cannot harm the most tender 
flowers. It is made for garden, lawn or 
greenhouse. 

Let us send you our Catalogue 


Cc. W. SKINNER 
Box 196 
Newfield, N. J. 














' $4.00 Value For $2.75 


3 Bulbs of Each Variety— Delivered 
America, Pendleton, Emp. of India, Schwa- 
ben, I. Van, ndence, W. Wigan, Glory, 
a , W: Fr Kine ati Al P. Beau, Hal 

ar, lice 

be had on request 


4 





TUBEROSES | Parr sLoomine 


Wo betione we are the larosst epewenn af Double 

pony yh tS be ay 
per doz. ‘ 

doz. Tuberose Sets, make blooming bulbs in : 


pe 

e one 

neal yd hundred. Cash with order. De- 
livered F. Larger quantities a matter of cor- 


“THOMAS BELL 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





| FRYER’S NEW IRIS AND PHLOX 


Also Deiphinium, Hemerocallis, 
Peonies and other hardy plants. 
New catalog just off the press—free 
WILLIS E. FRYER 
Mantorville - 








SPECIAL OFFER OF GLADS 





} ELMER E. GOVE - 
a 


25 bulbs of fine varieties such as 
B. L. Smith, Anna Eberius, Scar- 
lano, Norton, etc., worth $3.50 for 
$2.00, postpaid. Al! varieties la- 
beled. Next fall if you are not 
satisfied I will cheerfully refund 
your money. A few bulbs of Marie 
Kunderd left at $3.50 each. Send 
for list. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Burlington, Vermont 








GLADIOLUS-— Only the v 
noted 





Highest Pedigree English Seed 
Lowe & Gibson, Crawley Down, 
Sussex, England, 


beg to offer new crop pedigree seed as follows: 


Delphinium.--_............. 200 seeds $ .60 
Border Carnation_......... = 8 on 
Gladiclus dadiclus (large-Rowered) 200 ” 15 
Gladiolus (Primulinus)....200 “ i) 


DELPHINIUM—This is taken solely from a select 
of brilliant new varieties which will not 
in commerce for two years yet. 

BORDER CARNATION—From the best varie- 
ties extant. There is no finer strain in exist- 
ence. 

best. from every 
grower in the world, including Ameri- 
can, Dutch and English novelties. 











HAVE SURPLUS STOCKS | in all sizes, in 

lk ye — rok 50 - 5 the following varieties: 
White, Catieya lackhawh k jack Emp of nd 
a, ndia a 

} Amy Halley, H hensteuton, Mix- 
ture, Panama, Peace, Pendleton 

Make up a list of your wants und ile cases 
on the job lot. 


C.A.CLARK  - Wayland, Mich. 











Hardy Ostrich Fern 


Is the best of all hardy F grow 
tall like a palm, absolutely hardy, nothing better 
for deep west prices to 
gardeners and 


GLADIOLUS—ANNA : nl Large 
bulbs, 15c., prepaid. Catalog free 
DE GIORGI BROTHERS COMPANY 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





. 


For April Only! 
Sot Perens — 20 G 


JOHN J. PROUTY - Baldwinsville, N. Y. 











Choice Gladioli 


L-O-U-I-S-E per 100 
No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $20.00; No. 3, $15.00. 
GOLDEN MEASURE, per Dozen, $5.00 
No. 1, $7.00; No. 2, $6.00; No. 3, $5.00. 
Bulblets, per 100, $5.00. 


WILLIS R. SKELLY . - Stroh, Ind 





1 
Commission Salesmen Wanted 
To Sell Potash-Marl 
A natural fertilizer, unexcelled for 
lawns, crops and flowers. Also 
splendid for greenhouse work. 
Backed by references from many 
of the largest estates in Westches- 
ter County, Long Island and Con- 
necticut. A splendid side line for 
anyone selling to estates, florists 
or commercial growers. Apply in 
person or by letter to 
POTASH-MARL INC. 
1SE.40thSt. - New York City 











QPP OOP OOOO ea 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE ; 


DO IT NOW. DON’T WAIT. 


It is nearly planting time. 
J. E. FARNSWORTH CO., INC. - 


9 

> 

} 4 
‘ PF of the best j 
, GLADIOLL ‘ 
4 aaa Size 1 2 7 
‘ Flora, yellow_....-.-..-...$7.50..$6.00..$.... ] 
. Le Marechal Foch, — , 
‘ early pink.... 5.00... ...... -..- J 
. L’Immaculee, pure w . 4.00.. 3.20.. .... 4 
| Mrs. Watt, wine red_..._.. 2.00.. 1.50.. 120 4 
> lyrtle, rose pink......- 5.00.. 4.00.. 3.20 4 
> Velvet King, cerise 1.60.. 1.20.. 1.00 ¢ 
> White Giant, largest white 5.00.. 4.00.. .... 4 
| ilbrink, early pink_. 3.50.. 2.50.. 2.00 { 
- Yellow q 
P pure yellow... 2.50.. 2.00. 1.60 | 
> 4 
7 : 
a 

a 4 
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NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FAMOUS “INSULINDE”| | -IDA VAN— 


“Priscilla,” “Yellowstone” the Deblia S _ Special Postpaid 
Now offered a sale for the first time. Good Tubers net 7 per 10 ve ane 7 | ~ 6 
Descriptive folder sent upon request $9.00 $6.00 $4.00 $2.50 
H. HALL $1.75 Each Bulblets r 5000. 
c. Get a Retail i fit of tio Slee at once. 
J.C. GROSSMAN - Wolcottville, Ind, 


Special dahlia list and a 
*Pinetum™ Gladiolus 
Blue Book on request 


Bargains fe pvacoiccion | | New Gladioli | | w 


R.D. 2 Wenturd, Pa. 





























and all labeled, my selection, $420 mee | | +E. CRAWFORD JONES “GLENDALE™ and “ELORA.” 
a Also a small lot from which the “ Pinetum Flower Bulbs” See photos in September and October He 
abels have become detached, per dozen Oceanside Park, Long Island, N. Y. issues of “TBE FLOWER GROWER.” My 
1.50 id. z N 
. BOX 419. BELLPORT, LL be. nee oom 











GLADIOLUS BULBS tr 
THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS ek Dey in overs wey, business pie better 


ee = = * — —Y — are fine Bloom- i 
ew List includes limi stock ing Size from 1} up to 2 in. and over in drouth or excessive moisture but grew vigor- 
new varieties. some varieties, of Best Quality and | Sipep Blooms of Panama, Peadicion. Halley, Ni 
@auae Genstawest, Sven. True to Name. Stock limited in some genre, ats. one in. quent demand Ses ext | flowers. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. varieties. prices. PRICE LIST NOW READY. 
E. M. HOYT - Arvada, Colorado 




















WHILE THEY LAST 



































































































































———=- SEND 25¢c FOR Each Dot. : 
Most Talked of Flower Book, -15 $ 1.50 = 
published in last 4 yre—“‘Unvarnished Facts” = - FOR SALE — 

Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with “08 "5 ° 

40 4.00 

PEONIES » ase > Ce supply ot hess enone of rt 
Dorothy : 7 iolus ris for Spring delivery. 
HENRY 8. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS. | 57, Uina' Fine Hose Pink 10 90 Send for price list. 

Golden Measure, Largest Yellow, STONE CREST GARDENS - Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Jumbo Sizes 1.00 10.00 

o Measure, Largest Yellow, eae 

u . « 

APRIL 1ST TO 15TH Goiden Glory, Richly Colored. Ruffled 50 5.00 4 
RAKOMO ~-—--—"s0| NEW acne me 10 1.00 The Lewis Peonies 2 
CARMINE KID____- 50c. VARIETIES Gretchen Zang, Soft Melting Pink.. .08 75 ee 2 ee Sole John M. Lewis. Headed 

All 3 for $1.00 Halley, Delicate Salmon Pink-_-...---. -05 35 red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 
My catalogue descrmes eae nl wear Sbetbar Meloa, — fey fine grower... = 2. = Strong fete Free Bloomers.. 
GLANSOLUS Bita¢ Henred ie nN. Y¥. Le Marechal Peek (i land) Pink-—--- 08 aan Send for-list with A prices. 
Canandaigua, : ats. ot - 
Lilywhite, well iawn, ee Eas 10 1.00 MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, NY. 
Linton, — Rose, Ruffied (Prim. ) 20 2.00 
of Lavenders...._... 35 3.50 
Maiden’s Blush, Very beautiful (Prim) .20 2.00 
ae taemctges sts 
n, mk @ ream... ° 1 
° Mrs, 0. W. Halladay, Resembles Nor- Farm and Garden 
el MR ge am re eeneereee 19 1.00 
me Urehiad bBiue........... e 4 
Myra, Large, tall, Salmon Pink (Prim) |20 2.00 An Attractive Monthly Magazine 
Orange G Glory, Orange, Ruffied, Jumbo PUBLISHED BY 
PLANTING STOCK Peach "Hoss a ‘0 ae THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL 
. Largest Pink_._..... 1% 7. 
1 00 000 Pride of Goshen, Flesh Pink, “Ruled 19 1.00 FARM AND GARDEN — 
legom, Fine Scarlet_----- . . Read by thousands who love gardening ; and 
? gs Bi Bac ig —lner ragg eng early = “aa who observe in the sigas of the times the 
MIXTURE Richard Diener, Beautiful Pink, Extra © meaning of farming and gardening in home, 
BE fine ieee bulbs o— me as economic and civic affairs ‘day. 
ROBERT R. WALKER Bpandens tere ek vane a ems) "10 1.00 $2.00 covers arnual membership in the 
Rubini, An Improved Majestic, Large, Association and the magazine. Write for 
Dept. C. - Mansfield, Mass. = a 4 see application blank to 
4. Searlano, Bright Orange-red, Ruffled. (15 1.50 1732 STEVENS BLDG. - CHICAGO ] 
Salmon Beauty, Deep Salmon Pink, 
CG hatiitinncinndemnnoneindatnt -15 = =1.50 
Thos. T. Kent, Rose Pink, large -— oe Sl 
Vesuvius, Rich Crimson, early___--- 25 «2.50 
Yong, ae Gee a & i MASTERPIECE | , 
= ~ Soler near America, early yo ase The gladiolus you will eventually buy. A be 
magnificent — Ryne gece Beauty” _ w 
ith Cash Prepai color q giant flower and plant. $1.25 eac 
a mente of Pg? gene! Ah a prepaid. Small bulbs three-quarters and one 
ore jnch 75 cts. 
10% Discount on orders of $10.00 or more 
from this ad. or from Catalogue. Your money VIRGIN IA HALE 
F ptly re ed if sold out of a variety. Another —— by were 9A that is a 
tisfacti aran comer. Beautiful soft creamy salmon rose, 
Se jon Gu pend to ofl. deeper towards border of all petals. 80 cts. 
bs a a ac each, small bulbs, 60 cts. 
A. J. ANDERSON Ask for Compiete Price-List. 
White Bear,Lake, Minn. ROGER REYNOLDS NURSERY 
Division ‘Ave., Rt. 1 Menlo Park, Calif. 
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CHOICE AND RARE 


PEONIES 


SEND FOR MY SURPLUS PRICE LIST 
O. L. RINGLE, - WAUSAU, WIS. 





WORLD'S BEST ASTER PLANTS 


Cold-frame Grown 

Heart of France, finest red, Sil Peerless 

yeliw. Bars White, Pink Super for , 50 for 

Novelties of past two years’ introduction, mixed, 

All classes and color, grand mixture, 12 for 35c., 50 
for $1.00, 100 for $1.75. 

PAUL L. WARD, Box 188, Hillsdale, Michigan 

















CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies--Iris 














tailed, ty SS athe 
su 

)  & St ed $40 Per M 

Pith bbc eh cccnhoasces 32 - 

SS AS LAS IRS 2 ses 

al lea Ta Sali AI ten 

Ml ibcthkonnentiiineaien~abe 18 
Bulblets $6 per quart 





Will consider an exchange 
WOODLAWN GARDENS — STERLING, ILL. 











i i ee 


NEW IRISES 
RARE PEONIES 


New List on Request 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Peony and Iris Gradens 


i i i ie 
oo 





















BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI! 
There once was a maiden quite shy, 
Who wanted to grow Gladio-li— 
she L. ~ 2 pepe, 
Grown at 
And how they did did bloom, Ob my eye 


After the 20th of April address Rushville, N.Y. 








Louis F. Drake, 118 Dodge St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
If You Want 


The Finest DAHLIAS 


Send For Our Catalogue 
Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 


Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 



































VAN WERT - - - Ohio 
Why not Try Maine Grown Bulbs? 
oC. Cc. oo, AY ER>= High class varieties. ‘First class stock. 
rower of over sixty varieties A Classy Combination, 
—ECLECTIC— —— Catslogue 
pape. Base ont Sed DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
L A I oO I 125 Concord St. - Portland, Maine 
If there be virtue in creations, I will try them. 
If round wo Mer i I will any A them. 
321 Wallace A: > New Castle,Pa. -—Flowers That Everyone Loves— 





ALI 


She ney Patch castety, atrue lavender. 40c. 
each, Golden Measure, Pink 
and ‘White Wo Wonder, few 


Masterpiece, and 
By all sizes. % in. and % ™ bulbs at 
one-ha’ bait 22 ER R GARDENS 
oor trp 
Pataskala’ 











GR Raw Wien You Want 17 ED 








Irrigated 


L's at these gladioli, blooming the first year from bulblets, in the gladiolus gardens 


of Beebe & Tucker, Mitchellville, lowa. Such luxurious 


never have 


been assured by simply relying wane the weather. Skinner Irrigation Systems 


supplied the rain whenever it was wan 


No matter how large or how small your garden may be, you can have a Skinner 
Irrigation System that will exactly meet your needs and prevent failure and disappoint- 
ment. Tell usthe size of your garden, and we will tell you just what you require and 


what it will cost. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water St. 













i ees 6% $$. $3.00 
Baron Hulot—Best Biue_._.__- .10 10 0= 8. 
ae = 10 6% 1.7% 
incepine—Red ____- 06 60 5.00 

2 Choice Mixed.____.___ 5c. 25 Bulbs, 30c. 
Delphiniums—Chinese___._____ 4.50 


0 . 
Prepaid. List of Fruits and Flowers, Free. 
SWEDBERG NURSERIES, Battle Lake, Minn. 


Only The Best 
Dahlias and Gladioli 
From 
Prize Winning Varieties 
FLUSHING DAHLIA GARDENS 
Flushing. New 


. * 














aR: 00. Halley, F-K mepice, Ho. 3. $0; 
+50; 00; $15.00: 6, 
fie "Kiriland, Ne . 4 $20 0; 5. Bie. 














DAHLIAS 
Look for the Trade 
















For over a third 
ef a Century this 
"| Trade Mark has 
7. | stood for quality 
—— . fair dealin 
true to name, strong and vy. Novel: 
ties and standards. Prices very reasonable. Catalog 


W. W. WILMORE 
Box 382, Denver, Colorado 
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e ; 9 
—HILLCRES a 
A DAHLIA BARGAIN ILLCREST FARM GLADIOLUS 
As 1 am going out of business, will sacrifice R.F.D.3 - | LOWELL, MASS. ROSE ASH 
my entire stock of Dahlias. Also my Gladioli Halley, Schwaben, Panama, Glory of Holland, paw Be -——-, es apie . 
are for sale at sacrifice ys War and many others. Extra fine Bulbs and Large ae 50 cts. each ; 
Write for details, list of varieties. Bulblets by the 1, 100 or 1000, at low prices. ——- a? per Cnn : 
Write quick as some are getting short. JAMES N. HURLEBAUS 
(Price List). Also Fine Dahlias. Box 231 : Elyria, j 





























|'OFFERED 


Garden Surplus from three large private 


collections cf fine named Irises. - vee 
; solicited for other Irises, Peo- 120 magnificent varieties, 
nies, . or cash. Reduced prices ! 
74 West Highland Ave. Send quick for your free copy. 


20 pages and cover, 


New Gladiolus Catalog 





15 photo-engravings, 








HOWARD M. GILLET 
N. ¥ 








Box F, New Lebanon’ - 





Prepare Now for the 
Green Velvety Lawn 
You’li Want Next Spring 


As an ideal winter mulch for lawns, “F.&L”— 

nature’s fertilizer and insecticide - is the logical 

choice of lawn and garden experts who make 
comparisons. 

“F. &1.” fates Sestiiser and an ipgectietse— 

piates, adding valuable humus to the s0 . “F.& 

.”" is applied exactly 


as use an 
manure—yet it contains no insect pests or weed 
seeds and is free from objectionable odor. 


FERTILIZER 





LINSECTICIDE | 


Manufact o Write today for literature and prices 


“F. &I.’”", Golf Green 
and Uniform Bron 2h F. &L Tobacco Products Co. 
Tobacco Stems, Dusts 100-206 Fulton St. 

and Powders Laneaster, Pa:, U.S.A. 














AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


DAVID TYNDALL, Sec.,- - - - - Brockton, Mass. 


JOIN THE 


For Special Offers See 
Adv. in March Issue 


Make Checks and Money Orders to 














Luedtke’s Choice Dahlias 





Each Doz 
A. D. LIVONI, show, pink_____._...-.-_---- 10c $1.00 
ROBERT BLOOMFIELD, show, white_____- 10c 1.00 
DREER’S WHITE, show, best white_______- 15c_ 1.50 


W.W. RAWSON, show, white amethyst-blue 15c 
OREAON BEAUTY, decorative, red_______- 15c 1.50 
MINA BURGLE, decorative, scariet_______. 0c 1.00 


MINOS, show, large maroon---_-_-.._____---- Se... 


GENOVA YELLOW, cactus, fine cut flower 15c 1.50 
LAWINE WHITE, cactus, very good white. 12c 1.20 
MARIE STUDEHOLME, peony cactus pink 20c 2.00 
WM. MILLER, decorative, purple, longstems 12c 1.20 
FERDNAND OLIVED, cactus, dark red_.___ 20c 2.00 
CRIMLULDA, cactus, pink and white_____- 15c 

I. H. JACKSON, cactus, fine maroon_-_____ 1c 1.50 
GOLIATH, cactus, rare finest pink, large... 75c 


RUTH VAN FLEET, cactus, canary-yellow $2.00 
MRS. STILLMAN, peony cactus, large pink 2.25 
GEN’L JOFFRE, decorative, giant yellow_. 2.50 
MISQUAMICUT, decorative, golden yeilow 
tinged pink 


Last five are rare and well worth the price. Ail prices F. 0. B. 
here, and cash with order, please,- or C. 0. D. 


Louis F. Luecdtke 
Burlington, - Wisconsin 














| IRIS SPECIAL 











The following fine sorts at less than one-half 











the regular price 
Iris King. A beautiful new Iris. S old gold; F very broad 
rich velvety crimson bordered gold_.__....__..___.._.. -, now 5c. 
Jeanne d’Arc. A lovely Iris. S very ruffled, white. 
border very delicately penciled t lilac; F pure 
white. Thirty-one inches__-__...............-......... 25c., now 12c. 
Lohengrin. New. Cattleya-mauve in various shades. 
Flower of beautiful form large size. igorous 
peaat. $ tight sel — - ae 35c., now I5c. 
Loreley. yellow ; vety le; at base 
broadly striped on yellowish white and margined 
..  j- Sse ee 25c., now Ic. 
Mithras. S canary-yellow; F brilliant velvety wine-red, 
with very narrow edge of deep yellow........_.._.____ 25c., aow 12c. 
z; pleas bs eined ‘a c cae Nolet ane 15c. 
¥ et violet ______ ™ . 
Med. Chereau. White, margined with blue facing. Tall ges 
late —— Setinng — let eas SC Me. now ~ 
Mad. juette. rose claret, beautiful_...........__ “9 . 
ty May. Very beautiful; soft lilac rose pink ______ 15c., oow 7c. 


ictorine. White, with irregular spots of blue. Extra _ 


ge are FS. CE ES ee -» now I2c. 
Violacea Grandiflora. Semi-late. Large, full flower of 
> texture. F self-colored bright violet; S a 

Intie darker; 31 imcbes............-..-........--.-. c., now 12c. 
Windham. 6 very soft lavender pink; F heavily veined 
with a darker shade; very large flower. Considered 

by many the best pink._........__.......-............. 50c., now 20c. 


No orders accepted for less than $2.00. Postage extra. 


=) 
Hoffman am: ee? “i cdens,, 
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APRIL, GARDEN NOTES (NO. 11) 


Tem t the Be prrarbacope} me Se Si 
cent visits to prominent 
issued in April. A copy gladly mailed to anyone inter- 
; ested in Peonies and Irises. 
My Peony and Iris price list will be included, if you wish. 
LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
So. Washington St. © - Van Wert, Ohio 











SPECIAL GLADIOLUS OFFER 


I will ship id the following collection of 
22 choice Gladi un bulls on receipt of $2.00. 





50c 
2c 


& Sieeetaeianndenlontiondiand 


ancy 60c 
Total $3.15. 
CATALOGUE IN COLORS FREE Sale price $2.00 
JOHN H. McKIBBIN 
Dorothy McKibbin 1309 Division St., Goshen, Ind. 


Ma DAHLIAS! Gicnts! 


Yen tt ee Soe prices; send 
order now for delivery when wanted. 


ATTRACTION, Party oe 

AZALEA, 

BESSIE © BOSTON. I 

BREAK O’DAY, Cac.- Dec., massive Light 














ee 
ty ts > nists mk 
sssssanssss 








» monster Deep Lilac, 
FRAU 1 aM. HOLZENDORFF, Dec. serrated petals; large Pink, tipped 


GEN. i MILES, Giant, immense Lavender Pink, striped Purple 
I GILL, Peony-fi., Giant Gold, reverse Reddish Copper 
HOoH SAI, Dec., monster Golden suffused 





|. pee 
SSSSSSSs 











color; Amber, Pink and Beryl__.- 
MARGUERITE ‘BOUCHON, Cac. “a. rich Pink, tipped White... 


MARYAN, Dec. mo 
MAUDE ADAMS. Si oy "medium yg beautiful Dba tipped Pink... 
MILDRED SLOCOMB, Dec., very large, Mauve Pi 1 
MONS. LE NORMAND, Dec., serrated petals; Giant, Yellow, striped 

-75 


Ms. ATHERTON, Dec., Dmg omy Clear Deep Y 1.00 
MRS. EDNA SPENCER, Cac. » the largest delicate “Orchid Pink 1.25 
MRS. E. L. HATHAWAY, Pony-fi. Giant, Creamy Salmon Pink 
MRS. JESSIE SEAL, Peony-fi., largest Old shaded Gold 
MRS. NATH. SLOCOMB, » fi 











PM 2 od 2d dod 
SSSsssssss 


. Sper 
see 





One tuber King of Commerce or Patrick O’Mara given free with each 
$10.00 worth ordered. 


The foregoing are only 44 of our more than 1,400 different varieties of 
Dahlias, ranging from 10c each, upward ; the Largest Selection in the U. S. A. 


Many Special Offers in our free catalogue of the Best of the Old and 
the Greatest of the New Sorts. 


INDIANA DAHLIA FARM 
Dept. F. . New Albany, Ind. 








(On ad pepe he os and pees oty = 

moving to my ‘ession will not e 

ey at ee a am therefore offering my stock of Clad Soil 
the following 


33s 


R peoketEee 


Any other -known variety, other than those above named, at : one-half 
the list price. Write me about any varieties in which you are interested. 
I will try to supply you. 

W. H. PHIPPS 
210 National City Building - Cleveland, Ohio 

















IN ORDER ‘isc, we will quote thse fs than whole 
— _— on the 





100 
ALICE TIPLADY -_- Ss 7.00 
TOPAZ ( 8.00 


25 at the 100 Rate. Shipment Prepaid 


At these prices any of the above ane Goietiite cut Rewer values, and 
you cannot afford to be ‘without some of them the coming season. 

As we still have some of most of the 160 new Kunderd varieties de- 
scribed in our 1923 catalogue, we have decided to continue our special 
sale offer, two bulbs for the price of one. (see February issue of the 

Grower), until our surplus is exhausted. 


For information regarding the above, address 


E. J. KUNDERD & SON, Ashley, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Radiant Morn 


The beautiful new pink Gladiolus, RADIANT MORN, was awarded the first 
prae for New Variety and fret prize for Dark pink atthe lows State Fair 192. 


It is destined to become a leading commercial variety because of its wonder- 
ful shade of pink combined with ST  . 
When cut in bud and bloomed i ecbese fino chow vastety. 


br ap eam stock to sell this year_gnd price as follows : 


"1-2 inch per 100 
RADIANT MORN, 114 to i 1- iach om SS. RT 
RADIANT MORN, I to 1 1-4 inch, per 100 


RADIANT MORN Bulblets, per 1000, $15.00. 
free with each order cf 1000 bulblets. 
Look up-our large list of commercial varieties in March 
number. 


Special invitation to all iovers of the great out-doors; spend 
your vacation at Siemer’s Gun Lake resort, Aitkin, Minn. 





Fishing, hunting, boating, bathing. 


We recently purchased 93 acres of beautiful timber land 
bordering on one of Minnesota’s wonderful fishing lakes, 
and have just completed the building of 10 log cabins with 
large screened-in-porches; garages for your cars; camp store 
run in connection; Gun Lake is really the fisherman’s para- 
dise ; fine bathing beach for the kiddies and grown ups ; 
guide services ; Evenrudes for rent. 


All cabins, boats and furnishings new. Furnished log 
cabins, $15.00 per week and up. Write Maple Hill Nursery, 
Nora Springs, Iowa, for reservation. 


MAPLE HILL NURSERY 
C. J. Siemer, Prop., Nora Springs, Ia. 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc., Kentfield, " Calif. 





Business 


in our 1923 Catalog. 


We offer the following bulbs at smaller sizes than we listed 
These are the finest and the 


most promising varieties in existence: 


exhibition this year was Dr. F. E. Bennett, raised by 
Diener, of Kentfield, Calif. It was named in honor 
of the St. Thomas President of the American Gladi- 
olus Society last year.” 


No. 339. ng won ba ie ae f No. 331. oetk: W. H. PHIPPS”’ 
color exactly like Anna us, but muc pink overlaid with light rose-salmon, lighter 
spikes 5 fect tall, It js'a tremendous propagator speckled with ruby; flowecs 7 to 8 inches ta Glam 
; A s with ruby; flowers in - 
and even smallest bulblet will bring a flower spike eter, spikes 6 feet high. A cunitchatace in Gladioli ; 
cg to four Pag tall in five — after eages the greatest of our productions. : 
is variety far surpasses our famous variety Anna Large 
Eberius yoone we had orders last year for nearly oe eS SAO; toe CE 
a million 
Large bulb, $200; } size bulb, $100;} size bulb, No. 305. od; A. CARBONE” 
$50.00; bulblet, $25.00. Orange salmon. Yellow center. Very large flowers. 
No. 338 “GERALDINE FARRAR” Fine, long, well-built spikes, One of our very finest 
a sky blue, with small dark spot in lower yo mctiens. hi 
: Gowers 6 inches in diameter, epikes 5 to 6 ny visitor to our place t is past summer, declared 
ee ms Unlike all the blue variation, the the growth this the finest Gladiolus they had-ever seen, and we 
of this variety is very vigorous and strong. It has predict a great future for this variety. 
four side spikes on main spike and brings two extra Large bulb $5000; small bulb $25.00; } size, $12.50 
— : from the ee up, out of the same eye, bulbiet $5.00. 
w is extremely new from any varieties ever se a 
seen. This variety has made a big impression with No. 293." POLA NEGRI” E , 
ll visitors to our place. Meincer” Spheeey (et (alt Oe of te ence 
—— Peron bingo $5 | 3 size bulb, $50.00 3 size bulb, color combinations seen. The flowers on spikes 
sometimes come irregular. It is one of the heaviest 
No. 336. “DR. F. E. BENNETT” propagators. We especially recommend this variety, 
Flame orange. Red spot with white striped and as all wio have seen it have placed orders for it. 
— ag on lower petals. —- most fiery Large bulb $2.00; small bulb $1.00. 
imaginable.. Flowers 6 to 7 inc in diameter. ‘i 
A great many flowers open at one time. Excep- No. 286. “RUTH TAYLOR” 
tionally well placed on stems. The most perfect Snow white without any markings; flowers 6 to 7 
red we have ever seen. —— ae es ogee — 6 op We 
; ieve that this is real white of large size 
LN gy ae a: emai a a comma Large bulb $25.00; small bulb $15.00; bulblet $4.00 
Revert from theSt Thomas iadiohusSocietyStow: Wj. 318, “ KATHARINE F. HESS” 


Salmon-orange, lighter shade toward center; orange 
lip; flowers 6 inches in diameter, spikes 5 feet high 
Fine grower. A beautiful variety with a great future 
Each $1.00; Dozen, $10.00. 














As our business has been growing so rapidly that the man- 
agement is too much for one, and as we have to acquire more 
land and make other necessary improvements, we are look- 




















ing for a party with experience in Seeds, Plants and Bulb 
raising, to enter our company with about $25,000 to 
$30,000 capital. 


Opportunity 


The company carries on a mail order business in Gladioli, Petunias, Amaryllis and several other specialties. 
Novelties raised by us are of the firm’s exclusive production and bring higher profits than the ordinary 
varieties. Financially our establishment is in first class condition, and is doing a splendid business this season. 


Our “ursery is located in the most beautiful and healthful spot in California, fourteen 
miles from the city of San Francisco. For further particulars, communicate with the 


RICHARD DIENER COMPANY, Inc. 


KENTFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
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IRISES 
PEONIES 
PHLOX 





“He who serves best profits most’ 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills - Mass. 
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WE NOTE the Richard Diener Company is sold out a 


Eberius. We have a large stock, all sizes, of this outstanding v. 


that we will sell at 12 cents each for blooming bulbs thet wil predece 
two or three choice spikes of bloom, and a lot of cormels to each bulb. 
See these reduced prices on some of Kunderd’s best Primulinus: 
Elegant Beauty, Gold Drop, Primunella, Rosalia 35 cents each; Nova, 
Nydia 25 cents each; Nopal 12 cents each; Tiplady, Argo, Arlon, 
Salmon Beauty, Midsummer Dream 10 cents each; Cappella, Sweet 
Ora, Zenobia, Topaz at 7 cents each. One dozen at ten times the 


price of one. All prepaid. 


Order from this adv. My offer in March issue still holds good. 


JOHN I, COLEGROVE 
SHEFFIELD, PA. 
UPPER MILL GARDENS 














$1 BARGAIN 

















Bulbs from one 
to two inches 


6 Adalina Patti 18 Evelyn Kirtland 25 Mrs. F. Pendleton 
25 Alice Carey 25 Gaiety 15 Mrs. W. E. Fryer 
10 Blow in 16G h eo 
te rs creda 16 Roselia 
36 Chi White 18 Hoke 8 Titanic 
25 C. M. Kelway 3 Intensity 33 Victory 
25 Crystal White 25 K 's Glory 14 Wamba 
25 Czar Peter 16 Liebesfeuer 25 White King 
18 Daisy Rand 25 Lily Lehman 6 Anna Eberius 
33 Empress of India 25 Mrs. Lancashire ll Alice Tiplady 

12 $1 bargains $10; = $1 bargains $5. These offers are only 
until surplus Sewy mag Hz Postpaid 
4th zone. Add tee. per over 4th zone. Better mention 2nd and 3: 
choice. Three-quarter to one inch bulbs 30 per cent discount. 

We will be glad to send our retail or wholesale list 


G. D. Black & Son, 


Wholesale 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Retaii 
Independence, Iowa 





























Gladiolus Bulbs 








“Per 100 Prepaid 


No.1 No.2-No.3 No.4 
$1.75 $1.50 $1.25 
2.80 2.00 

1.50 1.25 
2.50 2.00 1.50 
2.25 1.75 
3.50 3.00 2.25 
1.50 1.00 
125 1.00 75 
3.00 2.50 
5.00 4.00 3.00 
4.50 
8.00 6.00 
5.00 
1.50 1.00 
2.50 2.00 
2.50 2.00 
4.00 
3.00 2.50 
3.00 2.50 2.00 
3.50 3.00 250 


Gre 
Standard Mized 1 to 1%, $1.50 per 100. 


1000 


No.5 No.6 Bulblets 
-50 


PR pel im my og 
SaaKnss 


-75 


3.50 


1.50 
2.00 


-15 -50 
-75 
-75 -60 
1.50 8 1.00 
50 1.25Qt. 
-25 -50 Qt. 
Per 100 .50 
2.50 1.50 
1.00 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 §=1.50 
For 1000 


-five at 100 rates. | Terms cash, ipment. 
cutis santana ch x a -t, 


‘Ad.” or send for wholesale 


THE FARMER NURSERY 
E. A. FARMER, Prop. 


Linden Hills Sta. - 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 


“EXTRA QUALITY” YOUNG BULBS 


Exceptional bargains in fine young bulbs. For cash or C.O D. 
burg, N. Y. All prices quoted below are for entire lots, as ind 


quotations subject to prior sale of stock. 


84 Louise No. 4.....-..-.--. 
39 Gold. Measure No. 1_-- 
14 Gold. Measure 2%” _- 

700 Bulblets, Gold. Measure - 
29 Orange Glory No. 3_._- 
45 Orange Glory No. 4.-.- 


g 
z= 
a 
F 
an 


2000 Emp. of India No. 6._- 
500 Emp. of India No. 5___ 
50 R-W & Gold (K) No.4 

1000 Prim. Hybrids No. 5--- 

1000 Prim. Hybrids No. 4__. 
250 Prim. Hybrids 1 to 2”. 

1000 Wamba bulblets_____-- 

2200 Halley No. 6..--.-..--- 

1100 Halley No. 6....--.---- 

2% Qts. bulbletc______ 
300 Mrs. F. Pendletow No. 5 
700 Mrs. F. Pendleton No. 6 
1 Qt. bulblets_._....._- 
120 Panama No. 3...... ~~ 
3000 Panama No. 6......_-- 
3 Qts. bulblets_......_. 

300 War No. 4..........-- 
»  p-P \y =e 

2500 War No. 6........--.- 


s 
: 
F 
# 


5000 
37 Pride-Lancaster No. 3_ 
50 Pride-Lancaster No. 4_ 
70 Pride-Lancaster No. 5. 
Helen Franklin %-%_- 


100 Red Emperor No. 5.... 


~ 


~ 
PO. 90 09 DO PO PO PO PO POM PO OD PO 68 OTN et PO Tm A 
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1500 
100 
1000 
100 
100 
1200 
70 


250 





: 
; 
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ee 


10 Peach Rose No. 1.--- 
Wh 


= Neutrality bulblets_. 
0 Char 


198 Charlemagne No. 5... 
1000 Charlemagne bulblets_ 

25 White Wonder No. 4.- 
1000 America % to 1”-..-.-. 


M. Fennel 98%, No. 6_- 
Cc. M. Kelway No. 3... 
Cc. M. Kelway % to 1” 
C. M. Kelway bulbliets _- 


Early Snowfiake No. 4- 
Early Snowflake No. 5- 
1910 Rose No. 3 
1910 Rose Bbts 


: 
f 
° 
N 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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F. O. B. Ham 
icated at left. all 


indicate second choice fs possible. 


Red Emperor bulblets.. $ 4.00 
Master Weitsie No. 4.. 
Master Weitsie bulblets 
Summer Beauty K. No. 3 
Summer Beauty \% to 1” 
Summer Beauty bulblets 
Peacock (blue) No. 3- 

90 Peacock (blue) No. 4 

4 7_ a 


2.60 
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Arlon % to 2” 
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We have allowed a generous margin on all lots as quoted above 
some will run 10% or more, over count, all are upto size and as 
represented. If wanted by mail add postage, as quotes are too low 


to prepay. 


F. C. HORNBERGER 


Hamburg, N. Y. 

















TWILIGHT (tule) 








Calcium, N. Y. 
April, 1923 


An Unusual Opportunity 





Kunderds’ description—Beautifully blushed creamy buff with 





throat of — yellow and pink; 14 to 1? bulbs $5.00 doz. I have obtained a small lot of bulblets of most of Diener’s va- 
Also—Ma Foch (K) ESP i ce 3.00 * rieties which were list:d last year at $5.00 to $30.00 per bulb (no 
White Glo TK) sieaeipees Phipps or Carbone) which I will sell while the surplus lasts. 
Le Marechal F ; “ aa a 150 “ These are not for sale elsewhere and I would not sell any of 
Alice Tiplady (K) oe Stee as Sh, I ‘a them if I could afford to keep them all. 
Wheeler (K) “ <6 “ 1.50 “e 
Primunella (K), beautiful ruffied prim. “ “ “ “ 350 “ Also a few bulblets of Marietta, Stanford and Mrs. John 
PurpleGlory(K) - - “ ““ “ 1.00 each S. Wood (Metzner), Indian Summer and Autumn 
These are the size bulbs which produce exhibition bloom. (Kunderd). Prices from 10c. to 50c., on application. 


4 doz. at doz. prices all prepaid. 


HOMER F. CHASE, Grower 
Wilton . ‘ 








Send for my new catalogue. 


New Hampshire Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa 
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“The Flower Grower Special” 
GARDEN CULTIVATOR 


HIS GARDEN TOOL is not a cheaply built affair, but the best of its kind, and first class in every par- 


ticular. It is built after the following specifications : 


5 ote Sete Soatte Soe heey ied om Seen Ground, 


to THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL, and these extra attachments are 


“THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL” retails for $4.00. It is my 
purpose to do a real service to my subscribers, and only inci- 
dentally to increase the circulation of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
“THE WER GROWER SPECIAL” will be furnished under the 
following offers: 











third wheel cultivator we have had. It isset up | Subscribers will pay 











FIRST—One complete “‘ FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,”’ with attach- 
ments as shown, will be sent as a premium, absolutely free, with 


The First Three Com- five cn yer extucriptions ot $1.50 each. total $7.50. These may 
t ° ° 
ments from Owners go to five different people or to a lesser number, as may esired 
i SECOND—Or “THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL,” will be sent 
“Received the wheel hoe and it certainly im- complete as a premium with three two year subscriptions at $2.50 
presses me as having several points of superiority each, total $7.50. 
over any others I have seen. 
THIRD—Or ‘““THE pews. GROWER oe be aoe com- 
“Your cultivator came I agree with all lete as a premium with two three year subscriptions at $3.50 each, 
you say about od we is Ses bent I pee F otal $7.06. This offer good for new subscribers only. 
noticed your ad about it.” 


Subscribers who are already paid for some time in advance, may secure this 
tool for remittance of the regular price, $4.00. 


express. 
for one of the younger girls and she ran it en- eighteen pounds. Shipments will be made either from the factory in Iowa 
thusiastically last evening.” er from Calcium, N. Y., according to location of the subscriber. 


FLOWER WER The Cultivator season will soon be with us and I would urge my sub- 
ogame a aiee o ee Eng scribers to secure ‘‘ THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL”’ at once so 
valid. No other implement so light, | 5 to have it on hand when needed. 
well balanced, and at the same time 
stror<s and serviceable. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher - Calcium, N. Y. 




















“THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL” among the Editor’s Irises 


The tool packed for shipment weighs only 
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>---DID YOU SEE IT?-—, 


—Our March Advertisement— 


rich, Bishops and velvety Roode, 
lef: "styles blended Portige Hdatt hacker hened Bn ee 
OPERA (Vilmorin 1916)-_....._........__. 
We never before saw it offered under $5.00. 
Better look up the other 59 varieties offered age XX 
Gnowan snd order immediately to avoid hee ire auamees 


bject prior sale of 
Po a omy gm ye ay Ist. 


are W. HubbarD 
PEONIES & IRISES && 


6144 LAKEWOOD AVE. - CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS 








For The Flower Grower Special Garden Cultivator 





The Little Midget is probably 
the best small seed drill that there 
is on the market. It is not only 
light in weight and easy to handle, 
- simple in ——- and simple 

the feed. The feed reg- 
ulation isin fact better than thc 
larger and more e drills. 
There is no brush to wear out, but 
the feed is well controlled. 


Midget Seeder by mail, postpaid, $3.75 








INVINCIBLE CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 


This Five Pronged Cultivator 
attachment will work in most any soil. 
It can be used lightly for surface cul- 
tivation or it can be made torun at a 
depth of three to four inches if desired. 
It leaves the ground level and pushes 
very easily. Where much cultivating 
is to be done this attachment is very 
desirable in connection with THE 
FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL Cultivator. 


Price of Invincible five pronged attachment, 
postage prepaid, $1.20 








THREE-SHOVEL ATTACHMENT 


This Three Shovel atfachment with three 
oval faced steel blades riveted to a 
malleable iron et is very desirable in many 
soils, and is preferred by some to any other at- 
tachment in connection with THE FLOWER 
GROWER SPECIAL Garden Cultivator. It is well 
to try out the different attachments under your 
conditions. 


Price of the Three-shovel attachment, 
postage prepaid, $1.10 





\ 





MADISON COOPER, Pub., 


Calcium - - N. Y. 
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BULBS——BULBLETS 
PLANTING STOCK 


Alice Tiplady, Avalon,. Dorothy Wheeler, E. J. 
Shaylor, Joe Coleman, Lilywhite, Mona Lisa, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Old Glory, Orange Glory, Pride of 
Goshen, Red Amarillas, Red, White & Gold, Rose 
Glory, Scarlano, Scarlet Princeps, Snow Flake, 
Violet Glory, F. J. Symmes, Mrs. Wm. Kent, 
Rose Ash, Golden Measure, Crimson Glow, Le 
Marechal Foch, Europa, Anna Eberius, Jack 
London, Mrs. M. S. Burke, Evelyn Kirtland, 
Herada, Gretchen Zang. 


SEE PRICES BELOW 





PREPAID PRICES 1,000 
Per 100 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bit's 
Alice Tiplady -..-(K) Ed $6.25 $500 $3.75 $250 $ 
Secs ooose (K) 15.00 10.00 7.50 5.00 3.00 
Dorothy Wheeler_(K) 16.00 8.89 5.00 
° bens ene 15.00 10.00 7.50 
Joe Coleman -...(K) 3.00 2.00 2.00 
Lilywhite ~....-.-. K) 4.90 2.00 1.00 1.50 
Mona Lisa --.-.--.- (K) 12.50 10.00 
Mrs. Dr. Norton_(K) 11.11 10.00 4.14 2.67 2.00 
Old Glory-..----- (K) 2.50 2.50 
Orange Glory..-.(K) 8.50 7.25 4.75 3.50 3.00 
Pride of Goshen-.(K) 1.00 1.50 
we) a 2.00 2.00 
Red, White & Gold(K) 15.00 1250 10.00 7.50 5.00 3.09 5.00 
Rose Glory -.-.-- (K) 8.89 7.78 6.67 5.56 4.45 5.00 
Scarlano ..-....-- (K) 15.00 12.50 10.00 7.50 5.00 3.00 4.00 
Searlet Princeps.(K) 10.00 6.25 5.00 3.75 2.50 2.50 
Flake -..... (K) 11.25 5.63 4.00 2.50 3.00 
Violet Glory ....(K) 7.78 6.67 5.56 4.45 4.50 
FPF. J. Symmes___.(D) 10.00 8.00 
Mre. Wm. Kent..(D) 10.00 6.25 5.00 3.75 2.50 2.50 
Rose Ash .....-.. (D) 45.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 
Golden Measure..(Kel) 30.00 22.00 18.00 20.00 
i Glow -..(B) 10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 
Le Marechal Foch 8.00 6.00 4.50 2.00 
Europa-.........- 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.90 
Anna Eberius....(D) 7.00 
Jack London ....- ) 7.00 
Mrs, M. 8. Burke _(D) 8.00 6.00 
Evelyn Kirtland ..(A) 1.00 
fF | peated: (A) 1.00 
Gretchen Zang_..{A) 1.00 1.50 
, er 2.00 1.50 1.00 


FOR PRICE OF 10 BULBS DIVIDE ABOVE ITEMS BY 9 
No item handled for less than 25c. - No order less than $1.00 





BULBLETS BY QUART, 1/32 bushel—Joe Coleman 
$7.50; Lilywhite $4.00; Mrs. Dr. Norton $10.00; Orange 
Glory $15.00; Red Amarillas $7.50; Scarlano $20.00 ; Scarlet 
Princeps $10.00; Violet Glory $20.00; Crimson Glow $10.00; 
Le Marechal Foch $6.00; Europa $7.50; Anna Eberius $60.00; 
Dorothy Wheeler $20.00; Pride of Goshen $7.50; Herada 
$4.00. For Pints add 10 per cent. and divide by two. 


50 bulbs at the 100 rate. 1,000 bulbs for 9 times the 100 
price. 5,000 bulblets for 44 times the 1,000 price. 250 bulbs 
or bulblets at the 1,000 rate. No order less than $1.00. 


Complete Price List giving prices on other varieties, 
sizes and quantities now ready. If you have not sent for it, 
do so now. 





ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th St., 


Portiand, Oregon 
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GEO. & ANNA HUNSBERGER, Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 
Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
Per 100 No. 1 s .S 4°68 6 Cormlets 1000 100 


Byron L. Smith._..... $ $ $16 $14 $12 $9 $12 $1.50 
Alice Tiplady-....... 8 60 5 4 3 2 4.50 .75 
Evelyn Kirtland_____- 7. ¢ 4.50 3.50 2.50 2 4 50 


Byron L. Smith, Louise. E. J. Shaylor, Rose Glory. 1% to 2 in., ea. $.30; doz. 3.00; 
Mona Lisa, Crimson Glow, ea., $.25; doz. $2.50; Myra, Dorothy Wheeler, ea., $.20; 
dez. $2.00; cormlets, $6.00 per 1000; $.70 per 100; Maiden Blush, Altair, ea. $.15; doz_ 
$1.50. Stock 100% pure. Price List Free. 





RALPH J. ROONEY 


OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS 
1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, Ore. 





1000 
Cor- 
Per 100—No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 mels 


Byron L. Smith-.....- $17.00 $14.50 $12.50 $10.00 $10.00 
Crimson Glow--.-...--- $10.00 $800 6.00 6.00 400 3.06 12.00 
Wheeler ._..... 10.00 850 7.50 6.50 5.00 
OS a ae 650 5.00 400 3.00 200 2.00 
E. Kirtland_._.....-.-. 3.50 250 150 1.00 1.50 
Joe Coleman........... 5.00 400 3.00+ 2.00 2.00 
Lillywhite ~...........- 5.00 4.00 1.75 «61.256 =«61.75 
Mona Lisa ............ 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 5.00 
Mrs. Dr. Norton..-.--- 11.00 8.00 650 5.00 450 3.00 2.00 
deadéendhcosouk 3.50 2.75 1.50 1.50 
greece ae Wales__...--. 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 
ON) SR 15.00 13.00 10.50 7.50 5.50 400 400 
Youre Favorite. .._.. 800 650 656.00 3.75 250 250 
anbveosacditn 65.00 52.50 45.00 32.50 22.50 15.00 
Per Dozen 

Golden Measure -._..-- 600 4.50 350 2.50 1.50 20.00 

AE SS ee 10.00 





50 bulbs at the 100 rate. 1,000 bulbs for 9 times the 100 price. 
5,000 cormels 10% off. 500 cormels at the 1,000 rate. Complete list 
on request. : 

These are prepaid prices in U. S. and Canada 


GLADIOLI 


Prices reduced to clean up, just a small sur- 
plus left. 
- Le Marechal Foch, "Ne. 100, No. 3, $3.75, No. 4, 
$3.20, No. 5, var ¥ or $1.50 bulblets, 1000, 














All below per 100 ra 1 No. 2 No. 2 
Maiden Blush ________ $ 7.00 $ 5.60 $4.50 
Alice Tiplady ..______ 8.00 6.50 5.25 
1910 Rose __________-_ 5.00 4.00 3.20 
Evelyn Kirtland ______ 5.00 4.00 3.20 
Sih lick meenbiegalidicieoes 16.00 10.00 7.50 

NN EES Ge 2.50 2.00 1.60 
Primulinus Hybrids ___ 1.50 1.20 -90 
i LSE ES oe eee eee sold 5.00 4.00 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer _____ 2.50 2.00 1.60 
a a aa gl 4.00 3.20 2.50 
America  -..._....__- 1.40 1.00 .80 
Pendleton ___________ 3.50 2.80 2.20 
1.40 1.00 80 
Fancy Mixed _________ 1.50 1.20 -90 
BNR cis DOU 528s 8.00 6.50 5.25 
dS li pa 4.00 3.20 2.50 


The following by the Doz. for No. 1, Golden Measure 
$5.00, Maine $5.00, Challenger $2.00, Crimson Glow $2.50, 
Summer Beauty $1.00, Byron L. Smith $2.50. . 
A lot more priced in my list, write for it. 


C. M. GROSSMAN 
(Evergreen Farm) - Petoskey, Mich. 
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—— The— 
Home of Crimson Glow 
Offers for trial the following new Glads: 


Cruentus Superba--A rich glowing giant 
red, similar to Crimson Glow, (considered by many 
critical growers as the best red today) much larger, 
better spike, taller grower, very robust, blooms 
later. 1 am introducing this exceptional sort as one 
of the very finest of all Gladioli ever grown, A A 1. 

Price $5.00 each ; $50.00 per dozen. 
A prize of 1 peony Modella (1923) value $100.00 
will be offered for best vase of 6 spikes at the A. G. S. 
show. Mbodella is one of the very best peonies today. 
Introduction next September. 





Gloriana-A rich salmon, creamy blotch—fine 
grower, large size, A A 1 in every way. A noted Hol- 
lander, seeing this sort under ideal conditions, said : 
“* This is the finest Gladiolus I ever saw.”’ 1918 we 
had over 1000 of the finest German, French, Holland 
and English sorts, but none to excel above sorts. 


Price $5.00 each ; $50.00 per dozen. 





Gloriosa (Draco)--A light yellow-draco. 
Markings, very fine spike, large sized blooms, heavy 
petals, a unique sort, extra. 

Price $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. 





Canari (Prim.)--Dwarf, very early, clear canary 
yellow, a dark line on lower petals, large size, fine 
producer, healthy large bulbs usually give 2 or 3 
spikes. Will cut about 85 per cent before Prince of 
Wales shows bloom. A fine keeper and a money- 
maker. The earliest good Gladiolus. 

Price $1.00 each ; $10.00 per dozen. 





Gen. Kuroki (Kelway)—One of Kelway’s 
extra finest rosy red, large white throat, large, clear 
flower, exceptionally fine, one of the best in every 


way. Astriking glad. 
$2.50 each ; $25.00 per dozen. 





Commercial Gladioli 


A fine stock of the following sorts. Especially 
large lots of smaller sizes. Send us a list of your 
wants, stating quantity. Special prices on large lots. 
Alice Tiplady (Prim.), America, Augusta, *B. Hulot, 
Bordeaux, Charlemagne, Crimson Glow, Dora Krais, 
*E. Kirtland, E. Kurtz, *G. Zang, Gold. Measure, 
Halley, Herada, L’Unique, L’Immaculee, Mary Fen- 
nell, Mr. Mark, Mrs. Pendleton, Myrtle, M. Foch 
(K), Orange Glory, Panama, Peace, Prince of Wales, 
Purple Glory, Negerfurst, Niagara, Primulinus, 
Primulinus Hybrids, *Rouge Torch, *Rosella, Scars- 
dale, Schwaben, Sulfur King, Wilbrink, Yellow Ham- 
mer, and various mixtures. 


Those marked thus * second and smaller sizes. 
Choice Dahlias, Peonies and Hemerocallis 


Send for our list today 
C. Betscher | "tris | Pores. outo 


Ai ll ti lll lll lll lll ll ll lll ll le 
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rcp , 
: t i ’ 
7 i ttention ! 
4 ’ : 
, Read in our catalog what Professor A.{C. Bea 
; of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., writes abou 
} our Gladiolus Primulinus. They are indeed the 
a 27 most elegant and refined strain known, and in order 
y 4 that everyone can get acquainted with them we 
> fa offer a few bulblets of the most exquisite varieties. 
ns] With every 100 bulblets we give a flowering size 
1 4 bulb gratis. The demand for Primulinus is grow- 
wee ing every year, the cheaper varieties all sold ‘on ac- 
a. 5 count of their forcing qualities. N 
0 3 Aphrodite 100 «- «$5.00 N 
B44 Beauty ne 100 per 1000 § 8 00 3 
ae Fairy Queen r 6 00 . 
| ee et 
Ivory ° 500 “ 40 00 \ 
ies Jewell “ 200 “ 15 00 : 
y]- 1 Liberty “ 2 00 “ » = - : vial 4 
year Loveliness “ 3 50 = _ _ — — 
re 4 Moonbeam ' 2 00 % 15 00 . 
) Moonlight ” 2 00 ~ 15 00 e arm erennl ' 
id { : ; “ 
, Maidens Blush 1 00 ‘ 8 00 \ 
Orange Perfection “ - = 15 00 N Garden enthusiasts, who for a while transfer their 
me | Ruby “ a \\ efforts to some other flower groups, always go back 
Sunrise 2 00 15 00 N 
, Ny to a perennial garden with increased appreciation. ff 
ais Ps }j Surely no other flowers in the garden provide so 
oe Catalog for color description free on request at the \ much beau and fragrance. Here nin eaiination 
, \) just sui or home-grounds of average size, at a 
7s Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. | || price which most people will appreciate: 
es N 10 Aquilegia Hybrids (Columbine)’ 
Bemus Point, N. Y. N 10 lanceolata (Tickseed) 
4 NN ie Shasta Daisy 
wid , - O Digitalis purpurea (Foxglove) 
3 ‘ 10 Gaillardia grandiflora (Blanket Flower) 
q §s Phlox 
of . % . ~ 
‘ NS 
pi FARR’S IRISES 3 : ; 
4 Spicata Speedwell 
SP . N 10 Dianthus bar: weet William 
a | Distinct —Novel— Beautiful \ mmm ce on : = a. 
; N lan of eac 
ite Farr’s wonderful Wyomissing Seedlings, stately German N 50 plants ( 5 of each) $12 
ee varieties, and dainty Siberian Iris grown here in Wyomissing, N If a proper selection of varieties is made, perennials will 
ar form what we believe to be the largest commercial collection N provide a continuous floral procession almost from the Icst 
ry } pal meg Ape Pragion b Seng ot oa noe N snow of spring until the first snow in the fall. 
supplied in large q thou N q . 
= restricted in number. | My jan castes "1 \ JAPANESE IRIS (iris Kaempferi) 
. BETTER PLANTS---By Farr \\ Eighteen strong plants ™ 
ite of of ieee — Angee ont \ ties named, representin aa ‘ne o chery atta 
: and cther perennials. Send today for a copy. \ oleae aa pF 4 ° ° 1 
BERTRAND H. FARR \ 
, } ow Wyomissing Nurseries Company y Varieties petecg <oan-} Crystal, Gold Bound, Mr. Fell, 
Garfield Ave. - N i) F yram 
y ; Observe National Garden Week—April 22 to 28. ; All the colors of the rainbow seem to have been her in 
ur very means a . the most fascinating pote a hang aod waged Fwy my 2 
Ss. < 
~ ae N GERMAN IRIS (ris Germanica ; Fleur de Lis) 
=a N Eighteen me plants, three each of the six varie- 
ue MEE Mai ties named, 
* NARCISSI S. Varieties:—Beauty, Gertrude, Pallida Dalmatica, Honorabilis, 
ae Inchidi Seentienied ainda be : - \ Bridesmaid, Pres. Theirs. 
hy ( an vest ) \ This group offers the widest range of color from pure white to 
3, | ALL KINDS OF "all shades of mauve and from blue to dark purple. 
aod S Illustrated folder describing these and other collections sent 
‘S- 7 T U L I Pp S y on request. For general nursery stock, ask for our complete cata- 1 
n- } In Very Large Assortment . e. 
} HYA = : utpost Nurseries 
7 Ask for descriptive Price-List \ . 
NN 
J. HEEMSKERK |) Laurel Hill Road, Ridgefield, Conn. 
N 
0 Gladiolus Specialist N 
4 Care P. van Deursen - 
4 S S WE SN WN 
SSENHEIM ° OLLAND . = 
’ ‘§ on = RAMNCS . Re ON SSS. we Ro « 
ae 
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Gladiolus = Bulbs | | Plast 
™ DORMANT ROSES 
: $ ® 00 
"x8 100 Now 
toe 7.00 April is the month of months to plant dormant, 
os ine field-grown Roses. We do not send oui potted 
“45 8.00 pace Bs ag so this is the last month in which we 
se can ship Roses. 
00 bY Beware of large potted plants, which means 
$5 00 that the roots wili all be coiled up in a ball and 
m - — pr spread out and develop properly. The 
a” ane proper arrangement of roots is vitally essential 
2.00 14.00 e continued growth and development of the 
“40 2.50 oi lant. 
= ~ Our strong, field-grown plants, Winter-rested 
“45 3.00 in mle ypend s = way, ant which neve nevet ton 
z . ouse, are the result of a lifelong 
“ee 4.00 yo on usiastic devotion to the Rose. 
2.00 14.00 May we send you a free copy of 
“60 4.00 “A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES” 
100 7.00 the most helpful as well as the most beautiful 
= 233 Rose catalog published ? 
ae a2 A RECENT COMMENT 
16.08 dud “I think ‘A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES’ for this 
“35 2.50 year is your masterpiece. You speak very clearly on the subject 
Three at the Dozen Rate, and 25 at the 100 Rate. a ay 4 fe apire hoes Sot beth he ogni J ust the 
Bulbs Will be Delivered Free in the First, Second, Third and oe ext — 
Pere PEPER GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
GEORGE HALL ROSE AND PEONY SPECIALIST 
Adelphia - New Jersey Box 35 - - Fair Lawn, N. J. 




















Special Offer 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


In order to realize some ready cash, we will offer our stock of 
the famous 


JOHN M. GOOD—Very pale yellow 00 . 
MAINE—Considered best white Glad on the market 100 45.00 35.00 











WRITE FOR PRICES ON OTHER SIZES 
5% Discount for Cash with Order. 


At the very low prices quoted above, these choice varieties won’t 
last long. Therefore— 


ORDER EARLY AND: AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
We also grow all the best trade varieties. 
ASK FOR OUR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
All our bulbs are healthy, vigorous and 
GUARANTEED TRUE TO NAME. 


P. VOS & SON 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 
P. O. Box 555, Grand Rapids, Michigan 











IRISES 


NOTICE :—Owing to a dissolution of partner- 
ship The Orpington Irises will in 





“VYOS” ORIGINATIONS future be controlied -by 
VARIETY a is PER NO.1 NO.2 The Nurseries 
EROS —An elegant pink, Very carly. - 100 “1:00 "10-00 Orpington, Kent, England 
FAIR KING—Best scarlet in existence_........... 1000 75.00 60.00 
JOHANNESFEUR—Brownish-red ~.............. 100 ©615.00 12.00 


The Nurseries at Orpington will 
continue under the same manage- 


poe ee eee ET t as formerly, as Mr. Per 
a waben” .. . 15. nt aS tormer S$ . ts 
NEBRASKA—New violet-blue 100 10.00 . 8.00 = y y 
OHIO—Magnificent pure white ; 100 20.00 16.00 B. J. Murrell, the well known Iris 
KADIUM—Delicate pink. Exquisitely tinted. A f . 
real beauty i 100 12.00 9.00 Expert, will be Managing Partner 
WOLVERINE—Flesh color. Fine grower-....... 1000 50.00 40.00 


of the New Firm. 


Cur Iris Catalogue with full de- 
scriptions of the latest Novelties 
raised by Bliss, Dykes, Yeld, Vil- 
morin and other European Raisers 
will be sent free on request to any 
address. 


The Orpington Nurseries Co. 
Iris Specialists, 
Orpington, Kent, England 
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| | reg - @ BAL WORDS OF APPRECIA- 
| | TION THAT RING TRUE 
WITH ENTHUSIASM. 








CLEVELANO 04D 
RAVENNA OHIO 


EXTRACTS OF UNSOLICITED LETTERS 


“*Giant Nymph’ is wonderful—6; inches, 19 flowers, a 
glorious spike, and most pleasing color.”—London, Ont., 
Canada, Aug. 14, ’22. 

“In my ‘Joe Coleman bed’ Sweet Lavender has bloomed ; 
Superba took our breath away; aad lovely Sheila; and 
Leota, of perfect pink, and Giant Nymph, almost as tall as I 
9 are Paradise Flowers.”—Memphis, Tenn., June 4, 

“Last Sunday I had the pleasure of seeing Sheila in al! its 
glory.”—Rochester, N. Y., August 16, 1922. 

“Your ‘Sweet Lavender’ has delighted me with blooms, 
so rare, so altogether different to anything else I've met in 
Glads. A Masterpiece and one of the real honest-to-good- 
ness Glads.”—So. Portland, Maine, July 30, 1922 











Do I Need to Say More? 
| Bulbs of these varieties entirely sold for this season 
Special Bulblet Offer : 
GIANT NYMPH $4. per 100 
LEOTA - $4. per 100 
SWEET LAVENDER» $3. per 100 
SHEILA - $2.50 per 100 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road - Ravenna, Ohio 


- “7 << 




















| “THE BIG THREE” 


| 
| A Trio of Good Glads. All are XXXX Varieties. 











A. W. HUNT—(Christy) “Originator’s Description.” One of the 
very finest Gladioli grown. Conspicuous in the field among hundreds 


of other sorts, and attracting more attention than. almost any other. 
A very strong grower, with great broad foliage, tall, upright, sturdy, 
early and prolific. yielding large bulbs and numerous large bulblets. 
The spike is long and straight, well set with very large flowers of 


great substance, three to five open at once. Color a very pleasing 
shede of Carmine or Vermilion without markings except a gold line 
in the center of flower petals. You will make no mistake to give this 


e * 
one a tria.. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No. 6 Bulblets 


Per 100 1% in. up 1%-1% in. 1-1% in. %-i in. 4-% im. Under % in. 100 1000 
| A.W. Hunt $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $25.00 $3.00 $25 








‘f ‘ | ELSIE—Formerly “Christy’s Pink Wonder.” This is a grand va- 
Commercial Growers: | riety, strong in form and growth, with a spike that is a Soaqust in 
Bi itself. Large, wide open flowers of a beautiful, soft, rose-pink color, 
We have a limited amount of Rose Ash most of the petals frilled. A broad, dense spike with from eight to 

. twelve flowers open at one time. 
stock (large bulbs for florists and bulblets for No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.& No.¢ Bulbiets 
bulb-growers) to dispose of before w i | Per100 1% in. up 1%4-1% in. 1-1% in. %-1 in. %-% in. Under % in. 100 1000 
8 ) P > efo ¥ a begi = Elsie $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $25.00 $3.00 $25 


our own spring planting. This stock is offered PRIM BEAUTY—(Christy) (Originator’s description). Dissem- 


a fi ll inatec’' to some extent the last two years, this variety has received the 

sto Ows : | highe+t peatee. It a true Hybrid, one of the “hand-made” sort, 

grown from nd-pollinated seed, Primulinus X Gandavensis, and 

Bulbs (1 inch)—$5 a dozen and attractive prices shows very plainly characteristics of both parents. Remarkably vigor- 

for large quantities. Write for them. ous, and extraordinarily prolific, four to five feet, very broad, dense, 

Bulblets—100 for $2; 1,000 for $10; 5,000 for $30, dark green foliage; a row of it is reully a “Floral hedge.” A two foot 

and 10,000 for $50 spike, often twenty or more flowers, well placed but not crow, of 

: rich golden yellow ground, ona oe with © canes network of 

ROSE ASH is rated in the fine as we had an unusually brightest crimson covering alike both front and reverse of petals, 

: : : which are otherwise entirely free from any blotch or marking. Its 

‘ XXX quality group and . 1S good growing year and all || increase is wonderful, often three or four giant bulbs from one planted, 
extremely popular with bulbs are plump and solid. besides a host of bulblets. Introduced at $1.50. 

both the cut-flower trade and A prompt order will insure No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6  Bulblets 

the home gardener. Our stock delivery. Per100 1% in. up 1%-1% in. 1-1% in. %-1 in. %-% im. Under % in. 100 1000 

this year is exceptionally Prim Beaty $35.00 $18.00 $15.00 $2.00 $1é 





CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 Hillegass Avenue 
Oakland, California 


Order them liberally, as you will want more of them next season. Whole- 
sale list mailed free upon application. No retail catalogue this year 


ALFRED OESTERLING 
Gladiolus Specialist, Star Route, Butler, Pa. 


| 
| MRS. H. E. BOTHIN, (Diener). A Wonderful Glad. 





Per 100, Ist eize, ire in. up, $30. Bulblets $2.50 per 100; $20.00 per 1000. 





















































The “DIAMOND E” Porcupine Cultivatur 


A steel covered roller, stud- ron . 
ded with four rows of steel The “Diamond E” 
ikes which vertically enter Porcupine Cultivator 

e soil, pulverize it finely to is handled by the bet- 
inches. It ab- ter class of Ismen 


Remember Brunt’s Hardy Perennials 
when making your plans for 


National Garden Weck, April 22 to 28 


Price list of the best varieties is now ready. We have large plants of 
most all varieties for immediate effect. Correspondence answered 


aromrtly. ¢ 
Orchadotte Nurseries 
WEST POINT, Monts. Co., PA. 
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and Hardware Dealers 
) but if you cannot ob- 
| tain one at your local 
store, send us his name 


and address and 

val ee me oer — ts will send you a cirew- 
ten 5 eng + -_ lar and see that you 
bbery, - beds, ~ are supplied. 
in the | orking in at aoe? 4 
dressing of fertiliser and A Descriptive Circular on Request 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 


-=- WONDER -- GLADS 


Pink Wonder-—-White Wonder--Albania--Early Snowflake, Etc. 
che Advertising is the life of trade; without advertising, no one could successfully introduce anything new to the public. Adver- 
tising creates the market, and every one who has the advertised article for sale, benefits to a greater or Jesser extent from the 
— s advertising. This is a well known truth, and it applies to new varieties of Gladioli, quite as forcibly 2s it does to other 
i 
__ If you are looking for new varieties, that will return you a good profit on ycur investment, Luy the varieties that are being ex- 
tensively advertised. Through my continuous advertising, covering a pericd of over two years, Pink Wonder, White Wonder, 
Albania and Early Snowflake, are favorably known the world over. I believe these varieties are the best commercial proposition open 
to growers at the present time. 
A few dollars invested in planting stock or bulblets now, will be returned to you many fcld, within the next two or three years. 
The planting season is here, act quickly if you want to get in on these this year. CATALOGUE FREE. 


DAHLIAS OF DISTINCTIVE MERIT 


The famous Judge Marean, Write, and California varieties... All the best from the East and West; Descriptive list on request. 


(Glad-Dahlia Specialist), LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


GLADIOLI! 


Price per dozen, postpaid: First size bulbs. 
e 3 bulbs at dozen rate. 
Alice Tiplady 
Anna Eberius 
Autumn Queen 
Adorable 
Crimson Glow 
C. M. Kelway 
Dawn (Groffs’) 
Dorothy McKibbin -.-.---_--_---- pilin orisha 





Awarded Special Prize For La Couronne 


At New York Bot. Gardens, Bronx Park. Color, Ivory-white, lower 
petals shading to deep yellow bases, blotched and stippled brilliant scar- 
let, early, increases rapidly. 


No. 1, $4.50 doz. $30 per 100. Bulblets, $4 per 100. Postpaid. 


GEORGE J. JOERG 
New Hyde Park - - - L. L., N. Y¥. 
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Good Judgment 


Is indispensable in any business investment. Hundreds 
of good varieties find their way into mixtures or are thrown 
away for just three reasons: Price too low to justify raising, 
poor propagators, or not well enough known to be in demand. 

Why not invest in varieties that are popular, well adver- 
tised, and will be in demand for years tocome? We are 
offering: 


“‘ LOUISE ’’—This beautiful orchid flowered lavender, 
one of the most talked of “glads,” is a rapid propagator 
and healthy grower. A stock of this will pay dividends. 

Per 100 Bulblets 

Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 1000 
$25 $20 $18 $15 $12.50 $10 $8.00 

Write for prices on quantity lots. 

“GOLDEN MEASURE ’’—This giant solid yellow 
is a good buy at: 

Per doz. 
Nos. 1 2 3 4 > 6 Bulblets 
$10 $9 $8 $7 $6 $5 $5 per 100 

** ALICE TIPLADY ’’—This popular prim is always 
oversold before planting time. A limited amount left at: 
Per 100 

Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Bulblets 

$ $7 $6 $$ $4 $3 S$5per 1000 

“ MISS HELEN FRANKIN ’’—A large ruffled 
white, a rapid propagator and one that is fast becoming a 
favorite with florists : 

Per 100 
Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
$6 $5 $4 $3 $2.50 $2 


We have also a few hundred 1% in. up—per 100, Mrs. W. E. Fryer at 
$4.00; Butterfly, $5.00; Gold Drop, $10.00; and No. 16, an extra good 
saffron prim at $3.00 

Write for special prices on Le Marechal Foch, all sizes. Our whole- 
sale list contains many other varieties of merit. A card will bring it. 


M. F. & C. C. Wright, Sturgis, Mich. 














Frank J. Symmes 
Herada 

Joe Coleman 

Le Marechal Foch 
Louise 

Myrtle 

Mr. Mark 

1910 Rose 

Pink Perfection 
Red Emperor 
Summer 
Wilbrink 

Gen. Von Bissing 
Harwinton 


ae 


Master Weitse 
Mrs. O. W. Halliday 


Medium size 20 per cent less from above prices. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 


Xe qeiadiolus Specialists, 
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